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Farmers...BOTH 


Leo Fry stops his tractor for 
a word of greeting to Cor- 
poral Bruce Fraser who has 
left the farm to fight with the 
Royal Canadian Engineers. 


M°CORMICK-DEERING 


HEN Harvester sent the farm papers the January mes- 
sage referred to by the Pella Chronicle, at the left, this 
nation was still at peace. Then came treachery in the Pacific 
and we were engaged in total war. Today the facts that we 


Harvester Thanks the 
Pella Chronicle, Pella, lowa, 


for this Editorial Comment: 


“There is some very good and sensible 
advice for farmers in the Harvester os 
pany’s page in the January farm papers. 

“Three of the suggestions were partic- 
ularly good: (1) ‘Common sense says this 
is a year for wise and skillful sptargiihe’ 
Restore old tractors and machines an 
make them work. Take care of pent: 
keep them well housed and es 

(2) ‘Help your neighbor and let him . p 
you.’ (3) ‘Farm income is up; farm price 
levels are higher. You will have goasrnd 
to spend—but there will be fewer — 
to buy. This is the time to save—time ~“ 
invest in Defense Bonds—time to pay . 
mortgages and old debts—time to pre- 
pare for the rainy day.’ | 
“That advertisement probably did 
more good than whole bales of advice in 
editorial columns. If this advice is Soh 
lowed there will be fewer farm machines 
sold by this company this year. But after 
all there is nothing so valuable for any 
business, big or little, as that intangible 
something called GooD WILL. 

“Tt is a pleasure to read a message like 
that from a company that has so much 
at stake.” 
~ — from the Chronicle, Pella, Iowa 


face are grim indeed. 


Behind the Armed Forces stands Industry, making itself 
over, with all its might, into something it did not want to be. 
Behind Industry stands Agriculture, the arsenal of food. The 
American farmers are embattled again, as their forebears 
were at Bunker Hill. They have but one aim—to preserve the 
American Republic! 

International Harvester, too, has made itself over to be a 
builder of war machines, but we must continue also to do the 
job we have done for generations. Within the limit set, we 
will provide the new power and tools that agriculture needs. 
Beyond that limit you must restore the old and make it do. 
That is why, with deeper meaning, now, we repeat this part 
of the message we sent to the farm papers before December 7: 

“Your friend, the McCormick-Deering dealer, will have 
many new problems, too. He will supply all the new machines 
he can—and do a service job as never before, for food produc- 
tion. Common sense says it will pay you, in time and money 
saved, to keep in close touch with him. His machines, his 
service, and his practical advice are at your command.” 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 





SALVAGE YOUR SCRAP MATERIAL! 


Uncle Sam needs your Scrap Metal now. See the International 
Harvester Dealer about a practical salvage-disposal plan. 








SERVICE...FARM EQUIPMENT...PART 














BUY U.S. 


DEFENSE BONDS 





MODERN battleship in the mid- 
dle of your cornfield would look 
mighty funny, but perhaps no funnier 
than a string of worn-out farm ma- 
chinery on a tiny island in the Pacific 
or Atlantic oceans. It happens, how- 
ever, that the two bear a close rela- 


tionship because a certain amount of 


scrap obtained from castoff farm ma- 
chinery is essential in making the 
thick plates of steel that protect our 
battleships. While your patriotic duty 
may be other than manning a battle- 
ship, you have an opportunity on the 
farm to play an essential part in arma- 
ment, at least, by contributing metal 
which has accumulated in the tiny 
islands of your fence corners and 
around your building place. A trickle 
from millions of farms is now swelling 
into a mighty stream, and I hope you 
are doing your job. After all possible 
farm repair and other usable portions 
have been recovered from agricultural 
machinery, there remains a consider- 
able quantity of highly useful steel 
that is of no workable value to you, but 
of a very real use to our metal mills. 
Various public agencies, as well as 
numerous implement dealers, are now 
doing a patriotic job of assembling 
and forwarding this scrap. Farmers 
re assured no huge middleman’s 
profit will be collected. It is a little 
ng, but we all want to help badly 
ht now and here’s a way to do it. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING and The Dairy Farmer 


“THE FREEDOM OF THE SEAS” 
by Gordon Grant 








@ @ If, as many fear, this war con- 
tinues for four, six, or more years, it 
will not be enough for Agriculture to 
put on a sudden spurt to realize pro- 
duction goals for 1942. It will be neces- 
sary at the same time so to protect our 
soils and our livestock that their pro- 
ductivity will be increased. Food pro- 
duction for the first World War left 
us with extreme soil erosion in many 
sections. Unless we care for our live- 
stock with more than the usual tender- 
ness, this war will leave an ‘“‘eroded”’ 
animal population on the farms, in- 
capable of carrying on thru the peace 
that must follow. Adequate shelter, 
feed, pasture, and medical attention 
are a few of the essentials. 


@ @ The year 1942 is expected to 
yield farmers of America the greatest 
income they have enjoyed since 1919- 
20. It will not be all increased profit, 
however, since prices are rising rapidly 
in many directions. It will mean more 
money on the farm to use for paying 
debts, improving buildings, and the 
general productivity of the whole 
plant. For many there will come grave 
temptations to put hard-earned cash 
into get-rich-quick schemes that we 
may expect to blossom thru the farm 
states next harvest time. In World 
War I these schemes took the form 
of fake packing houses, oil wells, gold 
mines, and sheep ranches, whose pro- 





moters delivered nothing for the mil- 
lions of dollars collected except a few 
fancy stock certificates. The shysters 


will doubtless use different means of 


separating the innocent from their 
money this time. In any case we must 
be alert. A cash reserve will do no one 
harm, provided such funds are liquid. 


@ @ You are reminded frequently of 


your patriotic duty to buy United 
States Defense Bonds. In my estima- 
tion, it is an obligation to you and 
your family to provide this protection 
by increasing the strength of your na- 


tion, and at the same time that of 


your own financial standing. Great 


yrecautions are being taken to head off 
| 


a crop of millionaires such as grew 
from the defense program of the last 
World War. We can get along beauti- 
fully without that crowd of parasites, 
but let’s keep our eye on the family 
pocketbook so that we don’t contribute 
to a crop of suckers, too. These are 
grave times in which little things can 
be tremendously important. Sound, 
sane patriotism is made up of a lot 
of little things, but is the most im- 
portant factor in our welfare. 
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SUCCESSFUL 


YOU BET 
[LL HAVE A 
CAMEL. THEYRE 
FIRST 
ON THE FARM 
FRONT, TOO! 


DOME 
TURKISH 
ciGsé 


BY BURNING 25% SLOW- 
ER than the average of the 4 
other largest-selling brands 
tested—slower than any of 
them—Camels also give 
you a smoking plus equal, 
on the average, to 


EXTRA SMOKES 


Is weapon may be a plough, a 
H milk-pail, an axe—but every 
farmer is in the front line of Ameri- 
ca’s defense today. 


And on the farm front... on the 
home front, uniformed or civilian... 
it’s Camel. Yes, more than ever in 
these strenuous, trying times, smok- 
ers are turning to the milder ci 


y 
ga 


rette with less nicotine in the smoke. 

Try Camels. You’ll cheer that full, 
round flavor. You'll appreciate 
Camel’s extra mildness and you'll 
welcome the economy of extra smok- 
ing per pack (see below, left). 


The smoke of slower-burning Camels contains 


28% LESS NICOTINE 


than the average of the 4 other largest-selling cigarettes tested — less than 


any of them — according to independent scientific tests of the smoke itself! 


PER PACK! 7 THE CIGARETTE OF 
iittala COSTLIER TOBACCOS 
ena i ae R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co., Winston-Salem, N 
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Wheat, the remaining “surplus” crop, steps into the limelight with the Government's sale 
program designed generally to support price at 90 cents per bushel but also to speed feeding 


In Brief: Feed grains plentiful, stabilized in price . . . New, steep goals mean 
hard work, hard cash. . . Hog farmers to raise 28 percent more pigs but price 


above parity seems assured . . . Better-grade beef should rise . . 
broiler production not wanted . 


Favorable Feed Situation. Livestock 
feeders have a further insurance against 
rising costs in the large supplies of feed that 
are now available and in the Government’s 
announced policy of stabilizing feed costs. 
Combined stocks of corn and oats on Janu- 
ary 1 were 37 percent above the 1928-32 
average. Total supplies of feed grains, hay, 
and high-protein feeds at the beginning 
of the crop year were the largest in more 
than 20 years. 

The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates that about 600 million bushels of 
corn will be carried over this year. Altho 
this is about 50 million bushels less than 
were carried into the current marketing 
year, it is still a sizable reserve in compari- 
son with pre-AAA days. Corn-acreage al- 
lotments have been increased 10 percent 
in the commercial area, and it has been 
announced that there will be no marketing 

10tas on corn this year. In addition, farm- 
rs will be permitted to plant up to 130 
percent of their 1941 allotments without 

iffering the loss of any AAA payments 
ther than those for corn. 

lo implement Secretary Wickard’s poli- 

y of stabilizing feed costs, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation is selling corn at coun- 

points at the 1941 loan rate plus a 
torage charge of one cent per bushel for 
ich month since January 1. The CCC 
also offering farmers 100 million bushels 

{ wheat at special prices for feeding pur- 

ses. This program is expected to result 

i the feeding of considerable wheat in the 
Pacific Northwest, and perhaps in the 
Northeast. It is not likely that much wheat 

ill be fed in the Cornbelt, since the mini- 
num sales price of wheat—90 cents per 

ishel—is considerably above the price of 

rn in that area. In the event of a short 

42 corn crop, surplus wheat might even 
used in the Belt to help keep up live- 


. Increased 
. . Second-quarter butter prices may slip 


stock production. With an average corn 
crop, however, corn supplies will be more 
than ample for any needs that can now be 
foreseen. 

Another indication of the Government’s 
intention to keep feed prices down so as to 
stimulate livestock production can be 
found in the price ceilings which have been 
placed on the prices of fish meal and animal 
by-product feedstuffs such as tankage and 
bonemeal. A few farmers with corn for 
sale have protested the Government's 
policy of selling corn at less than parity 
price. Including Government payments, 
however, most farmers are getting parity 
or more. 


All-Out Goals. Expressed as national 
totals, the new farm-production goals pre- 
sent some staggering figures. Reduced to 
terms of the individual farmer, the goals 
mean that the average farmer is expected 
to increase hog production roughly one pig 
for each seven grown in 1941, egg produc- 
tion by about the same ratio, corn pro- 
duction one acre for each 10 grown in 1941 
in the commercial area, soybean produc- 
tion for beans about one acre for each two 
grown in 1941, and milk production one 
pound for each 14 pounds milked in 1941. 
In some states, the goals represent much 
greater increases than the national aver- 


age. 


Price and Income Prospects. The Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics expects 
farm prices to average about 25 percent 
higher this year than in 1941. On January 
15, the general average of all farm prices 
was 22 percent above the 1941 average, so 
BAE’s prediction probably would come 
true if farm prices were to hold around 
present levels. This estimate appears somes 


what conservative. [ Continued on page 34 
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The Cover Story — 


Careful accounting is big factor in making this farm pay 


Published in 
this space 
every month 


The greatest 
star of the 

screen! A FAMILY that believes farming is 
a way of life which can be made to 
provide the finest and most satisfying 
way of living is that of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Kuehl, who live on 160 acres 
just to the north of the country village 


The top picture on the cover of § 
cessful Farming this month shows M 
Kuehl in his basement workroom usi 
the drill press to rebuild secondha: 
shutters. Painted a deep, bright blu 
they will be the final touch to the ex- 





When the going got toughest, Abe Lin- 
coln said, “‘With the fearful strain that 
is upon me night and day, if I did not 
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laugh I should die.” 
* * * * 


ica provide enter-=— 
tainment for all. The= 
movies started as a7 
novelty, learned not 
to flicker and learned 
how to talk. They were developed by 
Americans and conquered the world 
with their merit. 

* * * * 
Go to your favorite theatre. There are 
many fine films from all movie com- 
panies. Sometimes they miss, sometimes 
they hit, but the average is high. 


a 2 oe 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer is the leading 
producer of movies. There are more 
M-G-M stars than there are stars of 
all the other companies combined. 

a 7 * * 


You have seen the recent films, 
“The Vanishing Virginian’’ (Morgan- 
Grayson),‘‘Woman of the Year” (Tracy- 
Hepburn) and “Johnny Eager” (Taylor- 
Turner). If you haven't, they are still 
playing some place. 

* * * * 
Each in its way is a masterpiece. 

* * * + 
Now we should like to recommend ‘‘We 
Were Dancing”, 
which is based in 
part on the Noel 
Coward playlets 
called ‘“Tonight at 
8:30’’— starring 
Norma Shearer, 
Melvyn Douglas. 


x * 


“Mrs. Miniver”’, 
based on the novel 
by Jan Struther, 
starring Greer 
Garson and Wal- 
ter Pidgeon. 
* * 
This screen play is 
by James Hilton, 
author of ‘‘Good- 
bye Mr. Chips’? and R. C. Sherriff, 
author of “Journey’s End.” An excit- 
ing collaboration. 


af 


Uncle Sam, you can count on me. 


—Le 








oS 


js Frank Kuehl illustrates his diversified farm- 
: ing with a small-scale model of the farm. 
i The income figures are for the year 1939 
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“Planes, Not Ships!” 


Question 1: If you were a member of Congress, 
which of these do you think you would be 
more in favor of spending money for—air- 
planes or battleships? 


The Answer: 


Air- Battle- No 
planes ships Opinion 

All Farmers 14% 12% 14% 
Midwest Farmers 75 12 13 
Other Farmers 74 12 14 


Question 2: Assuming that land, air, and sea 
power are each important in winning the war, 
which of these do you think will be the most 
important in winning the present war—land 
power, Gir power, or sea power? 


The Answer: 

Land Air Sea No 

Power Power Power Opinion 
All Farmers 9% 64% 15% 12% 
Midwest Farmers 7 67 19 7 
Other Farmers 10 63 13 14 

Since the Wright brothers flew their first 

plane, the U. S. 
75,000 planes. Thus the industry is being 
asked to produce in one year two-thirds 
the planes it turned out in 37 
other industry has ever been asked to do a 


has produced about 


years. No 


job of the same proportions. It is like ask- 


ing the automobile industry to turn out 
53,000,000 completely modern machines 
in one year, 12 times the number produced 
last year. 


In World War I, 


the average bomber 


of Waukee in Dallas County, Iowa. 


terior of the Georgian-style house. In 
the background can be seen 
work cabinets, both wall and bas: 
which extend along the entire wal! 
One of the wall cabinets will hold 
200 jars of canned products. Kue! 
designed and built them himse! 

Mrs. Kuehl is shown in a corn 
of the attractive living-room makin 
a last-minute alteration in the n 
draperies. For illustrated examples 
of her industry and intelligent han 
dling of decorating problems, turn 
to page 76. 

The three children are pictured i: 
the colorful, cozy dining nook of on 
of the best-arranged and most at- 
tractive kitchens we’ve ever visited 

Words seem pretty useless in de- 
scribing this farm family. One has 
to see and visit with them in thei 
own home to be fully aware of tl 
feeling of family unity and teamwork 
which is expressed so well thruout 
the home. 

One of Mrs. Kuehl’s major in- 
terests is home decoration; you can- 


Vote Farmers 


pilot flew a single-engined biplane with a 
horsepower between 360 and 400. His sol 
companion, seated in the open cockpit to 
the rear, was a general utility man. The 
speed of the plane was 70 to 100 miles an 
hour, and the bomb load consisted of light 
50-pound bombs strapped like eggs unde! 
the wings—a total bomb load of about 
400 pounds. 

Today’s light bomber weighs 
20,000 pounds, and the heavy bombers 
about 44,000 pounds, more than six times 
heavier than the World War I ships. Its 
bomb load alone, running between 5,00/ 
and 10,000 pounds, is heavier than the 
gross weight of the World War I bomber, 
and amounts in weight to about one-third 
of all the bombs dropped by the Germans 
over London in World War I. 

At the outset of World War II, no one 
knew exactly how important air powe! 
was. Today that question has been an- 
swered. A strong supporter of spending 
more money for airplanes is this farmer 1! 
Bonneville County, Idahe: “The enemy) 
has used airplanes and bombers to suc! 
good advantage it looks like the war can 
be won without them. We need to bom! 
some of their like they bombed 
England.” A strong supporter of sea powe! 
is this farmer in Bradford County, Pennsy!- 
vania: “If we are to fight a nation 7,000 
miles away from our west coast, we will 
have to have ‘more navy’ or else. Air powe! 


about 


cities 











it look anywhere in the home with- 
out seeing evidence of her planning 
and intelligent adaptation of gay 
and practical ideas. She is quiet- 
voiced, with just enough self-assur- 
ance to be perfectly poised. She and 
the children take much pride in Mr. 
Kuehl’s versatility. He is equally 
adept installing drapery fixtures, 
laying a concrete floor, or finishing 
a cabinet with the painstaking care 
of a master craftsman. 

Miriam, 20, is now in college 
studying art. The mural-type dec- 
oration in the dining-room, the floral 
still-life in the living-room, and mis- 
cellaneous carved-soap figures, all 
made by her, are prized by the fam- 
ily. Blaine, 18, and Jean, 16, attend 
Waukee High School, where the 
latter is a drum majorette of the 
band, and Blaine, who loves to talk, 
goes in for speech and debate in a big 
way. He has won several medals in 
speech and has participated in the 
state debating tournament. Both as- 
sume regular responsibilities in home 
and farm work. 

The entire family takes an active, 
vital part in church and community 
life. ‘The parents have worked in 
Sunday school and church since 
the children were very young, and 
now the latter are doing their part. 
“We feel that whatever victory we 
have had over [ Continued on page 32 








FARMER 


“The Farmer Speaks" is a national 
survey of the opinions of 6,000,000 
farmers. It is conducted impartially 
by a national research organiza- 
tion, reported here without editorial 
bias and strictly as news.— Editors. 





ind land power are, of course, very im- 
rtant, but without more naval power we 

cannot send man power nor send supplies 
our air and land forces.” 


Question 3: If you had to choose, which kind 
of government would you prefer—the kind in 
Germany, or the kind in Russia? 


The Answer: 
Unable 
to ° 
Germany Russia Choose Opinion 
All Farmers 9% 50% 25% 16% 
Midwest Farmers 12 50 24 14 
Other Farmers 8 50 25 17 


In Russia, all large-scale industry is 

ite owned or operated by co-operative 

xanizations. Before the revolution, agri- 

iltural methods were extremely primitive. 
v 


‘lore than 60 percent of the arable land 
s held by the Im- [Continued on page 39 





"Who buys all the 
piston rings anyhow? 
I never bought a set 
in my life." 


"Well brother, you're 


going to get piston 
ring conscious. 


Othere- 


wise you may wind up 
with a premature jalopy 
-- made that way by your 
own neglect -- and with 
no chance to replace it." 


Take my advice, friends, and join the 


smart millions who have long since 
learned that the way to insure long 
engine life is to install new piston 
rings—at first sign of oil-pumping or 
any other symptom of ring wear. 

Get Hastings Steel-Vent Piston 
Rings. They are tough on oil-pump- 
ing: gentle on cylinder walls. 

Any good mechanic can install 


them — quickly and economically. 


Note to Used Car Buyers: Ask the dealer if it's 


r buy ifitis 


HASTINGS 


a ry 
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1. Timothy. The work of the Ohio Ex- 
periment Station to improve strains of 
timothy brought forth this leafy speci- 
men. Other types vary widely in time 
of blooming, making them adaptable 
for various companion crops. 


2. Tomato. The Firesteel is attracting 
attention for its heavy yields. It was 
developed by Clare Barber at Mitchell, 
South Dakota, from a cross of Pritch- 
ard and Bison. Tried last year at 
North Dakota Experiment Station, it 
was not quite as early as the new 
North Dakota No. 40, but proved very 
productive. Its performance in setting 
fruit in hot, dry weather has been 
notable. 


3. Spreader. This tractor-powered 
spreader recently developed has three 
uses. It applies mixed fertilizer or 
superphosphate at various rates as 
low as 40 pounds per acre and, if finely 
pulverized, even lower than that. It is 
used also to spread chemicals for weed 
control. The feed bars in the machine 
are removable so they may be readily 
cleaned. The third use is in sowing 
grain or forage seeds. Of special inter- 
est are the exact rates of seeding ot 
brome grass obtained with it.—E. S. 


Gandrud Co. 


4. Scale. Quality and the amount of 
spoilage involved in preserving silage, 
hay, and grains depend on accurate 
determinations of moisture content. 
The device illustrated here is capable 
of showing (in approximately 10 min- 
utes) exact moisture content. Further- 
more, it is inexpensive and extremely 
simple to operate. It is based on the 
principle of combining calcium car- 
bide with moisture in the material to 
be tested. Violent chemical reaction 
drives off all moisture within a few 
minutes so that the sample may be re- 
weighed. Indicator points directly to 
the percentage of moisture found, 
avoiding any complicated calculations. 
Price, $50.—Toledo Scale Co. 


Turkey Capons. In extensive trials at 
the North Dakota Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station it has been con- 


clusively shown that the practice « 
caponizing turkeys is one that does no 
pay. Growth is not hastened nor i 
ultimate bird size influenced by th 
operation. Feed consumption for ca 
ponized turkeys and toms was foun: 
to be nearly the same. The slight vari- 
ation was in favor of the uncaponize: 
birds. 


Calves. In a 171-day test at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, native calves fed i: 
dry lot during the daytime and kepi 
on pasture at night made more daily 
gain per animal and brought a highe: 
price per hundred pounds than thos: 
fed by other methods. The calves 
gained an average of 2.2 pounds apiece 
a day and sold for $12.25 a hundred 
pounds. A second lot, pastured in day- 
time and fed in dry lot at night, gained 
1.99 pounds daily per animal and sold 
for $12 a hundred pounds; a third lot 
full-fed pasture continuously gained 
2 pounds daily and sold for $12 a hun- 
dred; and a lot full-fed on dry lot with 
no access to pasture gained 1.74 
pounds daily an animal and sold for 
$11.75 a hundred. 


Beef. According to tests at the Illinois 
Experiment Station and other stations, 
beef having a yellowish tinge in its fat 
is not necessarily inferior in palatabil- 
ity to beef having a creamy white fat 
if both of the carcasses in question have 
come from grain-fed animals of good 
beef breeding. 


Sweet Clover. Observations made at 
the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station indicate that the largest yield 
of sweet-clover hay in the seeding year 
is obtained about October 1. The in- 
crease in total nitrogen per acre in 
the second year is not sufficient to 
justify letting the crop stand a year to 
obtain it. If a large amount of organic 
matter is needed in the soil, plowing 
under this second year’s growth will 
furnish it. Best results in plowing down 
a sweet-clover catch crop have been 
obtained by plowing as soon as it will 
be killed by plowing—about the latter 
part of April, or even earlier if the 
sprouts can be killed by cultivation. 


Saw Fly. North Dakota and 
eastern Montana wheat and 
rye fields last summer had an 
infestation by the wheat saw 
fly. Eggs placed in the wheat or 
rye stem by the insect develop 
larvae which feed from earl) 
July until just before harvest, 
when the larvae girdle the stem 
from the inside just above the 
soil surface. Stems thus dam- 
aged break and fall to th 
ground. Growers in the area o! 
the infestation are advised that 
a number of plants are immun 
to saw fly attack—notably oats, 
flax, and brome grass. Strips ° 
4 to 60 feet [ Continued on page 42 
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ILLIONS of motorists cannot buy 

tires for their pleasure cars today. 
The rubber in the ones they might have 
bought is being used for more vital pur- 
poses—some to help America fight—some 
to help her farmers grow and transport 
food. 

You, as a farmer, can do more today to 
conserve America’s rubber than almost 
any other person in the land. For, while 
you cannot buy new tires for your pleasure 
car, you may be eligible to get them for 
essential tractors, trucks, and equipment. 

This puts a new responsibility on your 
shoulders, where many already rest. You 
must, for America’s sake, get the last pos- 
sible mile out of all tires on your farm. 

Rubber is needed vitally today. It moves 








the army and sails the navy. One battle- 
ship needs the rubber of 10,345 tires. Our 
bombers and fighters could not fly with- 
out rubber. Tanks, trucks, scout cars, and 
gun mounts need it by the thousands of 
tons. 

If you could know in detail how mach 
our armed forces need rubber, you would 
certainly say, “I’ll never use a tire need- 
lessly. I'll never use one carelessly.” 

Naturally, it’s a bother to inspect tires 
constantly, to jack up your tractor when 
not in use over a long period, and to take 
all the other precautions listed below. 

But isn’t the bother trivial when you 
think of America’s big job? Total victory 
for our ideals merits the utmost any of us 
can give—to the last penny and the last 
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IF YOU OWN A CAR OR TRUCK— 


1. Maintain recommended tire air- 


IF YOU OWN RUBBER-TIRED 
TRACTORS OR IMPLEMENTS— 


“There go our tires, Dad!” 





pressure at ail times. Avoid both t Keep proper air-pressure in your 


under- and over-inflation. 


2. Shift your tires from wheel to 


wheel every 5,000 miles to insure 
uniform wear on all tires, includ- 
ing spare. 


3. Check wheel alignment, front 


and rear, immediately. 


4. Start slowly—stop slowly—do 


not spin your wheels and grind 
off rubber. Above all, do not 
drive at high speeds. 


5. Do not bump into curbs, frost 


holes, deep ruts, for tire life is 
often cut short by such abuse. 


tires at all times. Both under- 
inflation and over-inflation are 
harmful. 


Keep your tractor under cover 
and jacked up when not in use 
over a long period. 

Do not allow tires to rest in 
grease, oil, or barnyard acids. 
Inspect casings regularly for cuts 
and bruises. Have any injuries 
repaired promptly. 

Avoid shocks caused by striking 
chuck holes and other obstruc- 
tions. 
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pound of food, if necessary. 
For we of America are not in the habit 

of doing things halfway. We have staked 

everything we have, or hope for, that we 

can and will beat the dictator powers into 

submission. 

You can help, and we know you will! 


The tire below is made with 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


More than half the rubber in the tire shown 
is the B. F. Goodrich synthetic— Ameripol. 
Before the emergency thousands of Silver- 
towns like this were made. Their perform- 
ance was successfully proved by patriotic cor- 
porations, farmers, and carowners who bought 
them to help Goodrich get America’s synthetic 
rubber program started. 
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© It Took This War to drive home the 
need for farmers like me to do a bet- 
ter job, at less cost, with less man 
power! Now I can really dig in and 
make up for lost time. This Oliver 60 
has got the power—high compression 
power, too—for all of my needs. 


And Speaking of Plowing and 
doing better work—look at this Oliver 
Plow Master—the plow that can do 
justice to the performance of the 
Oliver 60. With its light draft and 
simple power lift, it’s the ideal plow- 
ing companion for the 60. 


aX... viiveninasilandlll 

@ Here’s the Secret of the Oliver 60. 
Here’s the modern high compression 
engine that provides that essential 
extra power for the tough going. And 
it's a miser on fuel because of its 
Fuel Miser Governor that fits the 
power to the job. 


3 


5] Don’t Overlook the Fact that these 
Raydex Bases are designed to save 
tractor fuel and do a better plowing 
job. And their points are replaceable 
at the cost of a trip to the blacksmith 
to get an old-fashioned share re- 
sharpened! 


6 Well, | Will Say there’s no “excess 
baggage’”’ on that Oliver 60. That’s no 
doubt one of the reasons you’re able 
to get smoother, finer 1-2 plow power 
at lower cost. And that goes whether 
you’re plowing, planting, cultivating 
or pulling a spreader. 


q-; a 

@ Add the Facts, Bill and you'll see 
that you really can’t afford not to own 
this great combination of the Oliver 
60 and the Plow Master plow with 
Raydex bases. They add up to better 
plowing, labor savings, time savings 
and dollar savings. 


OLIVER FARM EQUIPMENT CO., 400 West Madi.on Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Ss. VARDY is7Tveworvror OLIVER 


MAKER OF THE GREAT 60 AND 70 HIGH-COMPRESSION TRACTORS AND RAYDEX, SUCCESSOR TO THE PLOWSHARE 
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Your Uncle Sam thinks the farmer carrying a 


It's a P Ipe to Save Labor 


Pump at well, tank at point of discharge; 


pump operates under extra pressure equal to verti- 
cal distance plus friction loss from pump to tank 


here 








| 








Below: Pump and tank at source. This is most 


satisfactory providing suction lift (C) does not 


exceed 20 to 25 feet for shallow-well pump 

















A combination hydropneumatic ( pressure ), 
gravity, and free-flowing system, any unit 
of which would work separately. By setting 
valves the pump will discharge into pressure 
tank, gravity storage tank, or into ditch 





Gravity 
tank 



























water bucket is as out of date in this war as a 


soldier with a flintlock. So here are how-to ideas 


on bringing your present water supply up to date 


By Norman J. Radder 


ONG KONG fell, not to bullets, 
but because the water supply gave out. 
On every front of the world-wide bat- 
tle line, water is an important factor in 
strategy. In the vastly stepped-up pro- 

ram for food production in which 
his nation is now engaged, the man 


rrying water in a bucket is as out of 


te as the soldier with a flintlock. 
Mechanization of the farm, including 
he water-supply system, is the best 
nd most practical way to meet the 
emands for increased production of 
the concentrated foods for which 
ces have been guaranteed but for 
ich labor is scarce. 
It was in recognition of these facts 
manufacturers of electric farm 
ter systems, for instance, have been 
ven a priority rating on raw materi- 
s which should be sufficient to enable 
m to make in 1942 about 142 per- 
it of the number of units they made 
1940. 
So, at writing, it would seem that 
iipment will be available to farmers. 
w what sort of equipment is needed 


a 





Pressure 


tank Ibs 


pressure 





















The above illustrations show shallow-well pumps 


to make your supply system function 
efficiently? As a general rule, you 
should not consider a water system 


that delivers less than 250 gallons of 


water per hour. While there are 
smaller systems on the market, these 
are not adequate for the requirements 
of a farm home and service buildings. 
Have your dealer or college engineer 
make a survey of your needs based on 
gallonage requirements per human 
and animal unit and arrange for him 
to make or supervise any new installa- 
tions necessary. 


THe sizing of the water system should 
be based on: (1) a survey of the re- 
quirements for water; and (2) probable 
future expansion in demands. Any esti- 
mation of water requirements should 
always be based on the peak load of 
the day. As a further precaution, the 
experienced dealer will allow a safety 
or reserve factor of from 10 to 15 per- 
cent additional capacity. 

Assuming now that an adequate 
pump is in and you have the equip- 
ment to move quite a column of water 
in any direction, the next step is to 
make that water go to work for you 


only. For typical deep-well pumps see page 56 


and for the nation. Let’s take for 
granted, too, that you already have a 
tank as a part of your water system. If 
you bought a hydropneumatic system, 
the tank was, of course, a part of the 
packaged unit which you had irstalled. 
(Incidentally, in these days when 
metal conservation is so vital, the 
authorities in Washington are in- 
clined to look with greater favor on the 
pneuiaatic system than on the large 
elevated tank, particularly if the ele- 
vated tank is to be of metal. There are, 
of course, substitutes for metal which 
do very nicely in case elevated tanks 
are indicated.) 


li IS amazing how much capacity a 
very small hydropneumatic tank pro- 
vides. The system most commonly 
used on farms today has a storage 
tank with a capacity of 42 gallons. A 
42-gallon tank is manufactured from a 
sheet of galvanized steel only 48 by 
511 inches; thus you are not using 
much of the nation’s critical steel. 
Larger tanks, of course, should be used 
where the demand is heavier, and each 
job should be checked according to its 
individual re- Continued on page 56 
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1. Pitchforks no longer callous haymakers’ hands. Hauling 2. Buck stackers recently swept across the farm country from the plains to 
half-ton bites, the sweep rake, tractor-mounted, dashes down Ohio. Here is an outfit at the business of loading a wagon. It will also 
windrows and back to stack, saving time and labor.—Deere build a stack after collecting hay from either windrow or cock.—Deere 








3. L. W. Wheeler, DeKalb County, Illinois, speeded up hay- 4. On the rear end of an old truck, this easily maneuvered 8- by 16-foot 
making 50 percent with this tractor built from a $20 car. Chains tractor-drawn hay rack was built by Henry Cleer, LaSalle County, 
and a barrel of water for ballast give it the necessary traction Illinois. By removing ends, outfit handles heavy farm machinery easily 


> 
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5. The popularity of the small pickup field baler astonished the 6. Handling baled roughage in large quantities has inspired some prac- 
implement manufacturers. This time- and labor-saver was given tical changes in operation of machinery. Here the bales are loaded on 
a 1942 rating of 353 percent of the 1940 machines manufac- the sweep rake, which, rather than being pushed, is now pulled behind 
tured. Baling hay reduces storage and conserves quality. —Case the tractor on the Leon Timmerman farm, Marshall County, lowa 


7. The small field chopper, built originally to harvest green 8. To haul either green or dry hay from the field chopper to storage, 
forage for the silo, also proves valuable in collecting straw after farmers have been forced to build many new kinds of racks to save hard 
the combine harvester. Chopped, the tresh straw is stored in a labor. The heavy chopped green hay pitches easily from this tractor- 
fraction of the space needed for loose straw.—Allis Chalmers drawn outfit to the filler—W. O. Carl farm, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 





Easier Ways 
With Hay 


By Carlton Stoddard 


of necessity, is being remodeled for the 
first time in 60 years. New machines which started the 
roughage revolution . . . forage harvesters and crop blow- 
ers and pickup balers . . . have been slowed up by the 
shortage of steel. Undismayed, farmers are figuring out 
short cuts of their own. 

Many a passing motorist is scratching his head in won- 
der at the sight of an old taxicab whizzing backward down 
a windrow, scooping up a half-ton load on a sweep rake 
attached to its rear axle. When one rear axle is braked, the 
other winds up a cable windlass which lifts the sweep rake 
off the ground. That accomplished, the driver shifts to a 
fast forward gear and heads for home, hauling his hay 
behind him. 

Over 5,000 of these homemade “doodlebucks” have 
swept over Indiana and Ohio alone. A resourceful farmer 
will build a jaloppy sweep rake on an old truck or auto 
chassis, and it becomes the pattern for the neighborhood. 
Hot are the arguments over who has the most advanced 
design. Plans for building one of your own can be obtained 
by writing to the Department of Agricultural Engineering, 
Purdue University, La Fayette, Indiana. 

The doodlebuck which Ohio farmers will put up against 
anybody else’s is described in the circular “‘Designs for 
Automotive Sweep Rakes,” issued by the Department of 
Acricultural Engineering, Ohio State Univ ersity, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. (Ten cents if you live outside Ohio.) 

A sweep rake, whether it is on the front of a tractor or 
the rear of an auto, puts the pitchfork out of business, all 
right. Charles Bollerud 
of Milton Junction, 

Wisconsin, showed me 

how it’s done. He rest 
bucked alfalfa an —cousraucrin 
eighth-mile to the barn, 

with just himself as the 

crew, at the rate of over 

three tons an hour. 

Zipping along in 
high gear, he zigzagged 
the tractor to distribute 
the windrow over the 
10-foot width of the 
[ Continued on page 58 





MR OUCTO SY The inexpensive principle 
CONSTRUCTED of chimney ventilation 
ON RAFTER BRACES when applied to stacks of 
undercured hay works well. 
No artificial heat is used 








| AIR FLOWS UP 
{ pt t Hay has been stored safely 
with a moisture content up 
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|} BLOCKING AIR P ney haymow like this one 


\y row SETWaaN at the Washington Experi- 
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9. A portable grain elevator raised to the height of the door 
boosts bales quickly and easily to reinforced haymow. Small 
homemade outfits used in field —Kewanee Elevator Co. 


10. Drying hay in the mow with air forced thru mow ducts has 
proved practical in Tennessee and Ohio. Here the Illinois 


Experiment Station tests moisture losses in a special building 
that can be moved to scales to measure moisture loss rate 


11. Hay chopped into ap- 
proximately six-inch lengths 
by field forage harvesters 
proves most satisfactory to 
livestock and owners. Saving 
on power is considerable 


12. The grapple fork oper- 
ated by Guy Stoddard, Jes- 
up, lowa, clears away five 
bales of forage when dry and 
seven when damp, but stand 
clear below—they some- 
times slip from the bundle! 











iat sense! What could be 
more essential to a sound program of 
feeding cattle? Without it, you’re 
likely to become an in-and-outer—or, 
at best, get less than your share of the 
profit. I’m convinced of this. Twenty- 
five years of contact with cattle feed- 
ers the country over and close rela- 
tions with one of the nation’s largest 
experimental feed lots have created 
and strengthened this belief. 

Helpful to scores of cattle feeders 
with whom I have worked is a plan 
embracing five simple points. I like 
to feel they correspond to the five 
fingers on your hand. Count them 
off like this: 1. Aim at maximum 
daily gains. 2. Get profitable gains. 
3. Feed for finish. 4. Consider time of 
marketing. 5.Let hog follow-up yield 
pork credit. 

1. Aiming at maximum daily gains 
is so basic thatitshould be foremost in 
the farmer’s thoughts as he makes his 


By E. H. Hamel 


daily rounds. In sections of the coun- 
try where emphasis is laid on summer 
feeding, the stockman must utilize 
grass, feeding to get all the gain he 
can during the pasture season. For 
other regions, the common practice 
may be to buy cattle in the fall, run 
in stalk fields, open the silo, and feed 
ensilage until the supply is exhausted. 

A feeder in one part of the country 
may sell his cattle after silage is gone 
and let someone else put them in the 
lot for a longer period. Another stock- 
man may feed for as long as eight or 
10 months, even a year. But regard- 
less of how you do the job, you’re in 
the business to produce a gain, so put 
on all you can. 

2. Getting profitable gains usually 
is hooked up with maximum gains. 
This beef factory of yours is just like 
an’ factory—it operates on the most 
economical basis when running at 
full capacity. If a steer or heifer in the 


feed iot is capable of putting on two 
and one-half pounds a day over a 
long feed, why should you be satisfied 
with securing a gain of just two 
pounds a day? 


Ir IS so easy to lose sight of the fact 
that an animal in the feed lot requires 
first a certain amount of feed for body 
maintenance. Mother Nature has 
seen to that. In feeding limited ra- 
tions with the idea of prolonging a 
feeding period or perhaps waiting for 
a later market, the amount of feed 
necessary for body maintenance is 
increased and the amount of feed 
that puts on pounds of good solid 
beef is reduced. 

Lay the dollar sign on the table 
and keep it there. It is a well-known 
fact that cattle fed grain alone with 
roughage and no supplement re- 
quire noticeably more feed to make 
100 pounds of beef than those cattle 





which are given a good supplement. 

3. Now, as to feeding for finish, 
experience among cattlemen thru- 
out the country has taught me 
that finish is one of the most mis- 
understood terms in the entire 
business. Stockmen almost to the 
man recognize the value of feeding 
for finish, but for many the real 
stumbling block comes in deter- 
mining when the finishing period 
begins. 


So FREQUENTLY it has been 
said as we sat on the feed-lot fence 
or walked around the enclosure, 
“T’ve only had those cattle on feed 
two or three months. After I’ve 
had them two or three months 
longer, I will then begin feeding a 
supplement to put a finish on the 
cattle the last month or two that I 
have them in the feed lot.” 

A man who [ Continued on page 36 


Electric Milk Coolers 


Block Bacteria 


By Franklin P. Ferguson, 


Wien a 10-gallon can of milk is al- 
lowed to stand for an hour or even less 
after being drawn, the micro-organisms 
which usually cause souring or decay go 
on “balloon ascensions” right up into a 
bacterial “‘heaven.” As the fat globules 
rise, they take the organisms along with 
them. In this brief period, a nice layer of 
cream is formed which contains a ma- 
jority of the bacteria found in the can. 

This “bacterial hitch hike” lands the 
organisms where food is plentiful, oxy- 
gen from the air readily available, and 
the temperature ideal. Most of the neces- 
sities for rapid growth are close at hand, 
and, if something isn’t done, the milk is 
sure to suffer. 

Since the beginning of dairying, milk 
has been cooled, especially that drawn in 
the evening, to protect it against this bac- 
terial growth until it could be consumed. 
If milk is cooled in a tank of well or spring 
water, this “picnic,” to which all of the 
bacteria in a can seem to be invited, be- 
comes a cool but not entirely uncomfort- 
able affair. 


On THE other hand, the trip taken by 
these organisms is no picnic in paradise if 
milk in the can, immediately upon being 
drawn, is placed in an electrically re- 
frigerated cabinet such as many dairymen 
now are adopting. It is more like a flight 
with Admiral Byrd to the South Pole. 
Hardships are so numerous and 
severe that survival is difficult. 

This description is no overstate- 
ment, according to findings of T. 
G. Anderson, bacteriologist, and 
John E. Nicholas, agricultural 
engineer at the Pennsylvania State 
College. After studying the effici- 
ency of various milk-cooling meth- 
ods in their laboratories, these men 
went out in May and June and in- 
vestigated the problem on several 
near-by farms. Then they returned 


Dr. T. G. Anderson, Pennsy:vania 
State College, draws a sample of the 
milk from can for a bacterial analysis 


Two farm electric milk coolers are 
undergoing tests in one corner of 
J. E. Nicholas’ experiment laboratory 


The Pennsylvania State College 


and confirmed their discoveries with fur- 
ther laboratory tests. Regardless of how 
milk is cooled, the experimenters found 
that more than 90 percent of the organ- 
isms are in the cream layer if the fluid is 
allowed to stand overnight. 

Results of investigations by June Rob- 
erts and George H. Larson, Kansas Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, agree with 
those of Anderson and Nicholas that milk 
cooling by means of well or spring water 
is undependable. Many dairymen also 
have made this discovery and use ice dur- 
ing the warm seasons. Yet because of the 
expense involved and the labor of stor- 
age and handling, their tendency is to 
provide far too little. Forty to 50 pounds 
of ice per 100 pounds of milk are neces- 
sary to cool milk satisfactorily under 
Pennsylvania conditions. 


Evec ‘TRICALLY refrigerated cabinets 
for milk cooling are particularly useful 
now when dairy products are in demand, 
prices rising, and labor expensive and 
hard to get. Roberts and Larson found 
that milk cooling with ice cost as much 
as 40.6 cents per 100 pounds on some 
farms in comparison with nine cents in an 
electrically refrigerated cabinet under 
the best conditions. 

Farmers must watch operating costs 
at all times, and so Anderson and 
Nicholas first inves- { Continued on page 64 




















































or Thicker rues Corn 


Corn rows much closer than the 


customary 42-inch spacing are 
yielding heavily most every 


season on good Cornbelt soil 


OU have to have corn on the 
ground if you're going to get a good 
yield.”’ This philosophy first took form 
in the mind of E. C. White, Iowa farm- 
er, in 1935, and he immediately began 
narrowing up his planter and pulling 
in the gauge marker. His effort resulted 
in rows of corn closer together than 
the time-worn 42-inch by 42-inch 
spacing. White reasoned that close 
planting would increase yields by en- 
abling corn to use the greatest possible 
portion of available plant nutrients 
and at the same time would distribute 
the root system more evenly, thus 
preventing erosion. 

Neighbors scoffed loudly at White’s 
first excursion into narrow-row plant- 
ing, but their scoffs turned to applause 
when his 1935 crop won a four-county 
yield test with 1291 bushels per acre 
on a 10-acre field. 

White planted his corn that year by 
first checking it with standard 42-inch 
then setting the planter at 44 
straddling the original 
second row between 
each pair of them. This resulted in a 
spacing 42 inches by 22 inches, three 


kernels to a hill. 


wire, 
inches, rows 


and putting a 


SINCE that time, White has planted 
his corn in rows 37 inches apart with 
two kernels dropped every 19 inches or 
three kernels every 29 inches. Like 
most producers who plant in narrow 
cultivates only twice during 
‘asing weeds until they 
then 


rows, he 
the season, te 
poke their heads thru the soil, 





them out with a vigorous 
scratching. Because he believes the 
system conserves moisture and pre- 
vents run-off, he lays his corn by with 
a disk hiller—two disk attachments 
that fit on a cultivator, throwing soil 
against the young plants. 

White estimates that yields 
his narrow-planted corn since 
have averaged 20 percent higher than 
those of standard-planted corn in his 
county, and in 1940, his 56 acres pro- 
duced more than 100 bushels per acre. 
However, he points out that his sys- 
tem still isn’t perfect. For example, 
1941 he planted 26 acres of corn in 
inches apart with from three 
to five kernels dropped every 29 inches 
At first, the 


apparently started on the road to an- 


tearing 


from 
1935 


27 
rows 3 


crop looked good, was 


other record-breaking yield. How- 
ever, in the late summer “stretch 
drive” it faded and finally yielded 


only 65 bushels per acre. 


Tuts, White believes, was probably 
due to a period of drought during the 
corn’s “‘critical’’ period and reveals 
one glaring weakness in the narrow- 
planting system. Thick stands of corn 
are almost invariably injured more by 
lack of moisture than thinner-planted 
fields. Nevertheless. White intends 
continue planting most of his corn in 
rows closer than the standard 42- by 
42-inch pattern. 

“T am satisfied in my own mind,” 
“that within a very few years 
narrow 


he says, 
most corn will be planted 





An 
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By Louis Champlin 





rows, and machinery will be made fo 
handling it.” 

By chance or perhaps by paralle! 
circumstances, White’s long-run and 
1941 experiences both coincide rather 
closely with experiments at the Iowa 
State College. In 1941, Edgar V. Col- 
lins, research professor of agricultural! 
engineering, and C. K. Shedd, engi- 
neer for the United States Department 
of Agriculture, planted three series of 
narrow-row tests. In one plot, single 
kernel hills were spaced 21 by 
inches and 21 by 23 inches; in another, 
single kernels were dropped 30 by 15 
inches and 30 by 15% inches; and i 
still a third, corn was drilled 42 by 9% 
inches and 42 by 10% inches. All « 
the plots were checked against 
standard 42-inch by 42-inch planting 


4 


Like White, Collins and Shedd 
membered past years, anticipated nar- 
row-row yields markedly higher than 


those from the $2-by-42 plots. How- 
ever, also like White, they were sur- 
prised. All of the fields yielded from 70 


to 80 bushels of corn per acre, but there 
was no significant difference between 
them. 

This was but the third time in nine 
years that corn planted narrower than 
standard width at the lowa station 
failed to outyield the by 42-inch 
plots. Since the other two instances oc- 
curred in 1934 and 1936, both drought 
years, lack of moisture would seem to 
be the bogeyman in the life of narrow- 
row corn. When- | Continued on page 04 
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A Dairyman’s Cash Formula 


Produce 300 pounds of butterfat annually or get out, William Moore 


tells his cows. Records, breeding, and good feeding get job done 


= DAY for many of us 
may be a somewhat vague, far-off 
matter, but for the 20-odd Holsteins 
on the William Moore farm in Jersey 
County, Illinois, it is real as clover 
hay and as near as the next sunrise. 
By way of putting first things first, it 
should be reported that the Holsteins 
are currently engaged in converting 
the grain and forage from the 240 
Moore acres located near the small 
town of Fidelity into milk that is sold 
to the city folks of St. Louis. 

[he ‘bar of judgment”’ in this case 
is a somewhat ancient pair of scales 
that despite their age and constant 
ise remain reasonably accurate. If 
Mr. Moore’s cows eye him a little 
nervously as he steps to the scales with 
the pail after milking, they aren’t to 
be blamed. After all, the jerk of that 
ittle indicator may be putting the 
finishing touches on a decision which 
will send any one of them to the 
butcher’s block. Mr. Moore is that 
way about his cows. 


We DO a lot of culling,” he ex- 
plains. “‘Anything that doesn’t make 
00 pounds of butterfat (and about 
10,000 pounds of milk) a year usually 
goes to market. Some of my neighbors 
say | expect too much, especially of a 
young cow, and maybe I do, but I’ve 
always figured that if a cow couldn’t 
do that well at the start there wasn’t 
much use of keeping her.” 

Probably this accounts as much as 


Buildings on this Illinois farm are simple and laid out for greatest conveni- 
ence and efficiency of operation. The owner finds that it costs less in long run 
to keep his structures in good repair. Bull pen in foreground holds herd sire 


By Dick Crabb 


any other one thing for the fact that 
in a recent 12-month period, the 
Moore herd averaged nearly 400 
pounds of butterfat and more than 
11,000 pounds of milk per cow for the 
entire year. These remarkable per- 
formances came to light recently after 


the University of Illinois College of 


Agriculture completed a cost-of-pro- 
duction study on 110 dairy farms lo- 
cated in the 12 Illinois counties from 
which milk is shipped into the St. 
Louis milkshed. 


AcricuLTURAL economists E. N. 
Searls and R. H. Wilcox, and a dairy 
husbandry specialist, C. S. Rhode, 
made a careful study of the things 
which determine the cost of producing 
each 100 pounds of milk on these farms. 
Not only did they discover tremen- 
dous variations in production costs, 
but their work spotlighted some of the 
dairying practices by which farmers 
achieved very low costs and corre- 
spondingly greater profits. 

For instance, the survey (in which 
were employed standard evaluations 
for feed, labor, equipment, and shelter 
costs) showed that the expense of pro- 
ducing 100 pounds of milk varied from 
a low of $1.03 on one farm to a high 
of $2.71 on another. Only seven per- 
cent of the farms, one of which was 
Mr, Moore’s, were able to produce 
100 pounds of milk for less than $1.25. 
For 16 percent of them the cost ranged 
from $2 to $2.71. The average for 





A trip to scales after each milking is an indis- 
pensable step in keeping tab on cows. Feed 
rations are based on their daily production 


the entire 110 farms in the 12-county 
cost-of-production survey was $1.60. 

These widely varying production 
costs were reflected in the “‘profit per 
cow” column. The average profit per 
cow on all the farms studied was $8.66. 
The 37 farms having the lowest cost 
of production earned a profit on each 
cow of $29, and the 37 farms with the 
highest milk production cost incurred 
a loss per cow of nearly $17. Mr. 
Moore earned a net profit of $65 an 
animal. 

What is the difference between low 
and high production costs of milk and 
a handsome profit or a discouraging 
loss per cow in a dairy herd? There 
are many contributing factors, but, 
if we study Moore’s advice and the 
conclusions to be drawn from the St. 
Louis milkshed study, it is apparent 
that high yearly production per cow 
contributes more than any other one 
thing to making dairy farming profit- 
able as a business. 


Irs come to the place where if 
you’re going to milk you’ve got to 
milk,” reasons the Jersey County 
dairyman. ““There’s quite a bit of ex- 
pense to it,” he says, as he motions in 
the general direction of the milking 
machine and the milkhouse, “‘and the 
more milk you get the more there is 
in it.” 

Twenty years of dairying have con- 
vinced Moore that good breeding, 
careful culling, [ Continued on page 62 
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In this picture the panel construction emphasizes the ease with which 
the house, prefabricated or made on the farm, may be assembled. 
Framing is of two-by-fours over which are nailed insulation-board sheets 





HE score for the 120 feet of insulated 
floor space in this economy poultry 
shelter is high: 250 to 300 chicks to six 
weeks of age; 100 to 125 growing: pul- 
lets from six weeks to egg-laying; and 
25 to 40 layers or breeding hens. That’s 
a lot of use for what would usually be 
called a brooder house and be used at 
most thru spring and early summer! 

What makes this unit unusual are 


its complete insulation thru use of 


weather-resistant hardboard panels 
and itsscientifically planned ventilation 
system—plus the ample window space 
that allows use as a south-facing laying 
house during the winter months. 

We mentioned panels, and thereby 
are reminded of another punchy argu- 
ment: all-over construction so designed 
that the entire house may be made up 
for future demand by lumber yards or 
co-operative builders and stored and 
hauled in relatively small space—this 
as an alternate to construction of the 
unit on the farm by farmers. 


RecOMMENDED width for the 
house shown in the photographs is 10 
feet, with a depth of 12 feet, allawing 
for the brooder placement slightly 
back of center which is generally con- 
sidered best. ‘The unit may be made in 
eight-, 10-, 12-, 14-, 16-, and 20-foot 
leneths if desired. The floor carries 
one-half-inch insulation panel under 
six-inch tongue-and-groove 
flooring, and the entire flooring layer 
runs over two-by-four joists 24 inches 
on center, with two-by-four headers. 
The floor may be fitted with skids for 
easy moving, and here again the light 
weight of the rigid insulation helps. 


one- by 
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Sloping side walls reduce overhead 
air space and deflect heat to the floor, 
but there is ample headroom centered 
for the person doing the poultry chores. 
There are only approximately 550 
cubic feet of air space in the year- 
*round house as contrasted to a mini- 
mum of 700 cubic feet in a shed type of 
like floor dimensions. Where testing 
for March brooding in central Wiscon- 
sin with 22/32nds of an inch of struc- 
tural insulation board used for walls 
and roof, it was found that only 40 
gallons of fuel oil were consumed by 
the heating unit over a six-weeks period. 

The variations shown in the photo- 
graphs all stem from a central set of 


Complete with how-to-build 


plans, 
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these efficient houses 


were designed to speed the prog- 


ress of emergency production 


With ample window area, 
a tightly insulated floor, 
and scientific insulation, 
the house will do a job in 
the coldest weather. It is 
easily moved to ranges 


Here wood trim has been 
substituted for metal no 
longer obtainable. Drop 
windows and solid door 
may be replaced by all- 
screened summer openings 


* 


plans available upon request thru 4 


well-known manufacturer of board 
insulation. All employ sweep-thru ait 
movement from front to rear elevation 
in summer, air inlet and discharge 
vents for controlled winter and spring 
temperatures. With screened front and 
rear windows, possibly all-screened 
doors, the houses make excellent range 
shelters. 


In THE Food-for-Freedom program 
such easily, inexpensively assembled 
shelters as this one and the hog houses 
on the opposite page, using a minimum 
of metal but providing a maximum ©! 
efficiency, are just what we need. END 
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University of Wisconsin 


A HOG house may be made of gold, 
but unless it’s a sanitation house it will 
never be a success.” I got that straight 
from a record-breaking pork producer 
over in Illinois when I was on a trip to 
scout efficiency equipment for this 
article. It isn’t news, you know it as 
well as I. But when we went out to 
look over this producer’s equipment I 
brought back some news about just 
how simple and inexpensive a good, 
long-lived sanitation house can be. 

The two houses on this page are de- 
signed to fit in with a program of keep- 
ing the pigs away from all possible 
sources of contamination. They are 
not proposed as the only answer— 
there are all manner of sanitation 
houses—but they are warm, well 
floored, well ventilated and lighted, 
and readily portable. 


THE single A house is small, so that 
animal body heat will keep it warm 
enough for farrowing in any season. 
(In extreme climates it might be 
banked with straw.) The floor is seven 
by seven feet, thus providing 49 square 
feet of space adequate for all but the 
largest, aged sows. To the planked 
floor frame is securely nailed a sub- 
stantial framing of two-by-fours which 
are further braced by side and roof 
boards. Doors are recommended front 
and rear for summer ventilation and 
easy access, and panels may be set in 
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the roof if further penetration of the 
sun’s rays is desired. 7 here must be fen- 
ders built as shown. 

In management practice, the single 
A house works best where a central 
house or additional shed space is avail- 
able for housing fattening hogs and 
brood sows—especially where the win- 
ters are strenuous. In summer they 
should be supplemented with a straw 
or brush sunshade. The essential of 
the house is, of course, movement: 
movement of the house to clean range 
and movement of the sow in and out of 
the house almost from the day the pigs 
are born to keep the house as free as 
possible from sow-borne parasites and 
disease. (Some breeders do not want a 
door of any kind on their sanitation 
houses, just a sack hung over the open- 
ing in cold weather.) 


THE double A sanitation house is a 
two-sow job and overcomes some of 
the space disadvantages of the single. 
As an instance, the double provides full 
headroom for an attendant along the 
alley, and two full-sized doors at one 
or both ends depending, again, on the 
amount of sunlight and ventilation 
desired. 

The double A should cost about 15 
percent less than two singles, but has 
nearly an eighth more volume than the 
two. Floor area is eight by 12 feet with 
each pen a full six by eight under fen- 
ders. The divider between the two pens 
may be taken out a few days after far- 
rowing if more exercise space is felt 
necessary. Since there is considerably 
less exposed roof surface than found in 
two single houses, the double A will be 
as warm under most conditions. In 
colder climates where the herd is small 
or where central houses or sheds are 
not available, the double carefully 
banked on well-drained land will pro- 
vide excellent all-winter quarters. 

To compensate for the heavier 
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weight of the double A, stronger skids 
should be provided and rings or a tie 
rod built in to give the tractor a fair 
pull. And, if you find the going slow 
over rough ground with the heavier 
units, just stop to remember that 
you’re hauling only half as many trips 
as you’d have with the singles! 

The point is with either house to 
haul it. The only man who can make 
his hog-raising profitable and keep his 
hogs on the same ground season after 
season is the man with a concrete hog 
floor and extensive feeding aprons. END 


Plans and a complete list of the materials used 
to build these two portable sanitation houses 
will be sent to you for only 10 cents a set. 
Just address the Building Editor, Success- 
ful Farming, 3604 Meredith Building, Des 
Moines, lowa—and don't forget to specify 
“Single A" or ‘Double A" when you order. 
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Really two A's, your double has chore room 


Left: These double and single A houses are built 
easily, sturdily, and they can be moved at will. 
Plans and complete materials lists are available 
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Practical 


Bas eight percent! Soybeans, 54 
percent! Flax, 31 percent! Barley, six 
percent! Sorghum, six percent! The 
roll call of crop increases over 1941 
production sounds as a call to arms 
over the waiting counties of Farmerica. 
And embattled farmers walk their 
muddy acres of a Sunday thinking: 
Will there be enough fertilizer avail- 
able this year? Of what composition? 
What’s the easiest way to get it on or 
into the ground? Can I up my produc- 
tion without it? How’ll it act if I de- 
cide to put it down? 

“There will probably be as much 
fertilizer available as was used last 
year, and while there will undoubted- 
ly be some increase in demand, we 
hope that it can be supplied.” This 
statement by H. R. Smalley of the 
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National Fertilizer Association gives in 
brief the outlook for supplies of fertiliz- 
ers for the coming season. 

There are indications that shortages 
of some nitrogen materials are de- 
veloping. However, if ships are avail- 
able to continue importations of ni- 
trate of soda from Chile, and if Defense 
requirements for ammonia produced 
at home are not greater than now ex- 
perienced, it is believed that 65 to 80 
percent of the 1941 consumption of 
nitrogen materials will be available 
for the crop season of 1942. 


For superphosphate, there are large 
reserves of phosphate rock; but two 
possible bottlenecks in production are 
the transportation of the rock and the 
supply of sulphuric acid. Smalley says: 
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By John Airy 


*‘We think there will be enough super- 
phosphate to go around,” but suggests 
that the concentrated forms such as 
0-45-0 or even 0-20-0 may become 
limited. This will not be too serious, 
because the normal manufacturing 
process yields about 0-18-0 or about 
18 percent available phosphoric acid. 
More concentrated forms are secured 
by further processing but probably 
are not essential. 


Wirn regard to potash or potassium 
carriers, it is believed that adequate 
supplies will be available from Ameri- 
can producers. Probably the largest 
potential problem is transportation. 

Now before we go farther along the 
road, let’s make sure we’re all talking 
the same formula [ Continued on page 44 
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New acres of feed-producing, soil- 
holding brome grass and crested wheat 
grass will greet the traveler of the Mid- 
west more frequently in 1942 than ever 
before. North, South, East, and West, 
the grasses have crossed farm division 
fences, township boundaries, county 
and state lines. And with success, too. 

Visit the Merle Lathrop farm, Allen 
County, Kansas, and you will find 
brome grass as thrifty as any in Ne- 
braska. Talk with Ernest McVey, 
Thayer County, Nebraska, and you 
will be convinced that crested wheat 
grass can be satisfactorily grown as far 
south as the Nebraska-Kansas line. 
McVey has done it since the fall of 
1935. 

Stands are not difficult to obtain 
any more, either. Numerous farmers 
are saying so. Getting a good stand, it 
seems, is largely a matter of properly 
planting good seed on well-prepared 
seedbeds. 

Take the Lathrop brome grass seed- 
ing, for example. In the fall of 1938 the 
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grass was seeded on wheat stubble 
land—15 pounds of brome grass and 
three pounds of alfalfa seed per acre. 
Before the seeding was done, the land 
was plowed four inches deep. Then it 
was harrowed and rolled four times to 
insure firmness. Seeding was done with 
a grain-drill fertilizer attachment and 
the field was rolled after the seeding 
was completed. The stand was good. 


To GET seed adapted to his locality, 
Lathrop has a two-acre plot reserved 
for seed production. And since the 
weight and size of seed vary from year 
to year, he always jacks up a wheel of 
his drill and calculates by turning the 
wheel the adjustment necessary to get 
the proper amount of seed per acre. 
By this method a perfect stand of 
brome grass was obtained on an eight- 
acre field planted September 13, 1941. 

Crested wheat grass, like brome 
grass, needs a well-firmed seedbed. 
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By Howard Ives 


John Sculler, Buffalo County, Nebras- 
ka, drilled crested wheat grass on 10 
acres of poorly grassed pasture in 
March, 1941, without plowing and ob- 
tained a good stand. Excellent growth 
was obtained the first season. 

Pasturing established fields of crest- 
ed wheat grass helps maintain stands, 
Ernest McVey, Thayer County, Ne- 
braska, believes. Of the seven acres he 
seeded in the fall of 1935, only a part 
has been in pasture. Best stands exist 
on the pastured area. 


For pasture, the two crops—crested 
wheat grass and brome grass—rank 
about the same where either may be 
grown. Earl Orth, another Thayer 
County, Nebraska, farmer, has both. 
He is partial to brome grass only be- 
cause of its sod-forming habits which 
make it able to [| Continued on page 38 
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T 1E biggest problem in making poul- 
try pay today is probably the one of 
disease. And of all diseases of adult 
poultry, none has caused more losses 
in the last 10 years than fowl leukosis. 

First known as range paralysis (be- 
cause leg and wing paralysis is a com- 
mon symptom of the disease), leukosis 
can actually take many forms— 
anemia, enlarged liver, an infection of 
the marrow of the bones, tumors inside 
the body, abnormally colored or 
shaped eyes, and sometimes total blind- 
ness. Evidence indicates that all these 
are forms of the same disease, accord- 
ing to the Regional Poultry Disease 
Laboratory at East Lansing, Michi- 
gan, but confusion sometimes exists 
because different veterinarians may 
know the widely varying forms as dif- 
ferent diseases. 

Since leukosis pops out in so many 
different ways, there isn’t any one 
description that will tell you whether 
you have it in your flock. But the dis- 
ease is widespread, and there are 
certain signs that show the probability 
of leukosis. 

After 12 years of experiments, Dr. 
C. D. Lee of Iowa State College recom- 
mends the use of disease-resistant 
strains as the best defense. Lee started 
out with a badly infected flock, and 
soon discovered that chicks hatched 
from certain hens had more resistance 
than others. Since then the lowa 
workers have developed families that 
are 95-percent resistant to leukosis, 
others that are 40- to 100-percent 
susceptible. 


LeuKosIs is found in all breeds. It 
generally strikes birds four to eight 
months of age, most often about six 
months. While there may be tempo- 
rary letups of the disease in certain 
birds, Lee has never found one that 
recovered completely, so prevention 
is very important. 

Doctor Lee suggests the following 
steps to control leukosis: Cull several 
times a year, and remove at each 
culling (1) all birds that have gray or 
mottled eyes (the iris in most breeds 
except the Cornish and certain game 
birds is red); (2) all that are light and 
thin; (3) all that are pale around the 
comb and wattles; (4) all those with 
paralyzed legs or wings. These are 
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Compare normal eye of the bird above with gray eye of a leukosis victim below 


about the only symptoms that you can 
detect by looking the birds over. 

Doctor Lee has found that eye ir- 
regularities are the most important 
symptoms, because birds thus affected 
can transmit the disease most easily. 
Paralyzed birds mate with difficulty 
and usually lack fertility. Birds with 
erythroleukosis and myeloid leukosis 
rarely produce eggs. But the birds 
with ocular (or eye) leukosis produce 
chicks normally and will pass the dis- 
ease on to them. So never use as 
breeders birds with abnormal eyes. 

To find out whether the disease might 
be carried directly in the egg, Doc- 
tor Lee and his co-workers mated 
birds with ocular leukosis. Blood was 
taken from day-old chicks, carefully 
guarded against infection. When this 
was injected into week-old chicks of 
susceptible families, leukosis resulted 
in 60 percent of the birds within a year. 
(The disease has a long incubation 
period and may not show symptoms 
for months after infection.) 

The birds that are left should be 
more resistant to leukosis than those 
removed; they have been exposed to 
the disease by running with the in- 
fected birds, and they have shown 
themselves able to resist. If you save 
hatching eggs from this kind of stock 





over a period of years, the flock will 
gradually become entirely resistant. 
The more frequently flocks are 
culled, the better results will be. The 
control program may be speeded up by 
using two-year-old hens, but be care- 
ful that tuberculosis or some other dis- 
ease doesn’t sneak in while you're 
guarding the leukosis door. Poultry- 
men and hatchery operators who have 
followed Lee’s program faithfully have 
obtained results—they have bred leu- 
kosis resistance into their flocks. 


lr YOU should discover you are los- 
ing birds with leukosis, don’t sell off 
the whole flock and put another in its 
place—the new ones may be more 
susceptible than the old. Instead, cull 
and cull, hanging onto the resistant 
ones for breeders. Remember there is 
no cure for leukosis. No successful sys- 
tem of vaccination has ever been 
worked out, and if one were found, it 
would probably be too expensive to 
be practical, according to Doctor Lee. 

Most poultrymen will be correct if 
they blame a good share of the death 
losses in their adult poultry to some 
form of leukosis. The only answer is to 
cull several times a year with keen 
eyes—and you ought to do that any- 
way to get rid of the low producers. END 
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7 @ For years through the pages of this mag- longer, and operate at tip-top efficiency. That 
azine we have reached thousands of midwest is a far more important part of their job than 
farmers with our advertising messages. But ever before. 
this year we have a message that is more im- Better Performance. Your local Standard Oil 
portant to you, and to us as well, than any man can point out the importance of caring 
other we have ever delivered to the farm. for certain engine parts such as the oil filter 

It is a message tuned to the times and or carburetor to insure better performance 
one we wish to impress on you regardless of and lessen the chance of costly breakdowns. 
whether or not we have enjoyed your pat- 

, nn ee ; P Prevent Breakdowns. He can tell you how 
ronage in the past, or whether you will be ' : 
, : tractor fuels unsuited to your engine may 
counted among our customers in 1942. It is ; > 
thi cause engine failures. 

is: 

Fuel Selection. He can advise you what type 
Regardless of from whom you bu 

™ $s y y of fuel is best suited to your particular make 

your tractor fuel this year be posi- and age of tractor. 

tive beyond all doubt that you are , . ; 

I > y y Wide Choice. He offers you your choice of 

t. buying the very best for your tractor. fast-starting, long-lasting Standard Red 

~ You simply cannot afford, and the nation can- Crown Gasoline, economical Standard Blue 

”y not afford to have you run your tractor on Crown Saeine or low priced Standard 

4 a fuel that may injure your engine. That Tractor Fuel* for two-fuel tractors. 

re means you must burn a fuel of uniform qual- Dependable Service. He gives you delivery 

y- ity—a fuel that has been produced scientifi- when and where you want your fuel with as- 

» cally and shipped to you under the safeguards surance that each successive gallon will be 

u- that only a company with an unquestioned of uniform quality and give maximum power. 
reputation and with the most modern refin- And last but not least, he may be able to 

s- ing and distributing facilities can supply. help you in many other ways to save you 

fi Last month we told you through this mag- time and money and keep your farm machin- 

ts Hs ‘ d 

” azine that Standard Oil men on the “Farm ery running for the duration—and beyond. 

ul Front” had mobilized to 

nt ; 

is help you with your | FoR YOUR CONVENIENCE yourStandardoii | Remember—the Stand- 

a i man always carries a supply of these popular il Dealer in t 

. Attire: farming problems Standard Oil products on his truck: ard Oi “—_ ; speshinecigs 

ro —to be of service in any is putting service ahead 

it Eureka Harness Oil Mica Axle Grease 7 

to way they can to make Bovinol Stock Spray § Superla Cream Separator Oil of sales to keep Ameri- 

° Superla Insect Spray Semdac Liquid Gloss ’ 

~ your equipment last Eureka Belt Dressi Semdac Flor-Glaze ca’s cars on the road. 

if 

th : 

- . *Sold as Standard Tractor Distillate in South < - 

1¢ , IVE ae Ac\ Daxota and as Stanoler Fuel No. 1 in Wyoming. The sign of Car Conservation Headquarters 

to _STANDARD [~~ —= 





he ep, STANDARD OIL COMPANY /*" 
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Were backing them up” 


Marching right along with the armed forces of 
this country are thousands of telephone workers. 

They work side by side with the Army and 
Navy. Wherever the need is communications, you 
are likely to find telephone men and their trucks 
and materials. 

Day and night the order is for speed and more 
speed. 

They wear no uniforms, these telephone 
workers, but men in uniform know how much 
they are putting into the Nation’s biggest job. 


They see it first-hand and they know it is first-rate. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





@ “THE TELEPHONE HOUR” IS BROADCAST EVERY 
MONDAY EVENING OVER THE N. B. C. RED NETWORK 
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The New Movies 
Reviewed by Bob Clark 
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Yes, I'm the dramatic critic! 
Are you a_ playwright?" 


In This Our Life (Warner Bros.): One 
of the great things about Bette Davis, and 
probably the one that contributed most 
to her success, is the fact that she doesn’t 
insist on being a heroine. Whether this is 
her idea or that of a smart manager o1 
what, the fact remains that she is about 
the only top-notch actress who can and 
will play cruel, unsympathetic parts. She 
plays them well, too, and the result has 
been stardom in some of the choicest 
dramatic plums of the last few years. 

In This Our Life is no exception. As 
Stanley Timberlake, daughter of a mod- 
ern Southern family, Miss Davis manages 
to be spoiled, selfish, hysterical, and mur- 
derous with scarcely a pause for breath 
She starts off with a bang by running 
away with Sister’s husband (Olivia de 
Havilland’s Dennis Morgan), leaving her 
own fiancé (George Brent) behind. Olivia 
divorces Dennis and gradually falls in love 
with Brent. Meanwhile, after a few months 
of Stanley, Dennis commits suicide, and 
Stanley is brought home in hysterics. 

She starts in right away getting money 
out of people and making passes at Brent, 
but a hit-and-run auto accident gets her in 
trouble. She has killed a child and blamed 
the accident on a Negro boy, but the 
evidence turns against her in spite of con- 
siderable legal squirming. Then she kills 
herself in another wreck. Twenty miles* 
and drive carefully! 


Born to Sing (M-G-M): Best trial balloon 
so far in the find-somebody-to-replace- 
Judy-Garland campaign, Born to Sing 
makes erstwhile brat Virginia Weidler into 
a fairly presentable heroine. Her papa, 
a playwright, is in trouble; a wicked pro- 
ducer stole his show and is going to pro- 
duce it. Virginia, Ray McDonald, a gang- 
ster named Pete, and several miscellaneous 
kids save the day by putting the show on 
themselves the day before its official open- 
ing. Good fun. Fifteen miles. * 


Rings on Her Fingers (20th-Fox): This 
is really a slightly tarnished version of 
The Lady Eve, but it’s not bad, Linda (Gene 
Tierney) is a shopgirl who joins up with a 
couple of society crooks—the amiable kind 
—and goes hunting for millionaires in 
Palm Beach. They find one (Henry Fonda 
and take him to the extent of $15,000, but 
it turns out he’s only a clerk and has los' 
his life savings. 

Back in New York with rich John Shep- 
perd on the line, Linda runs into Hank, 
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falls for him, begins scheming how to get 
him his money back. She arranges for him 
to win it in a gambling house, but one of 
her partners gets wind of the plan and 
makes him lose it all again. This sort of 
thing goes on for some time, made worse 
by Shepperd trotting around thinking 
Linda’s in love with him. She promises her 
co-workers that she’ll marry him if they let 
Hank have his money back, but she 
doesn’t, of course, at the last minute. They 
all reform in the end. Ten miles. * 


The Ghost of Frankenstein (Uni- 
versal): Fourth and probably last resusci- 
tation of the familiar Monster, this picture 
has a funny twist. If you remember the 
original show—and it was quite a while 
ago—Doctor Frankenstein was a pleasant, 
tho mildly unhinged, young man. Now it 
develops he was an unprincipled villain, 
and Universal Studios have done their 
darndest to exterminate his one surviving 
son as well as the Monster. Also there’s a 
new Monster this time, none other than 
Lon Chaney, Jr. 

Mr. Chaney, the Monster, is rescued 
from some sulphur pits (where he had 
fallen in the last picture) by Ygor, the 
crazy shepherd (Bela Lugosi). Unfortu- 
nately his electrical system is out of whack, 
so Ygor takes him to Doctor Frankenstein 
III for repairs. On the way the Monster, 
who likes little girls, meets a little girl, and 
the suspicious villagers attack him and 
Ygor—he has killed too many people to 
make a good nursemaid, according to the 
villagers. They escape to the Doctor’s sani- 
tarium, where the Monster kills a staff 
doctor and, accidentally, Ygor. Franken- 
stein decides to put the doctor’s brain in 
the Monster, but a jealous assistant balls 
things up and puts Ygor’s in instead. They 
get into a fracas after a while and all die 
in a fire in the laboratory. Ten miles. * 


*Worth going that far to see. 


TWENTY-MILE CLUB: Dumbo; One Foot 
n Heaven; H. M. Pulham, Esq.; Louisiana 
Purchase; Suspicion; How Green Was My 
Valley; The Man Who Came to Dinner; Kings 
Row; Woman of the Year. END 
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“I told the chief you wanted new 
territory and a raise, Fenley, and 
that’s what he did with your pin!” 














































Truck Operators, Large and Small, 
Will Heartily Welcome 


CHEVROLETS 
‘TRUCK CONSERVATION 
PLAN 

















Truck operators everywhere will recog- 
nize Chevrolet’s ‘Truck Conservation | 
Plan” as a long forward step toward | 
keeping America’s trucks rolling. See 
your Chevrolet dealer for full details, | 
and get longer, stronger, 
more economical service 


FOPVICTORY 
+ 


out of your trucks. yl BUY 


BONDS ; 
STAMPS 
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DETROIT, MICHIGAN 











CONSERVE TIRES CONSERVE BRAKES 
CONSERVE OIL CONSERVE GAS 
CONSERVE ENGINE CONSERVE TRANSMISSION 


CONSERVE COOLING CONSERVE EVERY | 
SYSTEM VITAL PART | 








A MOBILE NATION IS A STRONG NATION 


Always SEE YOUR LOCAL CHEVROLET DEALER FOR SERVICE 


on any car or truck 
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HELPFUL HANK SAYS: 














“Don’t force it—a file 
will do it better!” 





Maxesuirt repams don’t pay. An over- 
size king-bolt or hitch-pin filed down— 
a rivet clinch filed off—an overtight part 
file-fitted—means a better job than when 
it is impatiently hammered or other- 
wise forced. 

The longer wear and better perform- 
ance you'll get out of implements so re- 
paired or overhauled will many times 
repay you for the small cost of a batch 
of fresh Nicholson or Black 
Diamond Files. They’re 
tough, uniform, depend- 
able. . . . Twelve perfect 
files in every dozen is the 
guarantee of the world’s 
largest file manufacturer. 

Your implement or hard- 
ware dealer will be glad to 
help you pick out a sen- 
sible assortment of files 
for getting things ready for 
the spring “push.” 


NICHOLSON FILE CO., 23 Acorn St. 
Providence, R.1., U. S$. A. 
(Also Canadian Plant, 
Port Hope, Ont.) 


NICHOLSON 
FILES : 


PURPOSE 
$= 
: > FOR VICTORY — 
a “* BUY DEFENSE BONDS 
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n and Off 
the Farm 


By Gus Larson 
and Garth Bell 


A POPULAR form of saloon in London 
200 years ago was the milk bar. A customer 
ordering a glass of milk waited for the 
“bartender” to milk the cow which was 
kept behind the bar. The milk was served 
warm. 


The best man at a wedding once served 
a useful purpose. The custom is a survival 
of primitive marriage when a man seized 
his prospective bride by force and carried 
her away. Before the kidnaping, the pros- 
pective groom selected his most faithful 
friend to go along and to beat off the 
attacks of the relatives while he ran away 
with the girl. 





A tobacco-chewing mouse is a pet of 


Ernest P. Walker, Assistant Director of the 
National Zoological Park. This mouse, 
which he calls Ony, picks up cigar butts, 
carries them into a corner, tears them 
apart, and chews the tobacco. The mouse 
then places the tobacco in his fur. It is 
believed the mouse does this to keep his 
fur clear of parasites. 


What would soft mattresses do for your 
cattle? The Wisconsin Conservation Bulle- 
tin for April, 1940, announced that cattle 
bedded on peat have been found to develop: 
faster then those bedded on straw. Peat 
makes a softer bed and cattle spend more 
time lying down. Lying down requires 
eight percent less energy than standing. 


The farmers of India resort to low but 
effective trickery to increase production. 
Honey output is doubled by robbing combs 
before they are full. The unsuspecting bees 
work overtime to fill their quota. Cows 
are tricked into better yields by showing 
them a stuffed calf at milking time as a 
come-on. 


In the sixth century a Chinese physician 
mixed a “flying elixir” of gold, cinnabar, 
and sulphur. Anyone drinking the “‘flight 
water” was supposed to be able to fly 
about in the clouds. The truth in it was 
that after drinking this mixture most of the 
people thought they had been on a cruise 
in the clouds. 
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Ants have long been used in Asiatic 
surgery. As recently as 1918, Asiatic sur- 
geons used ants to hold together cuts and 
incisions. The cut was held together with 
one hand, while the ants seized the flesh, 
closing the wound. Their bodies were then 
snipped off and the heads held the flesh. 


Witching for water has been popular 
since ancient times. Many stick diviners 
claimed supernatural powers. Reading the 
contents of a sealed envelope and smelling 
out oil wells were claimed as accomplish- 
ments. A good “stick witcher’? was con- 
sidered more effective than a pack of 
bloodhounds for tracking down criminals. 


When the potato was first introduced in- 
to Scotland, strict churchgoers refused to 
eat it because it wasn’t mentioned in the 
Bible. French peasants shied away from 
planting the potato because they believed 
it would poison the soil. In Prussia King 
William I threatened to cut off the noses 
and ears of all those who refused to plant 
the then-unpopular “Erdapfel’? (German 
for potato). 


Frontiersmen did not approve of their 
politicians wearing nightgowns. A promi- 
nent Indiana politician was defeated in 
the 1820’s when gossip spread that he had 
been seen wearing a city nightgown. 
**Puttin’ on airs’’ was not tolerated. 





Centuries ago farmers of Central Europe 
were tricked into paying higher taxes. A 
law giving farmers the right to keep all 
buried treasure turned over by the plow 
caused them to plow deeper, resulting in 
greater crop yields—and higher taxes! 

American “‘bloomer girls’? of the 1850’s 
failed to appreciate the penetrating stares 
of local gossips. To protect themselves, as 
well as their bloomers, girls organized into 
bloomer clubs where they secretly dis- 
cussed problems of length, color, ruffles, 
and style. The bloomer fad lost its popu- 
larity when anti-bloomer societies and 
strait-laced magazines charged that the 
financial panic of 1857 was a direct result 
of the “hideous bloomer fad,” the “‘low- 
necked gown,” and the “hoop skirt.’’ END 
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MAKE A TRIPLE DEPOSIT 
in your Soil Bank Account 


America had its No Man’s Land, too, after the last war . . . with gullies instead of 
graves, half-buried fenceposts instead of white crosses. Drifted top soil was the crop 
of the Grim Reaper, harvested on hundreds of farms plowed up to grow wheat. 

What a reassurance it is to know that your All-Crop Harvester can paint exactly 
the opposite picture . . . can fortify your farm against the fifth column of soil erosion, 
the sabotage of soil-robbing crops! 

The All-Crop Harvester is enlisting the legion of legumes for Uncle Sam . . . 
recruiting a billion bacteria to feed your soil with nitrogen from the air. No other 
machine gives you such a wide range of crops ... 102 all told. Just by slipping in 
an inexpensive sieve and making simple adjustments, you can switch from protein- 
rich soybeans to grama grass with roots that are a reservoir for rain. From sorghums, 
the “camel crops”. . . to sweet clover, the old standby 
for green manure. 

In 1918, the one-crop system. In 1942, the all-crop 
system. America has been made incomparably stronger 
by the change. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


RACTOR DIVISION-MILWAUKEE-JU.S. A. 


ALL CROP HARVESTER 


“Successor to the Binder” 


. 


‘e 


: Pe rly ; fin elle is 
OP SAL ees FN 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. COMPANY «+ Dept. 1, Tractor Division * Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gentlemen: I want the whole story. Send free books checked. 
OD a cisatecncicen ee One county. 


0 Model 40 All-Crop Harvester ©) 2-Row C Tractor O Crawler Tractor 
C) Model 60 All-Crop Harvester () 2-Plow WC Tractor (1) Power Mower 
(J) 1-Plow B Tractor O Implements O) Power Units 











Name 
Please Print 








Town 
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SPARK PLUGS 








SAVE GAS 


Goon | 
FARMING 


is also Good Defense 

















Your spark plugs directly affect your 
power cost,— and, thus, your net income. 
Dirty or worn plugs waste up to one gal- 
lon of fuel in ten, cause hard starting and 
loss of power. Here’s how to avoid this 
expense: 


1. Have your plugs cleaned, and gaps ad- 
justed, every 4,000 miles or every 200 hours. 


2. Replace badly worn plugs promptly. 


Important improvements have been made 
in AC Spark Plugs for tractors, trucks, and 
stationary engines, as the result of making 
plugs for bombing and fighting planes. 
They are much sturdier, cool faster, fire 
easier, and foul less quickly. AC plugs for 
passenger Cars continue to enjoy the qual- 
ity endorsement of use for equipment in 
more new cars than any other plugs. 


Keep your plugs clean—replace badly 
worn plugs with new AC’s—and you'll 
help Defense, and yourself. 


AC’s are used as original factory equipment 
on more new cars and trucks than any other 


brand of spark plugs. 





It’s EASY to get Plugs Cleaned! 
1. Remove the dirty 
plugs. 
2. Install a set of 
spare plugs in their 
place. 
3. Take the dirty 
plugs along on any 
trip to town. 

and— 
Get Plugs Cleaned Where You See This Sign 


sane mes 
CLEANING STATION 














FOR DEFENSE: AC builds aircraft spark plugs, 
machine guns, standard spark plugs, oil filters, 
and many other products. 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION 


eneral Motors Corporation 
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SHOP AND SPORT 


PROFILE LAID OUT IN 42” SQUARES 

















WHITE PINE 
CONSTRUCTION 


SAID 
BLOCKS 


NIPPLE B 


BICYCLE 


PX. GALY 
SPOKE y 
STR BENT Hee, 
* ad U ‘gs 
RUDDER ASSEMBLY wo” —ssoupered ff 


Tuts little wooden model is a simplifica- 
tion of the latest design in U. S. Destroyers. 
It is very light, and the powerful rubber- 
band motor sends it along at a surprising 
speed. White pine, being easy to work, is 
excellent material for the job and has the 
added advantage of being light. The pro- 
file indicates locations of the various above- 
deck structures, which roughly correspond 
to those of the full-sized ships (this isn’t 
an exact scale model). 

Note in the sectional view that not only 
is the hull hollowed out, but the deck 
house as well. Make the funnel of balsa if 
available in order to keep everything above 
the waterline as light as possible. A keel of 
heavy galvanized iron resists torque as 
well as serves as ballast, and a strip on the 
aft end is bent up and soldered to form a 
propeller-shaft bearing. and rud- 
der are made the same as in the sub- 
marine. 

Assemble the hull, deck, and super- 
structures with brads and casein water- 
proof glue, applying the latter to all con- 
tacting surfaces before any painting is 
done. When complete, paint “battleship 
gray.” As long as the vessel isn’t likely to 
get into actual enemy territory, a spot of 
Chinese red on the funnel and roofs of 
deck houses is permissible to snap up the 
appearance. 


Submarine 


This toy submarine, powered by rubber 
bands, dives in realistic manner when the 
submerging vanes are tilted downward, 
then returns to the surface when the motor 
has run down. It can easily be made in the 
farm workshop from scrap materials and 


Pond Patrol 










about the only thing you need to 
buy is the rubber band. 

The hull is of white pine made 
in halves screwed together with 
the iron keel between. This ar- 
rangement simplifies construc- 
tion and assembly. On two pieces 
of pine of the sizes given lay out 
the hull outline as in the squared 
profile; next chisel a groove i: 
each one on the angle indicated 
When the blocks are placed to- 
gether a tunnel is formed for the 
rubber motor, and it should be at 
least three-eighths inch in diam- 
eter. Lower part of each block 
is recessed to receive the keel, a 
piece of flat iron about one- 


} is” Gaw eighth inch thick. Thinner or 


thicker metal may be used s0 
long as there is just enough 
weight to hold the completed 
sub down so that the deck is bare- 
ly above the surface. For thicker 
iron, make a shorter keel, and 
vice versa. Weight is needed so 
that the motor will not have to fight against 
a too-buoyant hull when submerging. 

Screw the two blocks together, saw the 
outline and then round the corners as il- 
lustrated in the bow view. Streamlining is 
important. Submerging vanes turn on 4 
brass axis with a force-fit in a hole drilled 
in the hull as illustrated. The water will 
swell these holes and make a tight fit so 
that the vanes will remain in any position. 

For the rudder, solder a galvanized 
blade to a bicycle spoke that has been cut 
to length. Use the threaded end of the 
spoke and insert it in a hole in the stern; 
then screw the nipple down over it to 
clamp it in position against a smal] washer 
on top of the blade. 


A neat, three- [Continued on page W 


PROFILE LAID OUT 
IN 2" JOVARES | 
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‘Mobiloil’s Like River- 
Bottom Land 


Good, Dependable Quality in the Land you 
farm and the Oil you use sure pays you back 


handsomely,” says HARLAND N. BOWEN 


OF WHEATFIELD, INDIANA 























R. BOWEN farms 450 acres 

of rich, black river land 

out there. “‘Long ago,” says 
Farmer Bowen, “I realized the 
importance of quality in farm 
land or equipment.When I be- 
gan using a tractor, I naturally 
looked around for quality oil. 
Mobiloil had that reputation. 
I tried it — and it never let me 


down. Engine trouble and! 
are are strangers.’ 
Takeatip from a man that’s 
learned! Use the oil in your 
a 3 tractor engine that helps fight 
wear,retardsludgeandcarbon 
g formation — Mobiloil. And re- 
member to protect your gears 


with Mobiloil Gear Oil. 





THESE PRODUCTS CAN HELP SAVE 
MONEY ON YOUR FARM 


MOBILOIL—to protect your car and farm engines. 
MOBILGAS— power... smoothness... thrifty mileage. 
MOBILGREASE No. 2—retards wear in farm machinery. 
POWER FUEL—for farm fuel economy. 
MOBILOIL GEAR OILS in grades your gears require. 
BUG-A-BOO—to kill insects quickly. 

we , SANILAC CATTLE SPRAY—protection against flies. 
FARMER BOWEN and Mobiloil Man Mockler (left). Mobiloil SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO. INC.,and Affiliates: Mag- 
and Mobilgrease assure Farmer Bowen dependable protec- nolia Petroleum Co., enna’ Mebialeun Corp. of Calif. 
tion...low repair and maintenance costs. 


tee =o ze 
’ Mobilgas Niobilo:l 


coo HELPS MAKE EQUIPMENT LAST 
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CHICKS — HOW 
DO YOU DO IT? 


















IT ISNT LUCK-} 
1 START WITH 
GOOD CHICKS, 
1 KEEP THINGS 
CLEAN AND.. 








PURINA 
CHICK 
STARTENA 


Cranes 









| KNOW STARTENAS 
GOOD, BUT ISN’T IT 
EXPENSIVE ? 






A CHICKS VERY LIFE MAY 
DEPEND ON THE FEED You}; 
GIVE IT / 











IT COSTS ABOUT 
A PENNY A CHICK 
MORE THAN SOME 
OTHER FEEDS. 








‘>= 


THREE WAYS TO GROW GOOD PULLETS 


Two pounds per chick—that’s all the Startena it takes to get chicks off to a 
good start. Even if Startena costs a half cent per pound more than some other 
feeds, that’s only one cent per chick. When you’ve fed 2 pounds 
of Startena switch to one of Purina’s special growing feeds. 


] If you have NO GRAIN, feed 
Purina GROWENA, the complete 


; Choose the grow- 
growing feed. 


ing feed that fits 

your needs «+. see 

2 If you have GRAIN, feed Purina your Purina dealer! 
GROWING CHOW, the growing 


mash that goes with scratch grain. 


3 If you have LOTS OF GRAIN, 
feed Purina CHOWDER, the con- 
centrated grain balancer to be 
mixed with ground grain. 





PURINA MILLS, St. Louis, Mo. 


nn hE ss" s sa" “ss “oon Be s 
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bladed propeller is made by drilling three 
holes 120 degrees apart in a sheet of gal 
vanized iron, then cutting the blades, a; 
shown. This type of blade permits a pro- 
nounced bend, or pitch, which is necessary 
to prevent rubbers’ unwinding too fast 
Bend the blades before soldering on thy 
shaft of one-sixteenth-inch brass wire. Th 
end should be bent over and hooked i 

a second hole in the propeller so that it 
not likely to twist off under strain. A bi- 
cycle-spoke nipple inserted in a woode: 
plug makes a good, steady bearing for t! 
propeller shaft. 


Wixpivc the motor should be done as ir 
model airplanes, that is, by drawing out 
the forward end and using a hand dril| 
with a hook in the jaws. An old egg beat- 
er can also be adapted for this purpose 
Adjustment of the weight can be done b 
grinding down one end or the other of th 
keel, so that at rest the sub remains level! 
To prevent its becoming water-logged, 
paint inside as well as out thoroly wit 
a final coat of spar varnish. Battleshi; 
gray is the logical for the outside. Super- 
structure, conning tower, gun are 

wood, and the after-hatch merely a buttor 


mold.—Hi Sibley 


Oshkosh Boys 
Know Their Cows 


Axy county agent will tell you what a 
tough job it is to put a really new idea 
across. Farm youth are often easier to 
reach and convince than are their par- 
ents. A county agent will tell you that, 
too. Fifteen boys of high-school age can 
spread a lot of new ideas, and 120 boys 
of the same age with one idea—well, let's 
start from the beginning. 

Eleven years ago “‘Wilki’’ Wilkinson took 
a job as instructor of agriculture in Osh- 
kosh Vocational School. It was a good job, 
in a good dairy region. It didn’t take 
Wilki long after visiting the farms around 
Oshkosh to see that the use of the Bab- 
cock test to determine a cow’s butterfat 
production was very limited. 

Of course, the farmers were being paid 
by the amount of butterfat in the milk 
they sold, but it was a rare farmer indeed 
who could tell you the amount of butterfat 
each individual cow in his herd produced. 

Inasmuch as the students in Wilkinson's 
classes were all farm boys, he soon taught 
them the use of the Babcock test and the 
accompanying computations. 

His next step was to organize these boys 
into a group known as the Oshkosh Junior 
Dairy Herd Improvement Association 
Each student was to test all the cows in his 
home herd once a month during the course 
of a year, at the end of which he wast 
compare each cow’s production with th 
approximate cost of keeping her. 

As this group closed its ninth year ol 
work, 120 high-school boys had tested 75! 
cows in 49 herds. Outstanding achieve- 
ments in that period of time included the 
proving of 16 herd sires and three brood 
cows, the formation of a co-operative bull 
ring, and 71-percent success in the breed- 
ing of cattle by artificial means. 

When they first started out, they came t 
the conclusion that the comparison of the 
production of the different herds meant 
little unless comparable and uniform ra 
tions were fed all cattle on test. 

They agreed on the following feeding 
program (cows were to be fed according 10 
capacity and production): grain—home- 
grown grains supplemented by high-pro 
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icin feeds; roughage—good legume hay 
and corn silage; pasture—permanent blue- 
grass and canary grass supplemented by 
legume aftermath. 

Their testing got results, their feeding 
made the results comparable, and after six 
years the following figures were compiled: 

Freshmen who completed their first year 
of testing 55 herds had an average butter- 
fat production of 242 pounds of butterfat 
per cow. [heir poorest cows produced 151 
pounds of butterfat, and their best cows 
produced 354 pounds of butterfat. 

Now note the increase: Sophomores who 
completed two years of testing 36 herds 
had an average butterfat production for 
the herds of 276 pounds—an average herd 
increase of 34 pounds of butterfat in a 
year’s time. The poorest cows of the sopho- 
mores produced 185 pounds of butterfat 
and their best 393 pounds of butterfat. 

Juniors and seniors who completed three 
and four years of testing and record keep- 
ing show the following results: Their herd 
average was 309 pounds of butterfat, their 
poorest 210 pounds, and their best 405 
pounds of butterfat. 





Wirxr and his boys didn’t stop here, how- 
ever; they went on to establish‘a firm breed- 
ing program for increasing the future pro- 
duction of their herds. 

Their figures show that about half of 
he proved bulls lower the production of 
daughters from 300-pound dams, while 
about half of them increase the production 
f their daughters. 

One of the bulls proved by a 17-year-old 
student, a -Holstein, Newinco Pontiac 
Creator Fobes, was found to have an index 
f 624 by 16 dam-daughter comparisons. 

In order to take more complete advan- 
tage of the good proved bulls in the As- 
sociation, a co-operative bull ring was 
formed by four of the older boys in the 


scroup in 1938. They purchased a proved 


sire and continue to use the bull co-oper- 
atively, 

In 1936 an artificial breeding program 
was introduced by Wilki. Of the 31 cows 
bred by artificial means, 22 cows or 71 
percent were settled. 

Still striving to improve their work, 
Wilki and his boys have devised a new ad- 
dition to their dairying work. It is a 16- 
point herd-health program drawn up by 
members with the advice of competent 
veterinarians and dairymen. This pro- 
gram is designed to stimulate thought and 
are in the prevention of infection of the 
herds from outside sources, as well as the 
spread in the same herd. An outstand- 
ing feature of this program is a placard de- 
signed by the group to be posted in barns 
in an effort to reduce the infection of herds 
irom outside sources. — Jack Gunning 
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DELCO se arrcey i 


Delco batteries are available for every make and model automobile, as 
well as for trucks, buses, tractors and commercial vehicles. They are 
sold by 34,000 dealers under the direction of United Motors Service. 


Delco-Remy equipment for cars, trucks and tractors 
Delco-Remy starting, lighting and ignition are original equipment on three out 
of five cars and trucks on the road; most makes of tractors, too, offer dependable 
Delco-Remy starting and lighting. If your equipment is Delco-Remy, insist 
equipment parts for replacements. They can be 
obtained through United Motors Service and their authorized electrical service 
stations, or from your car dealer. 


* DELCO-REMY SUPPLIES AMERICA’S * x 
LAND, SEA AND AIR FORCES 


Aluminum and magnesium castings and machined parts for aircraft * 
engines... generators, regulators and cranking motors for Diesel- and 
gasoline-powered trucks, tractors, tanks and torpedo boats. . . military * 
aircraft generators . . . shielded electrical equipment for radio-equipped 
Army vehicles . . . blackout switches and instrument panel controls 
... storage batteries, cranking motors, generators, ignition distributors * ; 
and coils for all types of military vehicles. 


PRODUCT OF Delco-Remy | 
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WHEN YOU BUILD with Insulite, you 
insulate as you build. The large panels 
of Insulite are easy to handle; one man 
can carry a panel and fit it into place. 
Insulite is easy to saw; an ordinary hand- 
saw does the trick. Insulite fits snugly 
around door and window openings. 
Insulite is the handy building material 
for every farm. Keep a bundle handy. 














BIGGER CREAM CHECKS 


Cows kept in warm, well-insulated barns grodene 
more milk the year around—require less feed. 

Make more money in 1942 by insulating your dairy 
barn with Insulite. You can apply the Insulite panels 
to existing walls and ceilings in leisure time. 








BIGGER EGG CHECKS 


Poultry experts agree that hens kept warm and dry, 
free from draughts, produce more eggs, require less 
feed. Laying houses lined with Insulite protect your 
flock from weather extremes—assuring healthy hens. 





at ¥ 


EXTRA ROOMS 


Modernize your home with Insulite. Use Insulite to 
build extra rooms in attics or other unused space. 
Merely apply Insulite to walls or framing members 
for a cheerful, insulated and more comfortable room. 


MAIL COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 





Division of Minnesota @ Ontario Paper 
Company, Dept. SF42, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send me plans for Insulite— 


Poultry House—Northern Type [J 
Poultry House—Southern Type 2 Portable 
Brooder House [) Range Shelter () Dairy Barn [) 
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The Cover Story 


circumstances,’ Mrs. Kuehl says, “has 
been because of our loyalty to our faith 
in God.” 

The Kuehls are engaged in diversified 
farming, and exact cost accounts are kept 
on every product. Production ability is 
the only yardstick Mr. Kuehl applies to 
his farming methods. The beef cattle are 
Shorthorns, and he tries to raise enough 
calves for feeder stock. He has a small herd 
of dairy cattle, mostly Holstein, each of 
which is a proved producer. He supplies 
regular customers with bottled cream and 
selected eggs and dressed chickens (White 
Rock)—at premium prices. The use of an 
electric brooder has increased his poultry 
production in October, November, and 
December after lighting the laying house. 


Forty to 50 Hampshire hogs are raised 
each year, providing a sizable portion of 
the gross income. Kuehl is an AAA co- 
operator (he is township committeeman 
and also is township chairman of the Farm 
Bureau), and there are usually some acres 
devoted to small grains and miscellaneous 
crops—for instance, flax last year. 

They built the new house after the old 
one was destroyed by fire one cold Febru- 
ary night. Mrs. Kuehl says: 

*““As I watched the flames devour our 
rambling old house, strangely enough it 
was not the newly remodeled kitchen, the 
added bathroom, the dusty pink wall- 
paper, or the many other improvements 
we had labored over which sent my spirits 
into the depths. It was the beautiful, 
curving stairway, the spindles of which 
we had not yet found time to refinish. 

“For nine years we had dreamed, 
planned, and worked to bring back the 
beauty and add conveniences to the 50- 
year-old house. Never once had we thought 
of building a new one. Now, overnight, 
we were faced with the problem of planning 
a new home. 

“We soon found that for $4,000, the 
amount we could afford to invest in a 
house, we could not be satisfied without 
very careful planning. We sought plans 
everywhere, but found none to suit us, so 
we obtained the help of a graduate stu- 
dent of architecture at Iowa State College 
who drew plans to our specifications. To- 
gether we worked out plans to take care 
of our needs for not only a home, but 
for a workshop and an office as well. 








[ Continued from page 7} 


“‘The plans had to fit the excavation for 
the old house and make use of the drains. 
the cistern, cesspool, and coal chute. There 
had to be a new septic tank with separate 
drainage (fitted with grease trap) for the 
kitchen. 

“We found this money for advice well 
spent; plumbing, heating, and 
were all worked out in the plans. We 
chose the Georgian Colonial style of archi- 
tecture because it gave us more for our 
money in this compact two-story structure 
without dormers, porches, or heavy eaves 

“We planned for plenty of storage space 
—closets, drawers, and shelves in every 
unused space—for insulation of loose-fill 
type in the roof and blanket-type for the 
walls; all windows are metal weather 
stripped and fitted with storm windows. 

“When we submitted our plans to 
several builders we were told we’d planned 
a $7,500—-$8,000 structure. Now, we 
Kuehls are nothing if not resourceful. so 
we began to scheme how we could cut 
down on the cost of our home without cut- 
ting the quality or size. We are not afraid 
of work; we had done almost every type of 
work remodeling our old house. We could 
do the same for our new home. 

**My husband hired a man to put in the 
farm crops so he could work on the house, 
We contracted for a carpenter to do the 
woodwork; we hired a mason to help lay 
up the basement walls, and a plasterer 
when the time came. The plumbing and 
wiring my husband did himself, with ad- 
vice from the local dealers. He and the 
hired man tacked the insulation on the 
joists and helped the carpenters when- 
ever they could. 


wiring 


a3 

Mirtam, Jean, and I served lemonade 
hot afternoons to keep up the morale of 
the carpenters. We kept the shavings and 
scraps cleaned away, and what few 
changes we made in the plans were talked 
over with Mr. Peterson, our builder, be- 
fore the work was done, not after. 

“After the carpenters left we did not 
hire painters and decorators. From then 
on the family took over. We filled our oak 
floors and gave them two coats of wat, 
polishing well after each coat. Then we 
moved in. The painting of woodwork and 
walls could wait our time and pleasure. 
After all, building a home on a limited 
amount of money [ Continued on page 7! 











' DOC JONES’ 
TATTOOING 
REMOVED 


























“Say, Doc, you gotta help me! 
There's something I've got to 
get off my chest right away!” 
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“The boys are coming over for a 
game of cards, dear. What did 
you do with my marked deck?” 
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THANKS TO THAT SPECIAL "ff fo 
CRIMP CUT ‘ 


In recent laboratory “smoking bowi” 
tests, Prince Albert burned 


% DEGREES 
COOLER 


than the average of the 30 other 
of the largest-selling brands 
tested— coolest of ali! 











THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 
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OOK at it from any angle — convenience, health, 
comfort, fire-protection—running water is a boon 
on any farm! And it’s especially needed today, when 


farmers face the biggest producing job in generations. 


Count yourself lucky, then, if you have running 
water. If you haven’t, plan now to install an up-to- 
date water system. Your Crane 
dealer stands ready with friendly 
advice and counsel in helping you 
to secure the big advantages of 


running water. Drop in to see him. 








Crane Jet Pumps need not be placed over well 
head, but can be installed in any convenient loca- 


PRICED TO FIT YOUR PURSE 






tion. For deep or shallow well service. Pumping 
depth up to 150 feet—available from stock. 
Durable — simple to install. 


“CRANE: 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SO. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
VALVES + FITTINGS + PIPE + PLUMBING + HEATING + PUMPS 
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The Farm Outlook 
[ Continued from pa 


Farm costs will also average higher tha 
in 1941, but on the whole the relationshj; 
between prices paid and prices received 
expected to average around parity. That 
price relationships are expected to avera 


about the same as in December and Janu. 


ary, when farm prices averaged 99 and | 
percent of parity respectively. Farm | 
senators may push prices higher. 


Good Hog Prices. The revised 1942 hog 
production goal calls for the slaughter of 8 
million head—10.5 million more: tha: 
1941 slaughter and 3.7 million more tha; 
the September, 1941, goal for 1942. Farm. 
ers indicated in the December pig surv: 
that they intended to raise 28 percent n 
litters than a year ago this spring. Or 
basis of this and the increase in hog pro- 
duction which took place in 1941, it ap- 
pears that farmers will about reach th 
desired production goal. 

Hog prices rose sharply in Februar 
The February-17 average of $13 per hun- 
dredweight at Chicago was the highest 
average for any day since June, 1926, and 
the highest for February since 1920. Nor- 
mally further rises would be expected be- 
cause hog marketings usually declin¢ 
the late winter and early spring. This year 
however, the rise may be stopped by some 
sort of price-control action. At a $13 aver- 
age in Chicago, hog prices are well abow 
110 percent of parity. Maximum prices 
may not be established for a farm product 
at less than 110 percent of parity, but there 
is nothing in the law to require that maxi- 
mum prices be established when prices ris 
above this level. It is generally believed 
that the Secretary of Agriculture will be 
reluctant to approve any action which 
might discourage hog production. It is 
certain that he will oppose price control 
which would result in an unfavorable corn- 
hog ratio. If price ceilings are imposed, it is 
likely that they will be placed in effect at 
the packer and wholesale level rather than 
on the live animals. 


Increased Cattle Marketings Desired. 
Farmers have not been asked to increase 
their cattle production this year, but they 
have been asked to increase their market- 
ings for slaughter by about 2.5 million 
head. Cattle numbers have been increasing 
since 1938, and the total on January 
1942, was near the 1934 peak. As a result 
slaughter can be increased without an 
reduction in breeding herds. The recom- 
mended increase is designed to prevent 4 
further expansion of cattle numbers, and 
to improve the long-time economic posi 
tion of the industry. Continuation of the 
present upward trend in cattle numbers 
would greatly increase slaughter once th 
turning point in the cattle cycle is reached 
If demand condition should be unfavor- 
able at that time, very low cattle prices 
would result. 

Three percent fewer cattle than a yeal 
earlier were on feed in the Cornbelt o! 
January 1. The supply of heavy cattle o 
feed, however, was the largest on record 
As a result, marketings of fed steers have 
been large during the early part of 1942. As 
these long-fed cattle are cleaned up, prices 
of the better grades should rise relative t 
the medium and common grades. 





No Increase Requested for Sheep. \° 
increase has been requested in sheep an¢ 
lamb production; hence no price-suppot 
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program is in prospect. Sheep and lamb 
production has increased moderately in 
recent years, and some further expansion 
is likely to occur in 1942, 

Farmers received fairly good prices for 
lambs in 1941, and prices probably will 
continue at a relatively high level in 1942. 
Wool prices have been placed under a 
ceiling, but farmers should still receive a 
considerably higher income from wool. 


Butter Uncertain. If butter prices follow 
a normal seasonal trend, average prices 
probably will be somewhat higher than a 
year earlier in the first quarter of this year, 
but somewhat lower than in 1941 during 
the second quarter. The _ butterfat-feed 
ratio probably will be substantially less 
favorable than a year earlier during com- 
ing months. 


Support Announced for Egg Prices. 
The nation’s farm flocks broke all records 
last year to lay 40.7 billion eggs. As their 
contribution to the war effort, farm flocks 
are expected to produce 45.6 billion eggs 
in 1942, An excellent start toward this goal 
was made in January when total egg pro- 
duction and rate of lay per bird both 
reached new all-time highs for the month. 
Definite plans for extended support of the 
spring egg market have been announced 
by the Department of Agriculture. This 
does not mean that egg prices will not de- 
cline seasonally as production increases, 
for the parity prices which determine the 
level at which the Department will support 
egg prices are adjusted for seasonal varia- 
tion. It does» mean, however, that egg 
prices will have a floor. The Department 
will seek to stabilize prices at 85 percent of 
parity on the average, but it is entirely 
possible that prices will drop below this 
level for brief periods. On the whole, egg 
prices probably will average higher in 
1942 than a year earlier. 

The Department has also announced 
that chicken prices, other than broilers, 
will be supported at 85 percent of parity. 
Increased broiler production is definitely 
not wanted. Most of the price support 
probably will go to heavy young chickens, 
since fancy prices for hens would reduce 
egg production. END 
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“All | know is she said she was 
going to have a used tire sale!” 












If, like most farmers, you are demanding 
longer and better service from car, truck, 
tractor or stationary engine, have your 
spark plugs checked and cleaned regularly 
in the Champion Spark Plug Service Unit. 
Remember old, worn-out or carbon en- 
crusted spark plugs rob any engine of econ- 
omy and efficiency. When replacing spark 
plugs insist on dependable Champions. 





“Keep ‘em rolling”—that’s the primary 
purpose of Champion Spark Plugs. Their 
many patented features include the Sill- 
ment seal which banishes troublesome 
leakage common to ordinary spark plugs. 
Leaky spark plugs overheat, preignite and 
cause rough, wasteful engine operation. 

\ 

\ 


\ 











It’s a sunny “good morning” regardless of 
weather when your car, truck or tractor 
starts with the first touch of the starter. 
Champion Spark Plugs are the key to 
quick starts in any temperature, and it’s 
poor business to handicap any engine 
with any but the best these days. 


TO SAVE GASOLINE * KEEP YOUR SPARK PLUGS CLEAN 
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“Some say a rabbit foot helps 


—BUT I'D DRUTHER TRUST 
THE WALLOP 0’ KLEANBORE 
HI-SPEED .22's” 





“For shootin’ pests and 
varmints, it sho’ ain’t 
luck, Mister Bill, it’s 
power you need. And 
power is what Kleanbore Hi-Speed .22’s 
has got the mostest of—they’ll knock 
Mr. Varmint down fo’ keeps!” 





You don’t need to worry about power 
when you shoot Kleanbore Hi-Speed 
.22’s—they pack a wallop for accurate 
long-range shots at wary game... And 
their Kieanbore priming keeps your gun 
cleaner than a hound’s tooth. Pests and 
vermin destroy farm crops, damage farm 
property, cost millions annually. Shoot- 
ing these “animal gangsters” with Klean- 
bore Hi-Speed .22’s is effective and eco- 
nomical. It’s real sport, too! Remington 
Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 





Remington .22’s come in 2 speeds 


NEW IMPROVED KLEANBORE 
KLEANBORE HI- SPEED 


Medium power and 
target speed for in- 
formal target shoot- 
ing, plinking. 


Maximum power and 
highest speed for 
smash, power and 
long range. 
















Kleanbore and Hi-Speed are Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
by Remington Arms Co., Inc. 





Five Do’s for the Cattle Feeder 


reasons that cattle can be finished the last 
two or three months they are in the feed lot 
is, unfortunately, not taking into account 
the fact that the finishing period begins the 
day that these cattle go into the lot and 
start eating concentrated feed. The diges- 
tive process is the same whether the animal 
is just starting in the lot or has been there 
for eight months. Likewise, the carcass is 
affected from the time that cattle are 
started on feed. 


l HAVE heard a great many cattlemen 
say, “I wonder if my cattle are good enough 
to finish?” My answer is that if your cattle 
are good enough to receive 10 or 15 bush- 
els of your own corn or grain they are 
good enough to feed for finish. They should 
be fed a supplement that will unlock the 
full nutritional value of farm-grown grain. 

Certainly it would be foolish to try mak- 
ing a show steer out of a Yellowhammer. 
However, the fact still remains that during 
each day on nearly every termina! market 
you will find cattle of about the same 
weight and quality that sell at different 
prices. In a good many cases the degree of 
finish in the cattle determines whether they 
sell high in their class. Pounds of beef and 
quality of beef are two things—and the 
only things—the cattle feeder has to sell. 

4. There’s an old saying in the business 
that cattle well bought are half sold. True 
indeed! And it could be added that cattle 
headed into the proper market are half 
sold, 

It is just good reasoning and common 
sense to market plain cattle in the first six 
months of the calendar year and during the 
remaining six months to let go of those 
quality cattle which will grade good or 
better. A review of market prices indicates 
that the highest price in the cattle market 
has come more times in September than 
during any other single month. The same 
figures reveal, likewise, that the third 
quarter of the year, July, August, and Sep- 
tember, has been the period in which 
highest prices have prevailed more fre- 
quently than during any other. 

Wise, indeed, is the man who takes into 
account his time of marketing, because in 
the 35-year period from 1905 thru 1939 the 
general average in native beef cattle at 
Chicago in September was $9.85 per 


| Continued from page 15 


hundredweight, while in December tl 
average price was $8.92. In 30 of these 
years the average September price of n 
tive beef cattle at Chicago was $1.16 px 
hundredweight higher than the averag 
price in December. This means $11. 
more on a 1,000-pound steer in Septemb« 
as compared to the same animal fed to th 
same degree of finish in December. Con- 
vincing evidence, I’d call it. 

5. Pork credit at times can make th 
difference between profit and loss. Experi- 
enced cattle feeders accept that truism. | 
is wasteful not to run hogs behind cattle 
and that holds good whether grain 
ground or fed whole. Of course, more grai! 
is wasted by cattle on whole grain, bu 
there is a pork credit to be secured ever 
when grains are ground. Detailed experi- 
mental work has revealed that there is quite 
a difference in the value.of supplements fed 
to cattle from the standpoint of pork credit 


Arrer all is said and done, it does not 
follow, in deciding what to feed, that the 
farmer should handle the same age or 
quality each year, since crop conditions 
may exert a great influence. With abun- 
dant grain, you may choose good-quality 
calves for a long stay in the feed lot. An- 
other year may yield an abundance of 
rough feed and less grain, leading the 
stockman to select plainer grades. Then, 
perhaps, a long tail, a big foot, and a long 
head, without too much concern over 
what lies in between, will be just the thing, 
enabling you to utilize and market a lot 
of cheap roughage. The feeder may prefe1 
steers or it may be heifers; he may decide 
on light cattle or select heavier weights 
much depends on feed supplies. 

After your program is mapped out, plan 
to use all of the home-grown grain and 
roughage you can. Supply what your own 
grain and roughage lack by feeding a good 
commercial supplement. This addition will 
enable you to get the full nutritional value 
of your home-grown feed and carry out the 
five-point plan. 

This five-point program—maximum 
daily gains, profitable gains, finish, thought 
to marketing, and hog-follow-up—is 
simple, sound, fundamental. Thru _ the 
years it has been on the blueprint followed 
by numerous successful cattle feeders. END 





“Hey, Buddy! Could | see you a minute?” 
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KEEP POWER LIFT on grain drills lubricated 
with Insulated Havoline Motor Oil. The 
“plus” qualities (Insulated and Distilled) 
that make Havoline “tops” for your tractor, 
assure thorough protection for the vital 
moving parts of your farm machinery. 





GET THIS FREE! New edition of “Harvest 
Gold,” 80-page, pocket-size booklet, con- 
tains more than 100 tips on avoiding costly 
breakdowns. Ask the Texaco man serving 
your community. 


<epsncoo™ "TRACY PROD 
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IN YOUR SPRING PLANTING 











PACK GREASE CUPS on furrow-opener 
bearings — and lubricate wheel bearings — 
twice daily with Marfak, Texaco’s super- 
tough chassis lubricant that resists wear-out, 
wash-out and squeeze-out. 





SAVE UP TO 25% OF FUEL by following 
recommendations on page 24 of the new 
“Harvest Gold.” When you begin using 
Texaco Fire-Chief readjust carburetor mix- 
ture, since this extra-power gasoline usually 
runs “leaner.” 








ADJUST SPRING TENSION on grain-drill 
clutch plate. Loosen set screws and move 
up collar to prevent slippage. Replace worn- 
out driving bevel gears. Slippage means 
trouble! Stop it before it starts! 





DRAIN EVERY 60 HOURS! Dirt and dust 
constantly get into your tractor’s crankcase, 
making frequent oil changes vital. Refill 
with Insulated Havoline or Texaco Motor 
Oil—both insulated to stand up under higher 
engine heats. 





STICK TO TEXACO for your fuel and lubri- 


cation needs. Call your Texaco man today! 


TUNE IN: FRED ALLEN every Sunday 
ght. See your local newspaper for 


zg 
time and station. 
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SIDE DELIVERY 
RAKES 


CYLINDER-PUSHBAR 
LOADERS 






Tractor 
Drawn 


* 


If the nation is to have more meat and dairy products available, 
farmers must harvest more hay of maximum feeding value. 
This year, hay making faces the handicap of a labor shortage 
in addition to all the natural weather hazards. It will require 
haying machines of unusual efficiency to overcome the situation. 
NEW IDEA Mowers, Rakes and Loaders combine time saving 
speed and capacity with features specially designed to produce 
hay of higher quality. 


NEW IDEA Mowers start the quality se- 
quence by laying a smoother, more even 
swath. NEW IDEA Rakes build windrows 
that promote faster curing with better 
retention of color. NEW IDEA Loaders put 


more hay on the load, waste less on the 


STEEL 
FARM WAGONS 


Modern all-metal! construction. Air-Tired 
and Steel-Wheeled Models. Light draft, 
economical. Handle every type of farm 
hauling job. Air-Tired Model furnished 
less tires and tubes when desired so 
used tires can be mounted. 


ground. Ask your dealer to explain particu- 
lars, or mail the convenient coupon below. 


\ al 


COLDWATER, OHIO 
SANDWICH, ILL. 


NEW IDEA, Inc., Dept. 755, Coldwater, Ohio 


You may send free information on items checked. 
Rakes...... O Loaders 0 Wagons....... 0 









Address 


Name 



















Brome and Crested 
Wheat Grass March On 
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take more abuse than the crested whe 
grass can take. 

On land Orth seeded to the two crops i1 
the fall of 1938, cows are pastured for six 
weeks in the early spring and six to eight 
weeks in the fall after the seed crop is har- 
vested and fall rains give the plants suc- 
culence. 

That brome grass can be pastured year 
after year without injury is well illustrated 
by a 40-acre field Norris Shroder, Stantor 
County, Nebraska, seeded in the fall of 
1898. In 1941 the field was pastured until 
June 2, and then a seed crop of 600 pounds 
per acre was harvested. 

Income from sale of seed of brome gras 
and crested wheat grass is influencing t 
increased production of the two crops. At 
14 cents per pound a one-and-one-half-acr 
plot of crested wheat grass on the farm of 
Albert E. Reddig, Wells County, Nort! 
Dakota, has produced an income in five 
years of $448 or an average of $59.54 per 
acre per year. The seed was planted ir 
early April in 1937, a half inch deep in a 
firm seedbed that was packed after seeding 
The 36-inch rows, seeded at the rate of six 
pounds per acre, were cultivated for weed 
control. 


0: THE various methods of seeding 
crested wheat grass and brome grass, the 
most practical seems to be that of seeding 
with a grain drill. The drill insures the seed 
being planted more evenly and at a more 
uniform depth than other methods of seed- 
ing. 

U. J. Norgaard, Extension Agronomist, 
South Dakota State College, Brookings, 
recommends the following steps for plant- 
ing grasses with an ordinary grain drill: 

1. Clean drill cups and tubes thoroly. 

2. Sharpen disks, if they are dull. 

3. Use two men for drilling. It takes one 
man to run the drill. Provide foot- 
boards so he can ride while seeding, 
using a hand agitator to insure uni- 
form rate of seeding. 

4. Run seeder not more than four mph 

. Set drill reasonably close for trial rate 
of seeding. After a few acres have been 
seeded, adjust drill as needed. 

Depth of planting grasses is an impor- 
tant factor in obtaining stands. Never, sa 
grass specialists, should the seeds of grasses 
that are large be covered more than an 
inch deep. Seeds of small-seeded grasses 
like the gramas should be barely covered 
Agronomists at the Nebraska Agricultural 
Experiment Station point out that brome 
grass seed should ordinarily be covered 
one-half to three-fourths inch. 

Importance of using seeds of the best 
brome grass and crested wheat grass 1s 
demonstrated by the action of the Nebraska 
Crop Improvement Association which in 
1941, for the first time, started certification 
of different strains of brome grass. The 
strains are at present known only by the 
names of farmers producing them. 

Good seed, well-prepared seedbeds, 
proper planting methods, and weed con- 
trol are each playing an important role in 
the increasing popularity of crested wheat 
erass and brome grass from the Kansas- 
Oklahoma line northward. But the greatest 
cause for the increased acreage of the two 
crops is their value for pasture. Alone and 
in mixtures with other grasses and legumes, 
crested wheat grass and brome grass are 
solving many a perplexing problem. END 
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The Farmer Speaks 


[Continued from page 7 | 


perial Family, churches, and large estates, 
the remainder being parceled out among 
16,000,000 peasant households 
average holding was less than 14 acres. 

The revolution released much new land 
for the peasants, but over 10 years passed 
before the Soviet government was able 
to effect a general change in the setup. 
The drive for collectivization began in 
1928 and today the bulk of the agricultural 
output is represented by large-scale mech- 
anized collective farms in which the 
peasant holdings are pooled. There were 
243,000 collective farms in 1941, operated 
by 18,800,000 households. Grain area of 
collective farms increased from 187,500,000 
acres in 1933 to 230,000,000 acres in 1938. 
A number of large farms, most of which 
serve aS agricultural laboratories and ex- 
periment stations, are operated directly 
by the state. 

The backbone of mechanization in 
Soviet agriculture is furnished by the ma- 
chine and tractor stations, each of which 
serves collective farms within its area. 
These stations in 1940 operated 523,000 
tractors and 182,000 combines. 


whose 


Question 4: Which do you think make better 
teachers—men or women? 


The Answer: 
Quali- 
Both the fied No 
. Men Women Same Answers Opinion 
A 
Farmers 25% 1% 20% 6% 8% 
Midwest 


Farmers 23 46 20 6 5 
Other 
Farmers 27 37 21 6 9 


In 1880, there were 15 million U. S. 
children between five and 17 years old. 
Approximately 10 million of them were 
enrolled in U. S. public schools that em- 
ployed 286,593 teachers. These teachers, 
122,795 men and 163,798 women, drew 
salaries totaling $55,942,972. 

Today there are 31 million U. S. chil- 
dren in the same age bracket, and 26 mil- 
lion are enrolled in the public schools. To 
teach these 26 million, there are only 
184,923 men. However, the number of 
women teaching has increased to 690,562, 
and combined man and woman salaries 
total $1,309,292, 447. 

Chere has always been a question as to 
which make the best teachers—men or 
women. A supporter of men is this farmer 

Green County, Indiana: “‘Men are 
steadfast in what they say. Children take 
to them.”’ In agreement is this farmer in 
Richland County, Louisiana: “Men usually 
make teaching a life occupation.” Support- 
ing women is this farmer in Yuma County, 
\rizona: ““‘Women understand the needs 
and desires of children.’ END 

















“Now be sure you get BOTH 
telephone numbers!" 
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‘Wheaties 


Breakfast of Champions”’ 
and “Betty Crocker’’ are registered trade 
marks of General Mills, Inc. Copyright 
1942, General Mills, Inc. 
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Sure, you eat a big breakfast. 
But why not enjoy the added 
flavor and nourishment of 
whole wheat, too? Wheaties 
give you all the well-known 
stay-by-you nourishment of 
choice whole wheat including 
the important Vitamin By. 
Wheaties, “Breakfast of 
Champions,” with milk and 
your favorite fruit make a fine 
addition to your morning 
meal. Get Wheaties today and 
discover new eating pleasure. 
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WHAT TODAY’S WINDOWS 


CAN DO FOR 
FARM HOMES 


They Save Housework... 
Save Money... Help Decorate 





Have you ever had window trouble? Then you can ap- 
preciate these windows. Curtis Silentite “Insulated” wood 
windows do what windows ought to do! They help you 
keep house by keeping out wind, dust and dirt—help 
you save money by keeping heat in—help you decorate 
because they're streamlined! 





Silentite windows don’t rattle, don’t stick. There are no 
weights, cords or pulleys to get out of order. ‘Life-time”’ 
springs make them work effortlessly. They cost much 
less to install than ordinary windows! 


@ There are several styles of Silentite windows. All 
are “Insulated” with weather-stripping built-in at 
the factory. “Pre-fit” screens and storm sash are 
available, too, and priced separately. 

Silentite fits any wall construction—comes in styles 
and sizes to fit any window requirements. 

Whether you're building a new farm home or re- 
modeling the old one, Silentite windows will help 
you save money and trouble. Ask your Curtis dealer 
to show you the Curtis “Economy Calculator.” It 
furnishes proof of window performance that will 
open your eyes! 

Get your free Silentite window book from your 
Curtis dealer. Or mail coupon below. No obligation. 


CurtiS 


WooDWORK 


CILENTITE 


‘ PRE@= rT 
the /nsu/ated window 





mtr rrr enn rer nner ne ------ 4 
j Curtis CoMPANIES SERVICE BUREAU i 
j 801 Curtis Building, Clinton, lowa 1 
! Please send your free Silentite window book show- : 
ing all styles and sizes of today’s windows. j 
1 1 
) Name Bee ee 1, 
i I 
DMD. 5 nev oketsat naan eee ts ! 
i i 
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CURTIS WOODWORK IS SOLD BY 
RELIABLE DEALERS EVERYWHERE 








This Cupboard Goes ‘Round and ‘Round 
































-and it's practical, too, saving kitchen steps by a 


central location, freeing wall space for windows 


By H. E. Wichers, Successful Farming’s Architect 


Waere the housewife wants everything 
stored in a small area, with a minimum of 
time spent in assembling spices from one 
cupboard and raisins from another (nope, 
you can’t get ’em all in one ordinary cup- 
board no matter how well you plan!), this 
revolving cabinet is an answer. From the 
viewpoint of the old-time cabinet builder 
it’s mad as a March hare, but just you lay 
it out in your kitchen and see how much 
more wall space it will give you for win- 
dows and how many steps it will save. 

To be effective, the assembly must be 
built close in to the foods-preparation cen- 
ter. It must, also, swing at a finger touch; 
a good ball bearing on the center pipe 
shaft at the bottom and a secondary bear- 
ing at the top will take care of that. Too, 
because you can’t square a circle, there 
must be a building board or plywood 
baffle curved around the shelf cylinder to 
keep packages, pots, or sacks from whirling 
off the shelves and piling up in the corners 
when little Joe, the neighbor’s kid, gives 
the wheel a whirl for the dickens of it. He 
will! 

There can be as many even-numbered 
shelf dividers as you like, but four or six 
are the most practical. Shelf bottoms are 
best cut from heavy hardboard or ply in a 
complete circle with a hole bored for the 


COUNTER — 






REVOLVING CABINET 





pipe axle and the dividers nailed and 
casein-glued to provide an absolutely rigid 
assembly. Shelves in the plan shown are 
four feet in diameter. This really means 
that the outer portion of each shelf is 13 
feet long—or approximately that. There 
can well be seven or eight shelf bases, so 
you can see that total storage space is ade- 
quate. Everything from soup to nuts, tea- 
spoons to potatoes is available from the 
very point in the kitchen where it is needed 
most. 


Tue exterior casing should match the 
room in color and the hardware on the 
cabinet drawers should be that of the run- 
ning cabinets under the work surfaces. The 
design adapts itself particularly to hard- 
board or plywood paneling which will give 
a smooth, unbroken surface over the area. 
The corner shelves shown are ideal for 
decorative plants, pottery, and so on; or, at 
a higher level, complete shelves may be 
run out to the diagonal front panel. Be- 
cause these usually become cluttered with 
bric-a-brac they are not recommended on 
the set of plans for the revolving cupboard 
assembly. 

There is nothing difficult in following 
the building plans offered below; the 
original model of this closet was put up by 
an amateur craftsman with a limited set of 
tools, and it has been in service for three 
years carrying the heaviest kind of loads. 
The one essential is to frame and join so 
that good, tight joints are secured thruout 
the shelving where stress is heavy. 





A sheet of step-by-step directions and blue- 
print-type drawings may be had for the Re- 
volving Cabinet for only 10 cents. Simply 
send your dime in to the Building Editor, Suc- 
cessful Farming, Des Moines, lowa, and ask for 
‘Revolving Cabinet, Proved Details, No. 1.” 
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Your “Time-Tested” Dealer Has “Color for America’ In His Store 
You Can See It There—Borrow It To Study At Home 


This fascinating book, “Color 
for America,” is the most com- 
plete volume that has ever been 
devoted to color treatments and 
home decoration. 


It contains 122 large pages of 
authentic color combinations 
for exteriors and interiors—all 
so graphically reproduced that 
you can see instantly how smart, 






harmonious color brings char- 
acter to the outside of your 
home—wakes up dull, dark 
rooms—adds beauty and useful- 
ness to farm buildings. 


Farm homes and buildings must 
be protected from depreciation 
and needless repairs. Paint will 
do just that. And while you 


paint to protect, you can make 

















your farm cheerful and attrac- 
tive with moderncolor planning. 


Your ““Time-Tested” dealer can 
help you do both. The famous 
“Time-Tested”’ label on paints, 
varnishes, lacquers and enamels 
insures high quality, full protec- 
tion, perfect results, long life and 
satisfaction. ‘‘Color for America” 
brings you the skill and experi- 
ence of decorating authorities. 
Visit your nearest “Time- 


Tested”’ dealer before you paint. 





Your Local “Time-Tested” Dealer Sells 
These Famous Quality Paint Brands... 


GLIDDEN «+ HEATH & MILLIGAN 
ADAMS & ELTING «+ T. lL. BLOOD 
CAMPBELL «+ BILLINGS-CHAPIN 
AMERICAN «© A. WILHELM 
FOREST CITY 
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This farm’s income, for 


years, held a ranking Fortunately for me,’’ states Mrs. Logan, 


vyxye among the very highest ‘“‘when I had to undertake running my hus- 
¥* inagroupof250similar band’s farm in 1937, most of the fields had 
4 Agricultural College been fenced in with good woven wire. Crop 

* Record Keeping farms rotation had been carefully practiced. As a 
This income holds just result, most of the farm was in a good state 

as well today, according of productivity. And since then I have 


» Mrs. Logan’s accur- . ; . . 
to Mrs. Logan’s accur added considerable new woven wire fence. 


Accordingly, my income from the farm 
has sustained itself splendidly every year.” 


KEYSTONE FENCE 


... for Years of Security 


It’s easy to see .. . on your own place, just like Mrs. 
Logan’s . . . why well-fenced farms are secure assets 
for present owners — and their successors. And, when 
providing for this long-range security, it’s good sense 
z to use the best fence. RED BRAND, for example, has 
ee given many thousands of farmers complete satisfaction 

oS — generation to generation. It’s ‘“‘Galvannealed’’, 
copper-bearing, Time-Tested — backed by 53 years of 
fence-making experience. And, to make your fence 
lines go up easily, help them last longer and stay 
mighty good looking, use Red Top steel posts. You'll 
find your local Keystone dealer is doing his utmost 
to supply your needs. 


KEYSTONE 
STEEL & WIRE CO. 


Peoria, Illinois 
Makers of 


RED BRAND ‘ 
4, (44 


ate records. 


























"You're still landing with too 
much of a thump, Junior!” 





What's New in Farming 


{ Continued from page 8 
wide of one of these crops around whea 
and _rye fields are suggested as fly traps 1 
reduce the damage. 


Bindweed, Fields infested with bindwee: 
can be cleaned up at small cost and pro- 
duction of crops can be carried on at th 
same time, the Minnesota Experiment 
Station has announced after three years of 
work on its 600-acre ““weed”’ farm in Red- 
wood County. Two ways of handling bind- 
weed have been used successfully: On 
calls for plowing five to six inches deep on 


June 1, following this by cultivation by a 


duckfoot implement at intervals the first 
summer, until early September, wh 

winter rye or winter wheat is seeded. As 
soon as the grain is ripe and cut the next 
year, the ground is plowed and cultivated 
until September, when winter grain is 
seeded again. Two rounds of this generally 
are enough to put bindweed well under 
control. A third season of cultivation and 
winter grain may be required for complet 
control. Chemicals are used on stray bind- 
weed plants that persist. The second plan, 
recommended especially for heaviest bind- 
weed infestations, begins with a full season 
of cultivation and further cultivation until 


July 1 of the second year, followed im- 


mediately with a seeding of either Sudan 
grass, millet, sorghum, corn drilled solid 
with a grain drill, or soybeans drilled solid 
Fallow in the spring the third year, fol- 
lowed again by summer crops, will finish 
the job on bindweed. 


Hens. Egg-production records kept o1 
382 Ohio flocks over a period of six years 
disprove the theory that high egg pro- 
duction lowers the vitality of the hens and 
makes them more subject to diseases 
Thirty-six of these flocks with an annual 
average of 184.7 eggs per bird had a mor- 
tality rate of 14.4 percent; while 24 flocks 
which averaged only 128.5 eggs per bird 
had a mortality rate of 26.1 percent. The 
records kept on other flocks also showed 
that the hens which produced eggs at the 
lowest average cost were the healthiest. 


Barley vs. Wheat. There was little dif- 
ference between lightweight wheat and 
heavy wheat from the standpoint of the 
amount of feed required and the gains 
and finish put on steers in a recent feeding 
test at North Dakota Experiment Station. 
Those receiving lightweight wheat, how- 
ever, made 50 percent more profit per head 
due to considerably higher cost of tht 
heavy wheat. The steers in both groups 
graded medium on the market. Heavy bar- 
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ley proved somewhat superior to light- 
weight barley. While barley-fed steers 
gained more per day than those getting 
wheat and required a little less feed, they 
did not grade as high nor sell for as much 
per 100. Even so, the comparatively low 
price for barley gave it an advantage over 
wheat as to final profits. 


Brome Grass. The State Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at Madison, Wisconsin, 
has found that pastures consisting of either 
brome grass alone, or brome grass in com- 
bination with alfalfa, supplied much more 
crazing per acre than bluegrass during 
dry seasons. 

Brome grass was found to be much more 
rought-resistant and palatable than the 
pasture grasses commonly grown in the 
Wisconsin area. The only serious short- 
ming of the grass is the difficulty of 
btaining good stands.—B. R., Wis. 


Corn. Answering the question of how 
many kernels of corn to plant to each hill, 
na test with open-pollinated corn at the 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station a 
sand of four plants of Clarage Corn per 
hill (with the hills three and one-half feet 
apart each way) gave the largest yield of 
shelled corn per acre from both ears and 
nubbins—on an average for 21 years. 

In poor seasons, three plants per hill gave 
the highest yield, with five plants leading in 
good seasons. 

With sorted ears only, three plants gave 
the largest average for the 21 years and for 
the poor seasons, while four plants led for 
the good seasons. The percentage of nub- 
bins increased as the stand increased. 

The average weight of ears decreased as 
the stand increased and this decrease was 
greater for the poor seasons than for the 
good seasons. The percentage of barren 
talks increased and the percentage of 
two-eared plants decreased as the stand 
was increased. 

lests measuring the response of corn 

increasing amounts of fertilizer ap- 

plied in the hill with an improved-type 

m-planter fertilizer attachment indi- 
cate to agronomists at the Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station that increasing 
the application beyond 200 pounds per 
acre is likely to be unprofitable. It is evi- 
dent that the season influences greatly the 
response of corn to fertilizer treatment. 
In dry years, returns are apt to be small 
r negative, while in favorable years ex- 

returns are generally realized.— 
G. F., Ohio. 













































READY FOR ACTION on the feedlot front 

..that’s Purina WAR TIME Steer Fatena. 
Made in accordance with the new government 
order restricting the amount of molasses used 
in livestock feed, this special feed is built to 
put on fast gains and top-market finish under 
today’s conditions. Ask your Purina dealer 
for more information about it. 


















































Alf: “He cheats—Pop says he’s a cribber!” 








ODAY’S INCREASED DEMAND 

for beef calls for every cattle feeder 
to follow a definite beef-producing 
plan. Such a plan should include 
these things: 


1. Big Daily Gains 

2. Profitable Gains 

3. Smooth, Even Finish 

4. Ready for High Market 

5. Hog Follow-up 
Naturally, feed plays an important 
part in this program. We offer Purina 
WAR TIME Steer Fatena, to help you 
do this job. 

Back of this feed is the knowledge 
gained through more than 20 years of 
continuous testing under actual feed- 
ing conditions at the Purina Experi- 
mental Farm. WAR TIME Steer 
Fatena goes with your grain to put on 
the pounds quick and thick. 


PURINA MILLS « St. Louis, Mo. 
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Fertilizers Are Practical 


[ Continued from page 20) 


language. The analysis which appear 

the bag of fertilizer is your guarantee of 
the available plant food within. Analy 

required by law and lists percentage of the 
three major fertilizer materials. In a ferti- 
lizer analysis such as 4-16-4, the first figure 
gives the percentage of available nitrogen 
(4 in this case); the second figure gives the 
percentage of phosphoric acid (16 in this | 
case); the third figure gives the percentage 
of available potash (4 in the above illustra- , 
tion). An analysis of 0-20-0 indicates that ( 
fertilizer carries only phosphorus and th: 
percentage of available phosphoric acid js 


20. 

With the above outlook as to supply of 
fertilizer materials, it seems reasonable to 
believe prices will remain more stable than 
during the first World War. However, we 
are now in a cycle of rising prices and fer- t 


tilizers will probably not be an exception. 
A big factor in production and delivery 


costs is the seasonal rush periods. Undoubt- 
edly the best advice is to buy early. Supplies 
will certainly permit continuation of pro- 


SPIRING 
THEIR GUNS! 


grams already established and allow for 
some experimental field tests where com- 
mercial fertilizer is yet in the trial-and- 
error stage. 

Many farmers who had believed appli- ; 
cation of commercial fertilizers would 
never be practical have recently found 
certain fertilizers profitable and, in many t 
cases, essential, if maximum yields are to t 
A be secured. Even the supposedly inexhaus- 

. : . 1s tible, rolling-prairie soils of Indiana, IlIli- 
merican industry is busy today spiking the guns of the foes mere g em io Fp rer ted geen 
of freedom. spond to them. 
Thruout the Cornbelt, cropping prac- t 


And in that job you can count the American railroads right | {cs similar, and the more general ferti : 


i lizer practices follow a pattern. Remark- I 

up toward the head of the list. able increases in the “catch” and growth 
of legumes have been obtained from ap- | 

plications of phosphate to “sweet” soils or é 


They’re hauling more tons more miles }.er day than ever 


from lime and phosphate if the soil is acid. S 
before. Wheat generally shows an increase in d 
yield and an improvement in quality when t 
phosphate is applied in the rotation or C 


° ° . ° 
They’re making every piece of equipment do more work than | PO saaiaanein de sila tie nocdine 
ever before—and are pouring earnings back into more equip- | time. With corn, it has been found most 
a. a rofitable to bolster the legume crop pre- S 
ment to do their job even better. cola corn and use i oenines ee ‘re 
quently in the rotation. In Ohio, Indiana, 
That’s why we say, one of the biggest spikes in the Axis’ guns | and parts of Illinois and Iowa, hill appl ; 
‘Il b il d svik cations of superphosphate (or, when pot- 
bein Ss ash is needed, superphosphate and potash) 
t have given profitable returns on some soils. 
They started this “war of movement”—and now they’re going 


to find out what movement really means in the U. S. A. 





eer 


lr SPECIAL equipment is not available, 
applying different fertilizers is often a 
problem. Proper application may make 
the difference between profitable returns 


or even a loss. Three methods of applica- 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS tion (broadcast, drill, or with planter at- 


tachment) are possible. 
The grain-drill fertilizer attachment 3s 


















APRIL —_ the most satisfactory method of applica- 

—_ re in — tion. The drill will deposit fertilizer and 

4, seed, sieeti addin, seed in one operation if desired ; all of the 

PERFECT and will help win the war. fertilizer is placed in the soil where it : 

i SHIPPING We can’t afford waste now. / UNITED \- more protected from wind and rain; and 
‘ wONTH FOR there is the further advantage of a fairly 





VICTORY %) satisfactory mechanical adustment of rate 
: per acre. If fertilizer is to be broadcast, it's 
important to work it into the soil thoroly. 

For broadcast applications of either 
finely ground or granular materials, the 
“low-down” endgate lime spreader or the 
trailer-type lime spreader are fairly satis 
factory. With lower rates per acre, the 
granular types may be broadcast with the 


WASHINGTON, D.C. ordinary endgate oats seeder. Finely 
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able, 


ground types do not feed well in the oats 
seeder. The fertilizer is rather hard on the 
seeder and will shorten its life considerably. 

Most corn planters can be equipped 
with fertilizer attachments which drop 
small amounts of fertilizer in each hill near 
the seed. Many farmers find the granular 
type works best in corn-planter attach- 
ments. If the corn-planter attachment is 
used, it is important to place the fertilizer 
lower than the seed and so that soil is be- 
tween the fertilizer and the seed to avoid 
injury to the germination. With cool 
weather and slow growing conditions, this 
available plant food in the hill gives the 
corn an early “push” and thus contributes 
to earlier maturity in the fall. Such a 
method of application is especially desir- 
able on high-lime soils or potash-deficient 
soils where annual applications to the corn 
are necessary. Most experiment-station 
workers believe phosphate alone should be 
applied with the legume rather thandirectly 
to the corn. 


RiGARDLESS of equipment used, you 
will want to be sure to clean the planter 
metal thoroly, wash it off, and dry in the 
sun to reduce damage to the metal by the 
fertilizer. If this is not done the metal will 
become pitted and deteriorate rapidly. 

Anyone who is using fertilizer for the 
first time, regardless of the type or analysis, 
should leave strips which do not receive 
fertilizer to help make certain the yield 
increase or the improved quality on fer- 
tilized sections is enough to justify it from 
the cost standpoint. 

It is difficult to present detailed recom- 
mendations as to rate per acre, the fertiliz- 
er to use, and the crops which should or 
should not respond to fertilizer applica- 
tions. In general, the most widely recom- 
mended practice is to apply phosphate or 
phosphate and lime to the legume (which, 
of course, fixes nitrogen) at seeding time. 
Ifa nurse crop was used, the fertilizer may 
also stimulate the small grain. Then, one 
should consider seriously the matter of 
adding fertilizer to acid soils. Such soils 
tend to “tie-up” the phosphorus by chemi- 
cal reaction so it is not available. 

Check with your state agricultural ex- 
periment station, the agricultural exten- 
sion service, your local county agent, and 
your neighbor to get information about 
detailed practices which may apply to your 
particular soil and farm. Your farm’s pro- 
duction could probably be economically 
stepped up by a commercial fertilizer. Evi- 
dence from all Cornbelt experiment sta- 
tions warrants your field testing. END 



























“Is my lipstick on straight?” 





Tested and 
Approved 


by American Farmers 
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® If you need fence, check with your American Fence dealer. Chances are 
he can supply you. However, due to war-time demands for steel, you may have 
to wait for U-S-S American Fence. If so, your dealer will do all he can to get 
American Fence for you. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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po GUARANTEED 


stands for 
Quart...and 
Q” stands for Quality 
...and “Q” stands for 
Quaker State Motor 


Oil...a quart 


and lower 
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of quality that stands 


for lower repair costs 


operating expense. 
NOTE...‘‘Q” also 
stands for Question, 
such as: ““Why not 
switch to Quaker State 


Motor Oil today?” 


Retail price 
35¢ per quart 
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KANSAS 
FARM 
WOMEN 
STRIKE 
PAY DIRT! 


By Vernetta Fairbairn 


Avmost a hundred years ago Coronado 
was convinced that he was on the trail of 
yellow gold out in south-central Kansas. 
In fact, the town that is now the county- 
seat of Butler County was named El 
Dorado, meaning ‘‘City of Gold.” 

Coronado was doomed to disappoint- 
ment, but a hundred years later, in 1940, 
some Butler County farm women were to 
uncover the real “pay dirt.”” They found it 
right in their own back yards—out in the 
garden, to be exact. The truth was un- 
earthed by 32 farm women who agreed to 
keep accurate garden records this year. 
These records were to show the value of 
products used on the family table, valued 
at five cents a pound, the value of prod- 
ucts canned from the garden figured at 
20 cents a quart, the cost of seeds and 
insecticides, and the hours of labor spent 
on the garden. 

A summary of the 32 records submitted 
shows the average farm garden to be 
worth $92.04 a year. Is there any other 
half acre of land on the farm that can 
boast a profit of $92.04? Again scanning 
their records we find that the average gar- 
dener spent 74 hours working on the gar- 
den, so that for every hour they worked, 
they made a profit of $1.24. That’s not a 
wage—that’s a salary! 

And speaking of profits per hour of 


labor, these records. bring to light an 
39 
32 


interesting bit of information. In the 








Mrs. E. F. King withdraws ‘‘deposits’’ from her 
cellar, where she “banked” them late last summer 














records submitted to the Farm Burea 


office, the one showing the least number of 


hours spent on the garden was that of Mr 
and Mrs. J. O. Sontag, whose garde: 
yielded a profit of $110.20, yet only 

hours of labor were expended on it. Th 
highest number of hours spent on any gar- 
den was 234, with a profit of $143 re. 
ported. How to explain the difference be- 
tween 10 and 234 hours spent in producing 
a garden of approximately the same value 
You’ve probably guessed it—power cultiva- 
tion. Mrs. Sontag reports that most of 
their garden work is done by machine, s 
very little hand labor is spent other than ir 
gathering vegetables. When I talked with 
the Tom Moore family near Latham, Mr 
Moore was proud of the fact that his lima 
bean patch had never had a hoe in it, but 
had been tended by machine power en- 
tirely. Of course, it takes more land 1 
raise a garden by horse or power cultiva- 
tion. You can’t do as intensive farming 
The rows have to be farther apart, and 
more space has to be allowed at the end ol 
the rows for turning around. But if th 
garden is the “‘pay dirt” which these rec- 
ords prove it to be, it deserves the best 
patch of ground on the farm, plenty 

room, and the best of soil management. 


Tue highest record turned in was that 
of Mrs. R. O. Winzer of Leon, who had a 
garden that brought a profit of $2206.15 
Mrs. H. S. Calvin of Latham was a clos 
second with a garden worth $223.5 

Others with especially high records wer 
Mrs. O. V. Schupp with a garden valu 









Mrs. Dwight Hull was one of 
35 Butler County women who 
kept garden records in 1940. 

Her garden, shown here, 
yielded a profit of about $160 
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at $163.33; Mrs. John Dunnell, $145.24; 
the C. C. Cunningham family garden 
valued at $140; the Jack Metz garden 
valued at $138.40; and the W. E. Hadley 
garden valued at $123.75. Mrs. Della Pegg 
has a real story to tell of making a profit 
of $59 on an investment of 20 cents’ worth 
of seed, raised on a plot of ground nine 
by 50 feet. 

Yes, Butler County farmers are finding 
“that long lost gold mine” isn’t in the sky, 
as the popular song would have it. It’s 
right at their own back doors. Some good 
resolutions made by Butler County farm 
families are: 

1. We will pick the most fertile patch of 
sround on the farm for the 1942 garden plot. 

2. We will apply a heavy layer of well- 
rotted barnyard fertilizer to this ground. 

3. After applying this fertilizer, we will 
fall-plow this plot. 

4. If possible, we will arrange to irrigate 
this garden. 

5. By all means we will “air-condition” 
the garden with well-chosen and well- 
located windbreaks. 

6. We will lay the garden out for horse 
or power cultivation, thus releasing the 
time and energy of the gardener to be de- 
voted to canning or more productive 
enterprises. END 





Watch Your 
May Issue! 


ly THE May issue of your magazine the 
judges announce the winners of the $2,000 

Successful Farming’s 1941 Building and 
Remodeling Contest—some 68 farm men 
and women whose hard-headed, practical 
solutions to building problems will be 
worth cash to you, too! Pretty evenly dis: 
tributed thruout Farmerica, you'll find 
many of your friends and neighbors among 
the winners—perhaps yourself. 

We hope this preview of winners (we 
iall present their stories in greater detail 
thruout the year) will inspire you to enter 

ir 1942 building effictency contest, opening 
n January of this year and running thru 
to December, 1942. As a matter of fact, it 
would be a good idea to get your entry 
in now, without waiting for May, so that 

1 may receive your— 


FREE COPY 


of Successful Homes and Service Buildings, the 
1942 contest guide. This book, an up-to- 
date revision of the 1941 book, has 76 
magazine-sized pages jam-packed with 
suggestions that will help you as you re- 
pair, remodel, and build to put your farm 
t and home in shape for war produc- 
To get a copy, send in the 1942 
ntest entry blank (for structures built, 
iding, or planned) below: 





Kirk Fox, Editor, Successful Farming 
04 Meredith Building, Des Moines, Iowa 


Enter my name in Successful Farming’s 
Second Building Contest, and send me my 
free copy of Successful Farming’s 76-page 
book, “Successful Homes and _ Service 
Buildings,” and all information about the 
contest, without cost or obligation to me. 


Vame_ S > eel 





Cit , ; sl 

















CHARLIE NEEDS A LAXATIVE. But the 
Dairy Council gets together at 9. 
“Won't risk interruption,” he figures. 
“Have to wait till later.”” Charlie doesn’t 
know about quick-acting laxatives. 


Bert heads up the 



























IMPORTANT DISCUSSION goes on—but 
Charlie can’t contribute, can’t even take 


advantage of decisions. 


“T felt left out of it all,’ he confides, 
after he gets back home. 


meeting 


























BERT NEEDS A LAXATIVE. He’s attending 
the Dairy Council meeting, too. 

But Mrs. Bert insists: “Don’t put off 
till tonight taking the laxative you need 
this morning.” Sal Hepatica for Bert! 


Whenever you 


SAL HEPATICA WORKS quickly, easily. By 
meeting-time, Bert is able and alert. 

He is made chairman, helps bring har- 
mony to conflicting groups, and is he 
grateful for Sal Hepatica’s prompt relief! 


need a laxative 


—take gentle, Speedy Sal Hepatica 


Ww" put oFF till tonight the laxative 
‘you should take this morning? 
Take gentle, speedy Sal Hepatica! 


> 





This sparkling, refreshing saline usu- 
ally acts within an hour. It acts in a 
natural way, by attracting helpful liquid 


bulk to the intestinal tract—without 
griping or discomfort. 

No wonder three out of five doctors 
interviewed recommend it! 

Sal Hepatica has a decidedly helpful 
effect in reducing excess gastric acidity, 
too; helps turn a sour stomach sweet 
again. Next time you need a laxative, 
take speedy, sparkling, pleasant-tasting 
Sal Hepatica. 


SAL HEPATICA 


Product of Bristol-Myers 
“TIME TO SMILE!’ Tune in EDDIE CANTOR— Wednesdays at 9 P. M., E. W.T. 
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NO TRUER STATEMENT WAS EVER 
MADE—AND BETTER HOUSING OF LIVE- 





STOCK WILL HELP BOOST PRODUCTION 


Make Your Buildings Tight and Warm — Get Better 


Ventilation — Save Feed and Boost Returns 


F YOU ARE really going “all out” for 
I the production of more food on 
your farm, an improvement in your 
farm buildings may be one of the best 
places to start. The Department of 
Agriculture and State Colleges have 
proved that better housing of livestock 
—dairy cows, poultry, hogs—can defi- 


nitely step-up farm returns. 


@ New Building Not Necessary 


To make your barn, poultry houses, 
brooder house or hog house warm and 
tight—to get better ventilation and re- 
duce moisture condensation—#t is not 
necessary to put up new buildings! 
Proper insulation can do the job in 
most instances—and the materials are 
easy to get! 


The many advantages of Celotex 
Vapor-seal Sheathing make it ideal for 
insulating farm buildings—big and 
small. These big, sturdy boards are 


surface-impregnated with asphalt on 
all sides and edges, which makes them 
resistant to moisture. They go up fast, 
fit tight and stay put. They always 
make a neat, clean job. 


Remember, too, Celotex Insulation 
is guaranteed in writing for the life of 
the building* and proofed against ter- 
mites and dry-rot by the patented Ferox 
Process. It’s made to give you the /ast- 
ing protection you want. 


Start now to produce every pound 
of milk of which your dairy cows are 
capable—step up egg production— 
bring more chicks to maturity—check 
pig mortality and send more “ton lit- 
ters” to market. Give your stock the 
protection that helps bring greater 
production. Insulate with Celotex In- 
sulation now! Send the coupon for one 
of the most complete and informative 
farm insulation books ever written. 
It’s Free! 


*This guarantee, when issued, applies only within Continental United States. 


CELOTEX 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


INSULATING SHEATHING, LATH, INTERIOR FINISHES 
ASPHALT SHINGLES, SIDING, ROLL ROOFING 
HARD BOARDS, ROCK WOOL BATTS, BLANKETS 
GYPSUM PLASTERS and LATH and WALL BOARDS 


The word Celotez is a brand name identifying a group of products marketed by The Celoter Corporation. 


Name 


Address 


ee a 


County 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me Free, a copy of your book “HOUSING FOR FARM PROFITS.” 


State 


_ eee ee te ee | 
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Long Life 


to Screens! 
By M. F. Catlin 


W: ARE so used to screens and the job 

they do for us on the farm that it is a jolt 

to realize that new screens are apt to be 

scarce if not impossible to obtain in t! 

not-so-distant future. Copper and _ iron 

that formerly went into screen-wire are 

now going into vital 

7 Defense weapons 
tanks, battleships, 
bombers, and guns. 
Some hardware job- 
bers and hardware 
stores have large 
stocks on hand—one 

—S contacted recent!; 
said they had screen- 

wire for a year ahead—but since we can’t 

tell how long the present situation will pre- 

vail, it is a sound idea to take care of the 

screens we have. Given 

proper care, even black 

screen-wire (thought to 

be the least durable) 

will last more than 30 

years. 

In extending the life 
of screens, the old ad- 
age, “A stitch in time 
saves nine” holds good. Fix that piece of 
screening that has pulled out as soon as 
the break appears! Otherwise wind and 
weather will soon enlarge the tear so that 
it may be impossible to mend. Old screen- 
wire cannot be stretched very much with- 
out breaking, so an entire side which has 
pulled loose may be mended by tacking a 
strip of wood to the 
inside of the screen 
frame. Tack the 
screen-wire to _ this 
strip, and finish with 
screen molding. 

It is the well-made 
screen that lasts. In 
going over your 
screens, if you find the 
frame has loosened, tighten the joints with 
metal corner pieces. There are a number 
of good ones still on the market. Or a 
butted corner may be tightened by driving 
a couple of 16-penny finish nails thru the 
edge of the screen sash. Care must be taken 
not to split the wood. 

If only half of the window screen is 
worn, it may be repaired so that the mend 
doesn’t show. Altho the original screening 
is in one piece, it may be cut underneath 
the center molding and the worn half 
replaced with new screen-wire. The seam 
will be hidden by the crosspiece. 

A hole can be patched, and sometimes 
is hardly noticeable if carefully done. Get 
out your roll of extra screen-wire, or buy a 
little piece if you haven’t any, cut a square 
or rectangle larger than the hole with tin 
shears or knife, and sew over the hole, 
matching the wires exactly. For neatness, 
trim raveled edges of the hole, then stitch 
around. If tear is in the corner of the 
screen, only two sides of the patch need be 
sewn, of course. A neater job will result if 
hole is trimmed square or rectangular 
rather than round. 

Wooden spools of fine wire—called 10- 
center wire among hardware men because 
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it may be bought for a dime—furnish good 
thread for this mending. 

Rust is the enemy of black-steel wire 
screening, and will result as soon as the 
wire loses its protective coat of paint. This 
wire should be painted often—every year, 
says the head carpenter of a state college; 
every other year, according to a reputable 
painter. In any case, it should be painted 
when rust spots first appear, and again on 
reappearance, 

Clean screens before painting—the hose 
may be turned onto them—and thoroly 
wire-brush rust spots. “Opinion is about 
evenly divided,” says Eugene O. Olson of 
the Iowa State Engineering Service, “‘as 
to which is best to paint screen-wire—a 
good grade of screen enamel with a spar- 
varnish base, or a linseed-oil paint thinned 
with 50-50 turpentine and linseed oil. 
This should be not too thin, but should be 
brushed on thinly so as to leave screen 
mesh open.” 


F SCREEN enamel is used, itisimportant 
to get a good quality. Some cheap screen 
paints, it is said, are sometimes not much 
more than kerosene and lamp-black. Lin- 
seed-oil screen paint may be had in white, 
which will let in more light than black 
paint. 

A paintbrush that has been worn down 
until it’s stiff and stubby is best to paint 
screen-wire. There are a number of other 
gadgets on the market to paint screen-wire 
- hich advertise “No splashing of paint, no 
clogging of mesh.” One is clothes-brush 
shaped, covered with a piece of carpet. 
The carpet may be replaced. Another is a 
plush-covered roller with a handle which 
may be hung over the edge of the paint 
bucket. 

Ignore the directions which come with 
these appliers. Instead of putting paint 
into a saucer or similar container and 
letting applier soak up paint, paint a 
brushful of paint over the carpet surface, 
then apply to screen-wire. A brushful of 
paint should do one whole section. An- 
other suggestion: get the smallest applier 
rather than a large one; this will get paint 
into the hollows better. When not in use, 
applier should be kept in kerosene like a 
paintbrush so that it won’t get hard. If 
you have or can get an electric spray gun, 
a number of screens may be painted at one 


time, 
{ 
hy PAINT 


Galvanized-iron screen-wire is not sup- 
posed to have to be painted, being pro- 
tected by a coat of lacquer as well as the 
zinc plating. The years of service will de- 
pend upon how good a job of galvanizing 
has been done by the manufacturer, and 
if rust does start, the life of these screens can 
be prolonged by painting. 

Copper or bronze screen-wire also is 
generally given a coat of lacquer by the 

inufacturer. Corrosion is slower for these 

reenings than for the galvanized, and 
instead of rusting, they oxidize, or darken. 
lo prevent discoloration of house paint 
because of this oxidization, copper and 
bronze screens should be varnished or 
lacquered regularly. END 
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A Work Shoe QUIZ! 


(AND YOU NEEDN'T BE A “WIZ” TO GET THE RIGHT ANSWER) 








MILLIONS OF FARMERS 





KNOW THE ANSWER. .IT’S 


OLVERINE 


SHELL HORSEHIDE 


Ask any man who wears these remarkable 
work shoes. It’s 100 to 1 he’ll say he never 
knew what comfort really meant in work 
shoes until he started wearing Wolverines. 
At the same time, he’ll tell you he never 
saw their equal for the way they resist per- 
spiration and barnyard acids—defy scuff- 


wolLy 


SHELL HORSEHID 









WOLV ec RINE 
SHELL HORSE HIDE WORK SHOES 
Look for this sign. Wolverine 
dealers display it on their doors 

or show windows. 











Visit your Wolverine dealer and, with- 
out obligation, try on a pair of 
Wolverine Shell | a The 
Genuine have the name “Wolverine” 
branded on the anklet. If you don’t 
know a dealer's name, drop a post 
card to: Wolverine Shoe & Tanning 
Corp., Dept. R-442, Rockford, Mich. 


ing and scraping—actually cost less by the 
month or mile of wear because they wear 
so much longer! He’ll tell youin fact, that 
Wolverine Shell Horsehides are, in every 
way, the biggest work shoe value he ever 
wore. Want proof? Any Wolverine dealer 
can refer you to Wolverine wearers galore. 





E WORK SHOES 


WOLVERINE HORSEHIDE WORK GLOVES 
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' SuperX and Xpert 
iw \S Huspan: “Beetlepuss has a pretty 
LT 2 


a good memory. He told me that he can 
remember way back to the days when his 
“ : mother warned him that the old witch 
UPER-X and Xpert 22 Ss For all-purpose shooting on would get him if he wasn’t good.” 
are sensational cartridges Outings and camping or fish- Wife: “Well, I must say that after look- 
in more ways than one. ing trips, Xpert accuracy 
Super-X, famous for its tre- helps you to smack your tar- 
mendous power, speed and 8€tS in the center shot after 
> 


“Sir, the men's marksmanship has really im- 






ing at his wife I’m convinced he must have 
been a bad, bad boy!” 







: shot. Try both of these great **You are the sunshine of my life. Your 
flat trajectory, stops pests cartridges and learn how smile drives every cloud away. With you 
cold at ranges you'll hardly much extra sport you can at my side I would defy the storms of life.” 


believe possible have with your .22 rifle “What is this, a proposal or a weather 
y . : report?” 


FREE FOLDER AND 76-PAGE AMMUNITION HANDBOOK 

WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 

Dept.D11,East Alton, Illinois 

I would like a copy of your leaflet giving full particulars of Western SUPER-X and | 

XPERT .22's, and also the 76-page Western Ammunition Handbook—both FREE | 
l 


SuperX 
Rok Smart: “What did the cow say when 
she drank her own milk?” 


Smarter: “‘It all comes back to me now!”’ 


Name __ 
Address ee eS a iin 


Bob Hope was approached one day by 
a chatty bore. 
“Well, well, Bob!” he said. ‘‘What’s 


going on?” 


CASK PRIZE WINNERS “I am,” said Hope, and did. 
o8 , in Successful Farming’s - 


First $2,000 Building Contest Will Be Announced in May! THE ERROR OF OUR WAYS 


Culls From the News Columns 


NOW’S THE TIME TO ENTER THE SECOND AND ; 


Life’s Exciting Moments 


LARGER BUILDING CONTEST! 72 BIG PRIZES! | |... 


FOR SHERIFF.—Croy (Tex.) World 
































Get Successful Farming’s Building Book Remodeled Service Buildings. No matter 
Free! $3,000 of Defense Bonds—72 Prizes how small or how large your improvement 
for Home Improvements, New and may be, your chance to win is the same, And Please Hurry 
, eee MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY!-—~——— The winner of the raffle for two guinea 
Kirk Fox, Editor, Successful Farming, pigs at the Boy Scouts’ Cavalcade Satur- 
l 1404 Meredith Building, Des Moines, Iowa day is requested to communicate with 
Enter my name in Successful Farming’s Second Building Contest, and send me | Box 3, Glenville. The prize has since in- 
| my free copy of Successful Farming’s 76-page book, “Successful Homes and | creased to four guinea pigs.—Padu 
| Service Buildings,” and all information about the contest, without cost or | (Ky.) Sun-Democrat 
| obligation to me. | 
| . | Must Be a Funny Duck! 
ze R.F.D. | y 
| Ectaetmnan State EGG LAYING CONTEST WON BY 
— LOCAL MAN—Hollywood (Calif.) Cttrzen- 
| Dealer's Sisnatoceo— ss | , —— J.) 
NIB AIRE 66 A ALL LPI AE BALE AE LEELA EAGAN ATE . News 
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proved since we adopted Korne’s suggestion!” 





Fac 


"Now watch Sis flank this pincer movement!” 


Jack and the Beanstalk? 


he stalk left a bouncing baby boy early 
Friday morning at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Jack Bean.—Great Falls (Mont.) 
Tribune 


Rough Going 


Wanted: Experienced laundryman; 
et, flat, and rough. Tel. EC 6-5605.— 
Seattle (Wash.) Times 


Nice Family Group! 


WANTED: Woman to assist with work 
in modern country home of two adults and 
lk cow.—Rockville (Ind.) Tribune 


That's Hanging On 


Breaking the pane of glass with a chair, 
Benson climbed out the window and clung 
perilously to the sill by his fingerprints. 

St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch 





ALL SMOKERS 
INHALE. = 


BUT YOUR THROAT | 
NEEDN’T KNOW IT! | 





The thing to think about is—what cigarette you 
smoke. Look what eminent doctors found —on 
comparing the leading favorite cigarettes: 











SMOKE OF THE FOUR OTHER LEADING POPU- 
LAR BRANDS AVERAGED MORE THAN THREE 
TIMES AS IRRITATING—AND THEIR IRRITATION 
LASTED MORE THAN FIVE TIMES AS LONG—AS 
THE STRIKINGLY CONTRASTED PHILIP MORRIS! 












No finer tobaccos grow than those in PHILIP 
Morris. But—in addition—Puitiep Morris give 
you this exclusive, proved protection! 























ALL FOR 
PHILIP MORRIS 
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ISCONSIN 


HEAVY-DUTY 
AIR-COOLED 


ENGINES 





These hog and poultry houses were pre- 





fabricated sturdily, cheaply, in town, then— 


Speed-Built on the Farm 


By H. C. Everett a 



















Here is the prefabricated 
house in service. Unusually 
light in weight, it's easily 
moved, yet side walls and 
floor are exceptionally rigid > 


And here are the panels from 
which the farrowing house 
above was made. Note 
ventilation feature at gable 


+ 







This brooder house is com- 
pletely sheathed by tough, 
light panels of plywood, 
making it very easy to move 



















® The 4-cylinder, V-type, 22 hp. heavy-duty 
AIR-COOLED Engine pictured above, weighs 
only 315 Ibs., complete with side-mount fuel 
tank. It delivers 1 horsepower for every 
14-1/3 Ibs. of engine weight. 


This sensational Wisconsin Engine is stand- 
ard power equipment on four leading makes 
of Combines, as well as on various other 
farm machines that require thoroughly de- 
pendable power. Thirty manufacturers of 
farm machinery entrust the efficient opera- 
tion of their equipment to Wisconsin Heavy- 
Duty Air-Cooled Engines ... 


These engines provide complete freedom 
from water-cooling ‘‘chores’’ and troubles; 
they start quickly and easily in any weather, 
summer or winter; they are built for heavy- 
duty service (crankshaft runs on Timken 
Roller Bearings both front and rear); all 
working parts are automatically lubricated 
(no grease cups or oil fittings); every en- 
gine is tested for efficient operation at 140° 
F., atmospheric temperature (hotter than 
ever required in actual use); renewable 
valve seat inserts make valve servicing easy 
and economical; engines are extremely com- 
pact (for built-in machine mounting); .. . 
and deliver the most horsepower per pound 
of engine weight! 

These are a few reasons why it is worth 
your while to specify ‘Wisconsin Engine” 
when you invest in power- operated 
farm equipment. Clip and mail the 
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SUPPOSE you need two 
or a dozen more farrow- 
ing houses this season, an- 
other brooder house, a 
small laying house—but 
the rush finds you too 
busy to build. And sup- 
pose you’re the kind of 
farmer who likes to know 
your buildings—even the 
smaller ones—are put to- 
gether the way you’d like 
to have ’em, solidly. 
Then one answer is pre- 
fabrication. 

The two structures 
shown on this page are 
typical of prefabrication with light, dur- 
able plywood over a two-by-four framing 
—made up in panels that can be bought 
knocked down at your lumber dealers’, 
hauled (six hog houses to a light truck) out 
to your farm, and bolted or nailed to- 
gether with all essential joints set in iron- 
tight, waterproof casein glue. You do the 
assembly; your lumber dealer, with his 
large yard and skill tools, does the framing 
and joining of floor, wall, roof, window, 
and door panels. In his showroom you can 
see assembled just what you’re going to 
get when the panels arrive at your place. 

Panels may be bored to bolt together, 
offering real possibilities for the tenant 
farmer who may want to take his equip- 
ment with him, or for the owner who’d 
rather disassemble farrowing and brooder 
houses and store them out of the weather. 

Because these plywood houses have only 
half the weight of all-lumber, they can 
easily be moved with truck or tractor on 
their foundation skids. And because they’re 


a 


designed for exterior plywood (insist upon 
this) with laminations of wood grain a 
right angles, they’ll withstand all the rack- 
ing and twisting and bumping that change 
of range brings. They’re often furnished 
painted and ready to go. 


Tue portable hog house shown measures 
five feet 1144 inches wide and seven feet 
eight inches long, floor dimensions; five 
feet high at the ridge. The floor is draftless, 
as is all ply construction, made of one-hali- 
inch ply panel over two- by four-inch joists 

The brooder house, on which tests have 
already been made by a Midwest agricul- 
tural college, runs nine feet 114% inches 
wide and 12 feet long on 14-foot skids. 
Even the roofing is exterior plywood, 
sealed at panel joints with waterproo! 
casein. 

These are but two of eight plywood 
structures designed for dealer prefabrica- 
tion and tested over several seasons }y 
Midwest college engineering staffs. END 
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LIVESTOCK 


Milkless Pig Feeding 


WITH WARTIME Foop efforts taking milk 
away from the farm and leaving less and 
less of the skimmed product for hog feed, 
farmers are casting about for suitable sub- 
stitutes. Of considerable help will be good 
pasture crops, such as alfalfa, rape, and 
red clover, or, in dry-lot feeding, alfalfa 
or other choice legume hay, according to 
A. L. Anderson, swine specialist at lowa 
State College. 

As the amount of milk is reduced, other 
feeds can aid in making up the loss of this 
protein supplement. These include tank- 
age, fish meal, soybean oil meal, linseed 
meal, cottonseed meal, and similar prod- 
ucts which can be mixed in different com- 
binations to produce fast and economical 
gains. Giving a little more corn or wheat 
will take care of the carbohydrate or lactose 
part of the milk shortage. Anderson sug- 
gests a good mineral mixture, too, espe- 
cially for dry-lot feeding. 

Several supplemental mixtures will give 
good results in the absence of milk. One 
is the trio mixture, which includes tank- 
age, 50; linseed meal, 25; and alfalfa meal, 
25. Fed with corn, good results can be ob- 
tained under most conditions. 

When used with yellow corn and a suit- 
able mineral mixture, a good supplement 
for pigs confined to concrete lots is found 
in the following: dry-rendered tankage, 30; 
soybean oil meal, 25; alfalfa meal, 25; and 
tankage, 20. Alfalfa meal or leaf meal may 
be left out if pigs are on good pasture. 

Giving excellent results is Purdue Sup- 
plement Number 5, consisting of meat and 
bone scraps, 20; Menhaden fish meal, 20; 
soybean oil meal, 40; cottonseed meal, 10; 
and alfalfa leaf meal, 10. Also proving 
satisfactory with many farmers is a mix- 
ture including meat and bone scraps, 40; 
soybean oil meal, 50; and alfalfa leaf 
meal, 10. 

A good mineral mixture, suggested for 
use in milk substitute rations, consists of 














“He's been that way ever since 
1 grew this mustache!” 


















Plowing on air is the latest wrinkle in modern mechanized farming. Plow 
manufacturers have discovered that rubber-tired wheels mounted on 
Timken Tapered Roller Bearings—the same as tractor and combine 
wheels—make possible faster plowing; better operation in soft ground; 
easy transportation of plows by road; and elimination of wheel breakage. 


Timken Bearings assure positive protection against all wheel loads— 
radial loads (up-and-down); thrust loads (sidewise) and any combination 
of both. They also simplify lubrication—save time and lubricant. It 
will pay you to “plow on air" with Timken Bearing Equipped wheels. 
Make sure you have them on your new plow. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 


TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


Athens Disc Plow mounted on Timken 
Bearing Equipped wheels. 
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Timken Bearing 

Equipped machines will 
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COPYRIGHT 1942, BY THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY. 
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Build this 
NEW 
BROODER HOUSE 
for more poultry 






























Lower mortality means higher 
profits, and this new-type brooder 
house is scientifically designed to cut 
down killing drafts. The elimination 
of horizontal joints makes possible 
safer, tighter construction. At the same 
time, there is more usable space, full- 
height headroom. This house is easy 
to heat . . . easy to ventilate... easy 
to keep clean. 

It is especially easy to build using 
Masonite* Tempered Presdwood.* 
This modern hardboard is grainless 
moisture-resisting, easily installed 
Properly applied, it will not warp, 
chip, split or crack. Mail the coupon to- 
day for FREE plans and specifications. 


MASONITE 


TEMPERED 


PRESDWOOD 
THE WONDER WOOD OF A THOUSAND USES 


Sold by lumber dealers everywhere 


*Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Masonite” identi- 
fies all products marketed by Masonite Corporation. 
COPYRIGHT 1942, MASONITE CORPORATION 
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MAIL THIS FREE COUPON 





MASONITE CORPORATION, Dept. SF-4 l 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. | 
Please send me—ABSOLUTELY FREE | 
—plans and specifications for the new | 
Masonite Tempered Presdwood Brooder 
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the following: limestone, 50; steamed bone- 
meal, 27.87; salt, 20; iron oxide, 2; man- 
ganese sulphate, .1; potassium iodide, .02; 
copper sulphate, .01. 

If you have a limited amount of milk, it 
is better to spread its use thruout the entire 
swine herd than to give it all to one lot and 
depend on substitutes for the remaining 
animals because the smaller the amount 
available, the greater its benefits and value 
per pound. In other words, milk is more 
valuable per unit when the supply is 
limited than when present in abundant 
quantities. Pay especial attention to young 
pigs, suckling sows, and fattening shoats 
when parceling out the milk, for it will 
enable them to do a better job in meeting 
our pork-production goals. 


Swine Abortion a Menace 


WHEN Bano’s DISEASE is mentioned, one 
almost automatically thinks of cattle. Yet 
Bang’s disease of swine is one of the most 
serious and prevalent of all maladies facing 
the nation’s immense swine industry. 

Furthermore, a great mass of data in- 
dicate that the swine strain of the Bang 
germ is most often the cause of human un- 
dulant fever. Even when the human fever 
is traced to consumption of unpasteurized 
milk, blood tests identify the swine or 
porcine strain of brucella germs with great 
frequency, for when the swine strain does 
infect dairy cows it seems to have a marked 
tendency to settle in the udder. 

In contrast to the cattle disease, Bang’s 
disease of swine is frequently found in 
boars. Thus, two investigators found 50 
boars from five different herds giving 
strongly positive blood tests out of 210 
tested. Some 23 more of the 210 gave 
suspicious reactions. This fact alone should 
influence any good farmer not to add a 
new boar to the herd unless his blood has 
shown a negative test. 

Herd damage from Bang’s disease may 
show a wide variance of seriousness. It 
ranges from an explosive outbreak of abor- 
tions with entire loss of the pig crop to 
difficulty in settling sows at breeding time. 
It may include pus infection of the pig bed, 
too many weak or stillborn litters, and 
general low herd fertility. 

The swine abortion germ has a peculiar 
ability to damage bones, especially *hose of 
the spinal column and the long tones of 
the legs. In male hogs, especially in young 
boars, we often see distinct enlargement 
and pus formation in one or both sex glands. 
What can be done about it? In the first 
place one should not wait until a disastrous 
storm of abortions has ruined a season’s 
pig crop. Talk the whole problem over 
with your local vet before the breeding 
season begins. 

If you must purchase brood sows or 
boars, make a sincere effort to find out if 
the farm from which they come has been 
free from serious Bang’s-disease losses. If 
you are raising purebreds, purchase all new 
additions subject to a blood test. Never use 
a boar showing enlargement of the sex 
glands or one chronically lame. 

Isolate all aborting sows or those show- 
ing any vaginal discharge. Completely 
separate growing gilts and boar pigs from 
older breeding stock and keep them away 
from old hog lots. Prevent contact of preg- 
nant sows with herds of cattle affected 
with abortion. 

Some field reports indicate that practical 
prevention can be gained by vaccinating 
gilts with the new Strain 19 abortion vac- 
cine used on cattle. On farms where the 
disease is a perennial menace, a special or 
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“Funny somebody over there 
doesn't turn in an alarm!" 





so-called autogenous vaccine can be made 
from the strain of infection peculiar to the 
particular herd or premise. 

Year by year Bang’s disease of swine be- 
comes a more serious problem. It will tak: 
some good teamwork between = swine 
breeders and veterinarians to keep it unde1 
control. 


Vitamin Trouble in Steers 


MANY EXPERIENCED Cattle feeders hav: 
encountered trouble like this: Long-fed 
steers in a dry lot may develop swelling of 
one or more legs, especially around the 
hocks or above the pasterns. Again, large 
swellings will occur in the shoulder region 
so that the steer assumes a base-wide or 
“bulldog” stance. The gait indicates joint 
pain, while a percentage may show a 
stringy discharge from the nostrils. 

If moved in late twilight or by lantern 
light, some of the steers manifest poor 
vision, as evidenced by picking the front 
feet high or bumping into bunks and other 
obstacles. Years ago the old-timers called 
this ‘‘fat sickness’; later it was known as 
cottonseed-meal poisoning. 

Now we know quite definitely that a 
symptom picture of this type means Vita- 
min A deficiency. The cure is self-evident, 
namely, easing back a little on concen- 
trates ar'd supplying three pounds of green 
alfalfa or high-quality, green-colored al- 
falfa hay per day per steer. This blocks 
development of new cases, but some of the 
badly affected animals may need individ- 
ual medication with a concentrated Vita- 
min A product such as fish oil. Ground 
carrots are a fine source of the vitamin. 

A bulky bulletin would be needed to 
tell the whole story of animal troubles due 
to Vitamin A deficiency. Insufficient in- 
take of this all-essential Vitamin A may 
give rise to such as the following: too 
many weak or stillborn calves, shy breed- 
ing heifers, top-heavy losses from calf 
scours and pneumonia, too many “‘water 
bellies”? or bladder stones in feeder cattle, 
and several other varieties of grief. 


Feeds Hogs on Alfalfa 


V. Loy or Beprorp, Iowa, is one of a 
growing number of farmers who have 
decided that hogs fattened partly with al- 
falfa instead of all corn ‘‘allow me to con- 
tinue high meat production and still not 
waste my soil by too intensive farming.” 
And for that reason Loy is relying on al- 
falfa rather than additional corn acreage 
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to provide the feed for him to meet his 
Food-for-Freedom production pledge for 
more pork. 

After putting up a third cutting of al- 
falfa hay last August, Loy turned 90 late- 
spring pigs on the eight-acre field. His 
records show that the fall growth of alfalfa 
produced 947 pounds of pork per acre, 
leading him to conclude that good legume 
pasture, especially alfalfa, with corn will 
produce cheaper pork on fewer acres than 
corn alone. 


Tankage Wins Both Times 


Hocs IN DRY LOT GAINED 86 percent 
faster and were marketable nearly two 
months earlier when receiving corn and 
tankage as compared with those getting 
corn alone, according to tests conducted 
at the. Purdue Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Tankage-fed hogs finished out 
much more uniformly. Enough corn was 
replaced by tankage to effect a net saving 
of $6 for each 100 pounds of tankage fed. 

Results were less marked in compara- 
tive tests on alfalfa and clover pastures, 
but, nevertheless, hogs fed tankage with 
corn went to market three weeks earlier 
than those receiving corn alone. Faster 
gains enabled the tankage-fed hogs to show 
a $1.97 net market advantage over the 
others, due to arrival before price declines. 
Less pasture was required by the hogs 
getting tankage. 


Too Much Iron 


PRESENCE OF SMALL PIECES Of nail or wire 
in feed is costing the cattle industry ap- 
proximately one million dollars a year in 
rejected carcasses at packing plants. Death 
loss on farms from the same cause is esti- 
mated to be taking a toll equally as large— 
or larger. 

Pericarditis, or inflammation of the 
membrane surrounding the heart, is the 
main cause for beef carcass rejections, re- 
ports H. R. Smith of the National Live- 
stock Loss Prevention Board. Back of this 
trouble, says the board manager, is the 
fact that sharp metal objects have gotten 
into the animal’s feed, pierced the stomach, 
and set up infection in the heart mem- 
brane. 

Another source of loss to the industry is 
the matter of liver infection in cattle, 
trouble caused by pieces of wire or nail 
piercing the stomach wall and touching 
the liver. 

It is more difficult to estimate the loss on 
farms of cattle that die from metal objects 
piercing the wall of the second stomach 
and then the heart. 

There is the considerable loss on cattle 
that are poor “doers” because of foreign 
objects taken into the system. 

Several reasons are advanced for the 
apparent increase in losses and trouble 
from this source. For one thing a consider- 
able amount of feed is being put thru mills 
today. Another idea advanced is that the 
rapid increase in the practice of hay baling 
in the field is increasing the possibility of 
pieces of wire getting into the feed, espe- 
cially if the baled hay is put thru a mill. 

lo get away from the metal danger on 
machines not already equipped, many 
larmers remove the magnets from a Ford 
magneto and mount over the feed entering 
the grinder. At one plant visited, the writer 
noticed about a bushel of iron and steel 
objects that had been removed from the 
feed entering the mill. Iron filings and 
bolts were present, but nails, wire, and 
staples were commonest.—Colin Kennedy 





NEVER BEFORE SUCH 


COMFORT 


IN NEW OVERALLS! 


gust FEEL THe 
TOUGH STURDINESS 
OF THIS NEW 
OSHKOSH B’ GOSH 
STA-BLU DENIM! 
YETITS SOFT AND 
COMFORTABLE 
AND WASHES 
BEAUTIFULLY ! 


NOT LOADED” 
WITH 
STARCH! 















NEW SOFT-FINISH 
OSHKOSH BGOSH 


DENIM IS STILL 


TOUGHEST! 


The Oshkosh B’Gosh Overalls you buy today do 
feel amazingly soft. For all that, they’re no softies. 
No indeed! Now as always, Oshkosh B’Gosh Over- 
alls lead all the rest in toughness that makes 
Oshkosh B’Gosh the long-wearing economy king 
of overalls. But, now, there’s less starch and filler 
to wash out because less in the beginning. Elimi- 
nating that now needless starch and filler has also 
eliminated the stiffness which, up to now, has al- 
ways made new overalls so uncomfortable to wear 
and so disagreeable to wash. 


It’s hard to believe that such a slight change could a a 
make an amazing difference in comfort but you ° » | 
can easily prove that it does. Just visit any Oshkosh 
B’Gosh dealer and ask to FEEL that new soft-finish 
denim. You'll know at the first touch that it’s bound 
to be worlds more comfortable. At the same time re- 
member that OSHKOSH B’GOSH OVERALLS are STILL THE ONLY OVERALL 
still guaranteed to WEAR LONGER just as they've GUARANTEED 4 WAYS 


been for many years. Why not make that feel-test 4, @yYARANTEED to wear longer 

2. GUARANTEED to fit better 

3. GUARANTEED to stay blue longer 
OSHKOSH B’GOSH, INC. ¢ Dept. D-15 ¢ OSHKOSH, WIS. 4, GUARANTEED not to shrink out of fit 


UNION MADE 


LOL La 


right away? 


 —————————________________ 7; 


“THE WORLDS BEST OVERALL" 
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“Extde 


EQUIPPED 


Every MINUTE of every day, human lives depend on railway 





crossing signals. These signals must shine brightly, whether the 
weather is freezing cold or boiling hot. And for sure signal power, 
many leading railroads rely on dependable Exide Batteries. It’s 





hard to judge a battery 
by its looks, but it’s easy to 
be sure of long, trouble- 
free, economical battery 
performance ... decide 
on Exide! 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 





Pull the Trigger on 
Lazy Bowels, with 
Ease for Stomach, too 


When constipation brings on acid indiges- 
tion, stomach upset, bloating, dizzy spells, gas, 
coated tongue, sour taste and bad breath, your 
stomach is probably “crying the blues” because 
your bowels don’t move. It calls for Laxative- 
Senna to pull the trigger on those lazy bowels, 
combined with Syrup Pepsin for perfect ease to 
your stomach in taking. For years, many Doc- 
tors have given pepsin preparations in their 
prescriptions to make medicine more agreeable 
to a touchy stomach. So be sure your laxative 
contains Syrup Pepsin. Insist on Dr. Caldwell’s 
Laxative Senna combined with Syrup Pepsin. 
See how wonderfully the Laxative Senna wakes 
up lazy nerves and muscles in your intestines 
to bring welcome relief from constipation. And 
the good old Syrup Pepsin makes this laxative 
so comfortable and easy on your stomach. 
Even finicky children love the taste of this 
pleasant family laxative. Buy Dr. Caldwell’s 
Laxative Senna at your druggist today. Try 
one laxative combined with Syrup Pepsin for 
ease to your stomach, too, 


QUACK GRASS AND THISTLES 


Burn them off with Walsh 
\\ Flame Thrower. Very adapt- 
able for burning under elec- 
tric fence line. A giant blow 
torch with many uses. Safe 
Operates one hour on gal 
of distillate. See your dealer 
or write for low price. 
WALSH MPG. CO. 
Dept.L, Charles City, lowa 


VTOMATO PLANTS | 


FREE 1942 Catalog of Field-grown Tomato, Cabbage, 
Pepper and other Vegetable Plants. Special—200 Tomato 
Plants for $1.00, postpaid. Ready April 15. Write today. 


PIEDMONT PLANT CO.,- Bex 790 £Ailbany, Ga. 
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$150 to $250 
A MONTH FOR 
GOOD SALESMEN! 


If you aren't making $150 to $250 a month, 
now is the time to do something about it! With 
the American farmers being called on to in- 
crease their production in the Food-for-Free- 
dom program, they must keep abreast of the 
latest developments in agriculture. 


Because of this, the demand for our product is 
increasing daily—and five men are needed in 
each of the grain and livestock states to pre- 
sent our program to the farmer. 


If you know farmers and their problems, have 
a car and are interested in a selling job, write 
to one of the addresses below. 


If you live in New York, Pennsylvania, or 
Ohio, write C. R. Canfield, Box 511, Ravenna, 
Ohio; Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
write Sid Beebe, Box 555, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota; Missouri, Kansas, or Oklahoma, 
write J. E. Nicholson, Box 152, Cameron, 
Missouri; Michigan or Indiana, write A. E. 
Schultz, Box 55, Grand Rapids, Michigan; 
Illinois or Wisconsin, write C. W. Cooper, Box 
7, Galesburg, Illinois; lowa or Nebraska, 
write Ray Speckman of Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, lowa. 
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[ Continued from page 7 


quirements. As a rule not more than one- 
fourth to one-third of the tank capacity i 
available as a reserve supply. 

Where possible and practical, the pr 
sure tank should be set close to the pum; 
A pump installation in a basement or base- 
ment extension usually presents no prob- 
lem since there is normally ample room for 
the tank. And it is quite common for the 
tank to be set with the pump in a pit or 
insulated well house. This has the ad- 
vantage of helping maintain temperatures 
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Deep-well pump installations such as this one 
may draw up to 400 feet from water to dis- 
charge, but the pump must be directly over 
the well. This method of deep installation is 
called “pit type’ and is the best method if 
the supply well is close to foundation wall 











This is a set-length type of deep-well installa- 
tion with pump above ground and a frost- 
proof set length attached to the drop pipe. 
The discharge is in the lower end of the set 
length, and must be placed below frost line 


above freezing because the water in the 
tank is replaced periodically by compara- 
tively warm well water. 

Large tank installations of 80 gallons or 
more may require a larger or deeper pit 
or a larger pump house, which means a 
greater outlay for a structure. 

In the piping system from tank to out- 
lets there are three very important points 
that should be considered: 

1. Get pipe large enough to provide su! 
ficient volume of water and minimum 0! 
friction. 

2. Plan for prevention of corrosion and air 
locking. 

3. Protect against freezing. 

There is no economy in undersized 
supply piping. On the contrary, as water 
passes thru pipes much of the available 





It’s a Pipe to Save Labor 
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pressure head is lost in overcoming fric- 
tional resistance of the pipe line and pump- 
ing equipment. Futhermore, there is an 
old saying among plumbers that no piece 
of pipe retains its original diameter very 
long, meaning that scale accumulates on 
the inside of the pipe and this cuts down 
the flow of water. Certainly the main line 
running from the tank to the service build- 
ings should be not less than an inch in 
diameter. If the line is more than 150 or 
200 feet, the diameter should be greater 
to reduce resistance. 


Now, not only the diameter of the pipe 
but its inside smoothness and the number 
of fittings and the changes in the direction 
of the pipe are to be considered in over- 
coming friction. Sharp turns should be 
avoided, if possible. When turns are un- 
avoidable, “‘long’”’ turn fittings should be 
used. These not only reduce the loss from 
friction but also lessen the chances for 
“water hammer.” A liberal use of unions 
and shut-off valves thruout the system 
facilitates repairs, changes, and additions. 

The higher the velocity of water flow 
along a pipe wall, the more rapid will be 
the corrosion. This is another good argu- 
ment in favor of larger pipe. Failures in 
pipe most commonly occur at the thread 
because of the reductions in wall thickness. 
[he flow of water thru jointed ends is more 
turbulent. Careful reaming of the ends 
helps reduce the turbulence and the pres- 
sure loss. 

Certain facts are known as to the causes 
and prevention of corrosion and should be 
considered in the installation. Waters 
which are acid are more corrosive than 
alkaline waters. Water which is discolored 
contains organic acids and probably car- 
bonic acid. Soft waters are more corrosive 
than hard waters. Hot water is more cor- 
rosive than cold water. 

Care should be exercised in the selection 
of the kind of pipe to be used where cor- 
rosive conditions exist. There is no one 
kind of pipe known to the plumbing in- 
dustry which is resistant to corrosion under 
all conditions. Your dealer will know 
which kind of pipe has given the best 
service in your locality. 

When surface contour is followed in lay- 
ing a long supply line underground, the 
pipe sometimes has one or more high 
points where air will collect. The air will 
gradually restrict the flow and may ac- 
cumulate sufficiently to stop all water 
passage. To overcome this condition it is 
advisable to install a check and waste valve 
at the high point so that the air can be re- 
leased occasionally. 


Avs. piping in suction lines and distribu- 
tive systems should be laid underground be- 
low the frost line. It is difficult, of course, to 
generalize on safe depths. In exposed areas 
on farms in the Midwest it is recom- 
mended that the pipe should be laid from 
three to five feet underground to insure 
against freezing under any and all con- 
ditions. In the northern area five feet is 
recommended. The Department of Agri- 
cultural Engineering of the University of 
Illinois says three and one-half feet or less 
is ample for the region south of the center 
of the state. 

Wherever a branch is taken from the 
underground main and runs to a faucet 
above ground in a location where it might 
freeze—such as a watering trough on the 
outside or in barns or stables—the use of a 
top and waste valve is advisable. Most 
dairy barns are so constructed that water 
lines will not freeze in the barn if the barn 
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CTS & CHEMICAL CORP. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 





KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 
nd Power 


Lawnmower 
A Practical eer Plow and Cultivator 
for Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, 
Truckers,N urserymen.Fruit Growers 
Low Prices - Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. Free 
1179 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis, Minn. 








EVERGREENS 4: 


biggest bargain ever offered 

teties—10 Colo. Blue Spruce, 20 _ ot 
= Spruce, 10 Arbor Vitae, 10 Scotch 
Pine, alf 50 4-6 inches. $1.00 postpaid. 
Send for free evergreen circular & catalog. 


BERRY SEED CO., Box 5419,CLARINDA, IOWA 


SUCCESSF 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 


plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in many 
cases almost as well as with natural teeth. Klutch 


lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rocking, 
chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists... If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substi- 
tutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a gener- 
ous trial box. Ot. P. Inc 


KLUTCH CO., Box 2936-D, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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FREE TRAVEL INFORMATION Do your traveling by SUPER-COACH! 
Paste this coupon on a penny postcard 
BEAGES. 23nd, ‘and Leavenworth, eA farmer really needs his car.... to haul produce, 
tion on a trip to get supplies, and other important reasons. The best 
Name way to make yours last longer is to do all the travel- 
Address | ing you can by Union Pacific bus, and save your car 
— ae S442 | ~—s for times when you have to use it. You’ll enjoy travel 
| more, at less cost than driving . . . saving money for 
bonds and defense materials for victory. 
' 


Union PACIFIC STAGES 











The Qverland—-Wendarlband Routt 
SAMPLES FREE 


REES :GRASS SEED 
CUCUMBER 


Seed and Writes tor Catalog) Save Money on Quality Farm Seeds 
High Quality Recleaned, Tested, Labeled Seeds at aston- 
ishingly low prices for this year! Buy with a positive guarantee of satisfaction. Get Free 
Samples, Catalog and Low Prices. We buy and sell direct and save you real money 
Offer Hardy Red Clover $11.40 bu.; Scarified Sweet Clover $5.40; 
Timothy $3.30; Sudan Grass $3. 50; Clover & Timothy, mixed. 
= oe *- 80, etc. Scores of other seed values. All seed guaranteed 
Cn ae, satisfactory, subject to 60 days test. 
FR Get new 1942 Bargain Seed Book, 80 pages, also 
Free Samples of Farm Seeds you want, also th« 
FREE CUCUMBER PACKET. Compare our low direct prices 
now, scarcity and war conditions are advancing markets. Don't 
wait. write for catalog and full information today, address— 





















USE THE OLD WIRE voir farm 


Put your farm on a WAR BASIS. Save 
money for yourself; save labor for greater 
production; save steel for defense — with a 












PRECISION 


= ELECTRIC FENCER 


“To rotate pasturage, to handle increased live- 
Se stock efficiently, to offset the lack of farm help, 
use a PARMAK and the old wire on hand for 
those necessary, additional fence lines. Help yourself— 
help your country — produce more food for Freedom. 
Profit by the experience of 170,000 PARMAK users. 


SEE YOUR DEALER or write for FREE Booklet of 
fencing suggestions showing 5 safe, economical, battery- 
operated, guaranteed and approved PARMAK models. 

PARKER-McCRORY MFG. CO. 
2615 Wainut Kansas City, Mo. 





DEALERS Ask about 
PARMAK exclusive Sales 
Franchise and Sales Helps, 
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is full of stock. It is desirable that the wate: 
mains in the barn come up thru the floor 
at least two or three feet inside of outside 
walls so as to avoid danger of freezing 

Drains should be provided at all point 
thruout the system where the pipes com 
above the ground, unless the well pit i 
low enough so that the pipes can b 
drained at the pit. A stop and waste valv: 
should be installed for draining the pipes 
Self-draining hydrants for outdoor us 
are standard equipment and are recom- 
mended for use at outside watering tan! 
and faucets. In the case of a system operat- 
ing with an elevated tank, the piping 
should be well covered with insulating 
material and boxed in. 

The distribution system is only a means 
to an end—the delivery of the required 
amount of water, under pressure, where it 
will do the most to increase farm income, 
provide the utmost convenience, and pro- 
tect the health of the family. If the entire 
job of equipping the house with fixtures 
and the service buildings with drinking 
cups and hydrants can be done at one 
time, so much the better. If not, the work 
can be done progressively, step by step, as 
income permits. The important point 
however, is to have a plan so that each 
step in modernization fits into the larger 
picture of farmstead improvement. And 
don’t forget repairs for the system you may 
already have. 

Good plumbing is the cheapest plumbing 
in the long run. A first class job is little if 
any more expensive than a poor job. It is ad- 
visable to buy repair parts and new equip- 
ment of high quality that will be backed by 
the dealer who installs them. There is no 
such thing as saving a dollar on cheap 
plumbing if you allow yourself a reasonable 
rate of pay for the tinkering time you'll 
have to put into keepa poor job going. END 


Easier Ways With Hay 


[ Continued from page 13 | 


sweep rake. To pack on the hay, he would 
stop, back away; then hit the load at 10 
miles an hour. 

Bollerud admitted that a set of slings 
would have hustled the sweep load into the 
haymow quicker than the small grappl 
fork he was using. Two auxiliary wheels on 
the sweep rake would lighten the load on 
the tractor, Bollerud thought. The tractor’s 
front-wheel bearings might easily be cut 
out by overloading, he suspected. 

A sweep rake in effect makes a “pickup 
baler” out of your old stationary hay press, 
farmers are discove ring. Hay or straw left 
by the combine bucked in by a tractor can 








“Boy, there's no place like home!” 
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The “doodlebuck" is a homemade affair pro- 
pelled by old car picked from a junk yard 


keep a baling crew busy, and the bales 
needn’t be hauled in by hand from the 
field. 

Four men can run a threshing machine 
if the bundles are bucked in instead of 
hauled by bundle wagons. And four-man 
threshing crews may be a necessity rather 
than novelty this year. 

Where the havling distance is too great 
for a sweep rake, the tractor-stacker comes 
into the picture. One man can load his 
own wagon with one of these super-pitch- 
forks, a sweep rake which lifts to a height 
of 15 feet or more. That’s not high enough 
for the young hills they call haystacks in 
Nebraska, where they use hay derricks 
lifting to 25 feet or more. 


By SIMPLY removing the wood rake and 
substituting smaller steel tines, a tractor- 
stacker can be converted into a manure 
loader. Bolting a steel plate to the tines 
makes it a gravel loader or snow shovel. 

“Dry ensilage”’ will have its inning in 
the labor-saving game. The knives of 
many a silo filler will be sharpened ahead 
of time this year, to chop and blow dry hay 
and straw into the haymow. A blower hood 
aimed inside the hayloft door eliminates 
the man in the mow and packs away hay 
in half the space. 

There are new tricks in putting up “wet 
hay” too. Grass silage is never touched by 
a pitchfork on the farm of C. A. Johnson of 
Orleans, Indiana, from the time the grass 
is mowed by a field cutter until it’s in the 
silo. He lowers his silo filler in a pit and 
dumps the load with an ordinary wagon 
hoist borrowed from his portable grain 
elevator. 

Gravity also does the unloading for E. A. 
Alfred of Fargo, North Dakota, except that 
he has devised a self-dumping wagon with 
a tilt-bed platform which is balanced on 
the axle like a seesaw. He simply backs his 
homemade, two-wheeled wagon up to the 
silo filler, pulls a lever, and dumps the load. 

Florida flashes us news of its “‘upside- 
down trench silo” for emergency grass 
silage storage. Silage stacks are built like 
hay stacks, on top of the ground. They are 
banked with two parallel earth levees and 
covered with dirt. In a pinch, it is quicker 
ind easier than digging a trench, and you 
are sure of staying above the water table. 

The hay machinery watchword this 
vear as never before is . . . “Keep it roll- 
ing!” A breakdown may leave you strand- 
ed, too late to order repairs. Wise is the 
nan who spots worn parts now and orders 
new parts immediately to have on hand. 
Keeping machinery oiled, painted, and 
protected from the weather is an obliga- 
tion to Uncle Sam. Remember, rust is a 
saboteur! The fellow who sticks by the 
opinion that it matters not if machinery is 

ft to the weather is thinking of the old, 
heavy spike harrows and disks. He isn’t 
ware of the fact that today’s machinery 
is precision stuff. And he forgets there’s a 
war on! END 





things like these about Union Leader Tobacco. 
What will you say? Check your choice. Then in- 
vest a dime in a tin of good old Union Leader 


and see if you’re right! 


For 33 years pipe smokers have been saying 
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In Laxatives, too, there’s a 


HAPPY MEDIUM! 


EX-LAX is 
—not too strong! 
—not too mild! 
—it’s just right! 


— kind of a laxative do you take? One 
that’s so strong it weakens and upsets 
you? Or one that’s so mild it fails to give you 
the relief you want? 


Then try Ex-Lax —the Happy Medium laxa- 
tive! Ex-Lax is as effective as any laxative 
you'd ever want to take. But it’s kind and 
gentle, too! It won’t upset you. It won’t make 
you feel bad afterwards. What’s more, Ex-Lax 


tastes good — just like fine chocolate! 


Ex-Lax is as good for children as it is for 
grown-ups. Naturally, like any effective medi 
cine, Ex-Lax should be taken only according 
You can get 
box at any drug store for only 10c or 25c. 


to the directions on the label... 


1F YOU HAVE A COLD 
AND NEED A LAXATIVE— 


It’s particularly important when you're weakened by 
a cold not to take harsh, upsetting purgatives. Take 


Ex-Lax! It’s thoroughly effective, yet not too strong! 


GF .\ 4 


WTAE MCL 


Copyright, 1942, by Ex-Lax, Inc. 


EGGS WANTED 


RUNNING WATER 
/ INCREASES EGG LAYING 


It's up to every farmer to 
increase egg production 
@ —milk production—to 
Bg make beef and hogs gain 
ey faster. Running water is 
important —tests prove 
fresh water always 
available increases eggs 
up to 35%—milk up to 20%. 
Save time—save labor. 


make it possible to have running 
water at low cost. Write for Free 
Book. Tells about BURKS Super 
Turbine Shallow Well and BURKS 
Educer Deep Well Systems— One 


Moving Part—Largest Capacities— 


Automatic, Self Priming — Know ; 
Barks end You'll Bay Burks. Burks | ee 


DECATUR PUMP CO., 30 Elk St., DECATUR, ILL. 
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Pasturing Calves Early 


THE TURNING of dairy cows on perma- 
nent pastures when the grass is just getting 
started in the spring is conceded by most 
dairymen to be a questionable practice, 
both from the standpoint of the cows’ wel- 
fare and the future quality of the pasture 
itself. 

Many dairymen in northeastern sections 
of Iowa who hold their cows off early in 
the season do turn their calves onto the 
pastures when the first growth has started. 
This procedure apparently has worked out 
well, and these dairymen reason something 
like this: the pasture will not be harmed 
by calves, the calves themselves become 
accustomed to the new feed gradually, and 
in this way they proceed with their de- 
velopment with less upset of their feeding 
program. 

Many of us have seen some splendid 
barn-raised calves that, when turned out 
to good pasture with the herd, seemingly 
lost in a very short time all of their good 
qualities of both condition and conforma- 
tion. This turning out ahead of the herd, 
according to the breeders who have tried 
this method, interferes less with the steady 
development and growth of the calves. 

A pasture growth of five to six inches is 
usually advised before the cow herd is 
turned out, and then only for short periods 
during the first few days. The pasture 
then will prove more profitable for the 
entire season.—F. C. Barney 


Internal Parasites on Increase 


LATE LAST SPRING several head of young 
calves in a central Iowa dairy herd sickened 
and died. Post-mortem examinations of 
these purebred calves revealed that they 
were heavily infested with bloodsucking 
stomach worms. This case exemplifies a 
growing menace to the great cattle in- 
dustry of the Heart States. 

Diffusion of intestinal and stomach 
worms of the bloodsucking variety over 
Midwest farms is largely traced to impor- 
tation of infested cattle from Southern 
states. Even tho such imported animals ap- 
pear healthy, they may carry varying 
numbers and numerous varieties of these 
worms. 

Chief among the cattle worms are the 
hook, nodular, and true stomach worms. 
The adults are seldom wider than a human 
hair and are easily overlooked unless one 
subjects the droppings to a microscopic 
examination for the telltale eggs. Common 
symptoms are 
continuous or periodic diarrhea, pale mem- 
branes of the eyes and mouth, and general 
unthriftiness. All such animals are marked- 
ly anemic. 

This is not a blanket indictment against 
purchase of Southern cattle. Many of them 
are from wormi-free areas. However, it is 
only sensible to isolate newcomers from the 
Dixie states for a period of several weeks 
after arrival at the home farm. If any 
show symptoms of worminess they should 
be treated under strict veterinary super- 
vision. Fortunately, phenothiazine is prov- 
ing most valuable in control of cattle para- 
sites, but its use is not without risk to those 
who have had no previous experience. 


wasting, failure to gain, 
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And here is a final suggestion to bot! 
veterinarians and cattle owners: No post- 
mortem examination of cattle, especial! 
young animals, is complete unless the tr 
stomach and entire intestinal tract ar 
opened and closely inspected for presen 
or absence of tiny nematodes or blood- 
sucking worms. 


A Trace of Cobalt Is Enough 


RESEARCH MEN SHY at the words 
tional” and “spectacular,” but such terms 
just about describe the results they got las 
year when called in to help farmers in on 
section of Michigan. Here’s the story: 

For several years farmers living in 
narrow strip along the west coast of th 
state had been plagued with a peculiar 
malady that afflicted their cattle. Cows los 
their calves repeatedly; they just wouldn’t 
put any meat on their bones; they moped 
around with jaded appetites; their hair- 
coats were dry, ruffled, and stringy. And 
in extreme cases lameness and emaciation 
would end in death. So they appealed 
nutrition specialists at Michigan Stat 
College for help. 

Armed with test tubes and analysis kits, 
the research men tackled the job. An 
when they finally hit on the cause of the 
trouble they came up with a strange diag- 
nosis—cobalt deficiency in the soil. The 
remedy, feeding minute amounts of cobalt, 
cleared up the trouble amazingly. The 
nutrition specialists say that such trace 
deficiencies are rare but can cause con- 
siderable economic loss before being de- 
tected. Score another victory for science 
in this endless fight with animal ailments. 

Best results, the college men found, 
were obtained by feeding not more than 
one ounce of cobalt sulphate with 100 
pounds of salt. This is best done by mixing 
the cobalt sulphate with one pound of salt, 
mixing this with nine more pounds of salt, 
and then adding the final 90 pounds of 
salt to make up the mixture.—Leonard 
Westrate 


Test Shark-liver Oil 


App1nG 25 cubic centimeters of shark- 
liver oil daily to the ration of seven Hol- 
stein and Guernsey cows in the late and 
heavy production periods of lactation had 
no effect on flavor, amount, or percentage 
of butterfat in milk during a six-weeks’ trial 
at the Wisconsin Experiment Station. In 
a second experiment, using cows just past 
the peak of their milk flow, adding 90 
cubic centimeters of a 15,000 international- 
unit shark-liver oil daily for eight weeks 
had no effect on milk flavor, but a notice- 
able drop occurred in the amount of four- 
percent fat-corrected milk produced. A 
manifold increase resulted in the blood 
Vitamin A. 


More Feed, More Milk 


Witn tHE Food-for-Freedom program 
calling for heavier milk production pet 
cow, it has been announced at the Pennsy!- 
vania State College that a considerably in- 
creased flow of milk may be secured in a 
relatively short time by raising the feeding 
level—and without harm to the cows. 
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Brown Swiss and Holstein cows on test 
: 1940 were induced to eat one pound of 
erain for each 1.75 pounds of milk pro- 
duced, compared with the customary 1:3 
ratio. In addition to grain, each received 
12 pounds of hay and 37 pounds of silage 
daily. Average daily milk production was 
47 pounds, with an average grain consump- 
tion of 24.6 pounds. The average yearly 
production was 12,916 pounds of 3.7-per- 
cent milk or 477.9 pounds of butterfat. 
Cows gained an average of 84 pounds dur- 
ing the experimental year. 


Vitamins for Dairy-Calf Scours 


A SIMPLE VITAMIN prescription, home- 
produced, promises control for America’s 
most common dairy-calf disease! That’s 
the revelation made thru nutritional re- 
search on scours conducted during the 
past year by Paul Phillips, Norman S. 
Lundquist, and Paul D. Boyer, members 
of the Biochemistry and Dairy Husbandry 
staffs at the University of Wisconsin. 

Practical farmers have believed for a 
long time that certain feeding practices 
influence the spread of scours. But the 
Phillips studies are an attempt to learn 
why, and they indicate that feeding has an 
‘normous influence. 

Nature, the studies confirm, is a Num- 
ber 1 dietitian. Leave the calf with its 
mother, suckling naturally, and it will 
rarely get the vitamin shortages that seem 
to bring on this kind of scours. But dairy- 
men can’t afford to let Nature manage 
their farms, and so they have to step in to 
take her place in writing the vitamin pre- 
scription for dairy calves. 

[hree factors seem to control scours and 
diarrhea. One is Vitamin A, found in 
dairy fats and in green, leafy forage. An- 
other is pantothenic acid, and the third is 
nicotinic acid. Stripped of the fancy 
names, that means the calf must have ade- 
quate supplies of milk to supply the two 
acids, and that it must have whole milk or 
some substitute to supply Vitamin A. 

When a calf’s paunch begins to function, 
any normal diet will give the calf the raw 
materials from which to produce nicotinic 
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“All right! That's enough of the parachute 
troops menacing Japanese supply lines!" 











Must inherited farms 
be debt-burdened farms? 


AYBE you've seen it happen: a man 

dies, leaving his farm to the chil- 
dren. Then comes the big problem of 
finding a fair way to share the farm. Often, 
one of the boys who wants to work the 
farm buys out his brothers’ and sisters’ 
interests. Of course he has to borrow 
money to do that—with the result that he 
spends most of his life trying to get out 
from under a burden of debt. 

It has happened over and over again. 
But it doesn’t need to happen. There is a way 
to be fair to all of your children, without 
forcing debt on one or more of them. You 
can do it through 
properly planned 
Northwestern 
Mutual Life In- 
surance. 





“ 700,000 POLICYHOLDERS 


You can leave the farm to one boy, and 
provide for each of your other children 
either a substantial cash fund or a guaran- 
teed income for a term of years. 

You can do this without undue drain 
on current income or without increasing 
indebtedness on your farm. You can 
assure inheritances for your children, if 
you die, or can provide for them at a 
given date in the future should you live. 

Right now is a good time to investi- 
gate this matter. See a Northwestern 
Mutual agent. He will show you how a 
relatively small investment, now, can 
provide a substantial estate—how you 
can leave a debt-clear farm when you die. 
He can show you why it pays to deal with 
The Northwestern Mutual as have a hun- 
dred thousand farmers before you. 


_ THe NorTHWESTERN MuTuAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ° 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. 





Pets or Poul- 
try; Gets Rats 
Every Time. 
K-R-O is made 
from Red Squill, a 
raticide recommended 
by U.S. Dept. Agr. (Bul. 
1533). Ready-Mixed, for 
homes, 35¢ and $1.00; Pow- 
der, for farms, 75¢. All 
Drug and Seed Stores. 
Damage each rat does 
costs you $2.00 a 
~ year. K-R-O Co, 
= Springfield, O. 


KILLS RATS 
ONLY 


KR. 
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SAVE THE TEAT 


by holding milk duct in correct 
natural shape while healing and 
reducing obstructions. These 
smooth, ivory-like, flexible Dila- 
tors are shaped to normal milk- 
duct contours and will 
not dissolve, come apart 
Jor slip out. Cennot ab- 
sorb pus infection or snag 
tender tissues. Fluted 
sides carry in soothing, 
healing ointment. Steril- 
ized Dilators, packed 
in antiseptic ointment, 
60¢. At dealers or mailed 
postpaid. Free Cow Book. 
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Dairy Association Co., 
Dept. SD, Sdadine ne. 
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For real success and satisfaction, get a \\\il!' / 
HI-LINE ELECTRIC FENCE Controller. 


is the safe, Underwriter-approved controller that 


PACKS A WALLOP 


Only the HI-LINE PRIME gives you ALL this: 


} The hi-line controller 

* approved for safety 
by Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories, Inc. 





Twice as much “kick” on the fence 
as other makes — putting alter- 
nating current (the most effective 
type) on the wire. 


3 Big savings of posts and wire in 
* building new fence, protecting 
present fences (using one wire in- 
stead of three or four—conserving 


steel). 
Welcome savings of 

4, time and work (im- Te, 
portant in these busy - 
days of scarce help). nai 


bs) Increased production and profits, 
* as you get cheaper feed; pasturing 
anywhere, any time. 


6 Conservation of your soil 
* better farm layout. 


with 


© 1942—Prime Mfg. Co. 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


Also 


wide 





No batteries to run down, 


No radio tubestoburnout. yy, 


& 


ae 


eS 
Exact measurement of ae | 
shock on the fence. \ 


p i! 


Accurate adjustment of shock to 
fit all conditions. 


Split-second timing of shock for 
safety. 


Peace of mind — no more fence 
worries. 


Nine-year success record — on 
thousands of farms. 


controllers — 
range. See your 


battery 
price 


JES, 


(< \ 


Prime dealer now. 


The Prime Mfg. Co. _/ oa 


Milwaukee 


Wisconsin 














and pantothenic acids in its rumen. B 
until the paunch begins to function, 
course, the calf must have milk, eit! 
whole or skim. 

But that is not the most important co 
trolling item in scours. A calf is born wit! 
a very low supply of Vitamin A. Natur 
fills that need by fortifying the colostru 
—the milk of the newly freshened cow 
with great amounts of the vitamin. But t! 
danger point comes when the calf is take: 
from a whole-milk to a skim-milk diet, { 
Vitamin A does not appear at all in skim 
milk. The calf has no source of the vitami: 
and so is immediately susceptible to scours 

The best precaution for dairymen 
take is to supply the calf with shark-liver 
oil or with high-Vitamin-A-potency cod- 
liver oil. If the calf is old enough to hand 
green, leafy hay, that is often a good source 
of the anti-scour factor, too. But one of 
these must supplement the dairy ration or 
the calf’s susceptibility to scours is greatly 
increased. 

As for B-complex vitamins, skim milk 
ordinarily supplies the animal’s needs until 
its paunch begins producing the nicotini 
and pantothenic acids that are needed 
But if any special shortage develops, as 
shown in a calf which comes down with 
scours despite an adequate Vitamin-A sup- 
ply, the B vitamins can be obtained 
chemical form and added to the diet. 

These studies point to three cautions: 
leave calf with dam a few days; then give 
whole milk or add shark or cod oil to skim 
milk; give leafy hay.—Bryant Kearl 


A Dairyman’s 
Cash Formula 


{| Continued from page 17 
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and plenty of the right kind of feed are the 
foundations upon which a money-making 
milk business must be built. 

“I paid $160 for my bull,”’ he added, re- 
ferring to the big Holstein herd sire that 
could be seen thru the barn window roam- 
ing around the bull pen. “He’s from a 500- 
pound cow, and I went clear to Wisconsin 
to get him. Golly, I thought that was a lot 
of money to spend for a bull, but it was the 
best money I ever spent.” 

Housed in a large compartment in one 
of the barns are the young heifers—th 
cows of the Moore herd two or three years 
hence—that the Fidelity dairyman hopes 
have inherited the ability to produce 500 
pounds of butterfat from the herd sire. 

“We think it’s cheaper to raise our own 
replacement stuff,” the owner explains, in 
justifying the expense of a good bull. “Ii 
you raise your own heifers, you know what 
you’ve got, but if you buy them at a sale 
you don’t.” 





Durinc the 12-month period that the 
Moore herd was checked for the St. Louis 
area milk-cost study, the Jersey County 
herd averaged more than 11,000 pounds 
of milk per cow, altho some of the herds in 
the survey averaged but 4,600 pounds an 
animal. The average of the 110 herds was 
only 7,856 pounds of milk per cow. Mi 
Moore believes that the outstanding pro- 


duction record of his herd can be at- 
tributed more than anything else to 4 
carefully organized feeding program. 


*“You’ve got to feed them,” he cautions 
“These get fed all the year around if the) 
want it. I used to turn the cows out on 
pasture when the grass was good and for- 
get them. Then we’d get a sharp drop 
production and wonder what was the 
trouble. Now we fegd according to pro 
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pro- 


duction—1 pound of grain (7 parts ground 
corn and cob, 3 parts oats, and 1 part soy- 
bean meal or cottonseed meal) for each 
4 pounds of milk the Holsteins give.” 

The cows on his farm are encouraged to 
spend every possible day in the pasture. 
During the 12-month period of the dairy- 
cost study, he kept his cattle on pasture 
a total of 217 out of the 365 days, while 
the average number of days spent in 
pasture by the entire 110 herds was only 
188. The 37 highest-producing herds in the 
survey were on pasture an average of 197 
days while the 37 lowest-producing herds 
were out only 174 days. 

Ensilage and alfalfa hay are used by 
Mr. Moore to meet the roughage require- 
ments of his herd when there is not suf- 
ficient grass in the pasture. In the spring 
when grass is heavy, the silo and haymow 
ire closed, but in late summer when the 
pasture gets dry they are opened again 
and feeding ouc begun. 

lo an outsider it might appear that the 
Fidelity farmer would be mighty well 
pleased with a herd that can average 11,000 
pounds of milk and nearly 400 pounds of 
butterfat per cow in a year, but nothing 
could be farther from the truth. Now he’s 
working to get his Holsteins to level out 
their production so that he'll have about 
the same amount of milk to market in 
November or May, August or February. 


| USED to have my cows come fresh in 

the fall, but now we stagger the coming 
of calves around the year. This year we’ve 
been able to keep production up to 100 
gallons a day and fairly stable, but before 
there has been quite a variation.” 

Oh yes, there’s another goal Mr. Moore 
would like to attain before hanging up his 
milk pails for good. He wants to have a 
herd of about the size he has now that 
could average 500 pounds of butterfat 
per COW a year. 

On first thought that may look as tho 
he’s calling for nothing short of a miracle. 
But it must be remembered that Mr. Moore 
believes dairyman’s miracles are made of 
no sterner stuff than better breeding, more 
careful selection of animals, and improved 
feeding methods. At any rate, you can see 
there’s no satisfying the man—and if there 
were he probably wouldn’t today own one 
of the best Holstein herds in the St. Louis 
milkshed. END 








“They say his pedigree is even longer" 
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MAN! how that Fram i 
cuts down motor trouble — 


field 








Money, Oil and Motors on 


Tus YEAR, with crops in bigger demand and 
at better prices, you’ll want to make extra sure that 
you don’t run into tractor trouble. So follow the 
lead of thousands of successful farmers who have 
proved that a Fram on your tractor means less 
trouble in the field, keeps the motor in better shape, 
and saves oil, motors, money, too. (Read what users 
say about Frams, in the next column.) 


Here’s what a Fram does for a tractor, truck or 
passenger car motor. First, it keeps the motor clean 
—by keeping the oil free from dust, dirt, grit, sludge 
and ‘other harmful abrasives. Second, it keeps the 
oil chemically clean—free from harmful acids and 
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FRAM COR 


Send free catalog 


Make of Tractor 
Name 
r. do. 


State. 











FRAM CORPORATION, Dept. SF, Providence, R. I. 


tractors, trucks and cars: 


Saves Oil, Motors, Money, Too! 


MAIL THE COUPON—Learn how Frams Save 


Tractors, Cars and Trucks. 


corrosives that eat away expensive motor parts, 
causing breakdowns and trouble. 


And these are not just claims—they’re guaranteed 
facts. Read Fram’s money-back guarantee at the 
lower left. Read what other farmers say. Then mail 
the coupon—and start right now to save money. 


Standard Equipment on Famous Motors 
Fram is standard equipment on Ford, Autocar, 
Avery, Graham-Bradley and Silver King Tractors, 
and on many famous makes of automobile, truck, 
bus, marine, Diesel and stationary engines. More 
than 4,000,000 Frams are in use today. 


Read These Amazing True Experiences 
“FRAM SAVED 25% QTS. OF OIL IN 325 
HOURS,” says D. C. Grover of Riceville, lowa. His 
letter reads: ‘““To date, Fram has saved 25% quarts 
of oil, and better still, the motor is sure to last longer 
with clean oil all the time.”’ 


“FRAM SAVED 7 OIL CHANGES IN 400 
HOURS,” says C. D. Goyen of Pratt, Kansas. After 
installing a Fram on his tractor, Mr. Goyen ran it 
over 400 hours before a change of oil was necessary. 
Previously he had to change every 50 to 60 hours. 


Mail the Coupon— Start Saving Now 
Find out about Fram. Fill out and mail the coupon 
below. We'll send catalogs and complete informa- 
tion at once. No obligation. Clip the coupon now. 


PORATION, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Factories: E. Providence, R.1., Ann Arbor and Otsego, Mich. 
Canadian Distributor: J. C. Adams Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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it HAD to be 
2 WEATHER- 
X PROOF 


South Pole weather called for the stay- 
ing protection of Bag Balm. In your own 
dairy, for all-weather massage, reducing 
Caked Bag, fighting infection, pro- 
moting quick healing of chaps and 
injuries, Bag Balm is the dependable 
healing aid that spreads right and stays 
antiseptic on contact—lasting and eco- 
nomical. At stores or postpaid. 





DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc. 
Dept. S-4, Lyndonville, Vermont 








are full directions for laying out and constructing 
tile drains correctly. Illustrated 200 pages, cloth, 
$1.60. Send money to Successful Farming. 









YOUR CHICKS 


cIvE 
E GERMOZOWE 
TerroW ~ecnnedll 
‘\ CROP ND INTESTINES 


1ST, ACTS IN DRINK against germs 
and bacteria with which it comes 
in contact there. 2ND, ACTS IN 
CROP! Ordinary disinfectants may 
purify drink, but germs are also 
gpicked up from litter-droppings. 
’ Germozone ACTS in crop, too. 
3RD, ACTS ININTESTINES. Germo- 
zone is not only an astringent in 
intestines, it also acts against 
harmful bacteria there. 
Valuable for many simple 
crop, digestive, bowel dis- 
orders. 4 oz. 40c; 12 oz. 
75c; economy $2 oz., $1.50. 
At your Lee Dealer or 
Dostpaid from 

GEO. H. LEE COMPANY 
Omaha, Nebr. 






















Electric Milk Coolers 
Block Bacteria 


[ Continued from page 15 | 


tigated the possibilities of milk cooling with 
well water. The milk was of high quality 
bacteriologically on the farm where they 
made observations. The organisms may 
have been lonesome early in the evening, 
but by morning their offspring were so 
plentiful that they must have felt a little 
crowded. Counts made when the milk went 
into cans ranged from 1,000 to 10,000 per 
milliliter, or about 20 drops. By morning, 
populations per milliliter had risen in some 
cases to over 500,000 and in one instance 
to six million. 

Obviously, milk containing a half mil- 
lion to two or three million organisms per 
milliliter is of low grade and may not be 
salable, and that containing six million is 
ready for rejection at any dairy plant. This 
kind of deterioration did not occur every 
night or something would have been done 
about it—but it occurred too often. 

No one cares to consume filth, and the 
use of an electric milk cooler or any other 
means of milk preservation should not be 
an excuse for careless handling. Neverthe- 
less, Anderson and Nicholas immediately 
saw the possibility of cooling milk so thoro- 
ly and rapidly that there would be rela- 
tively no increase in bacteria. 

Tests which they conducted upon re- 
turning to their laboratories showed that 
milk can be cooled so thoroly in electrically 
refrigerated cabinets under two or three 
different sets of conditions that the bac- 
terial content will remain static or even de- 
crease in the cooling process. Two factors 
are important: first, plenty of initially 
available refrigeration in the form of ice on 
the coils when the milk is put into the 
cabinet. Second, some means by which the 
water in the cooling tank may be agitated. 

They found the first requirement to be 
essential in all milk-cooling cabinets. Milk 
can be cooled rapidly and thoroly enough 
to prevent bacterial growth if sufficient ice 
is available to last practically thruout the 
process, even tho the water is not circu- 
lated. Altho milk cools slower under these 
conditions than if the water is stirred, their 
tests indicate that milk temperature can 
be lowered satisfactorily in iced tanks of 
water if at least four or five times as much 
water as milk is provided and enough ice is 
supplied to last thruout the cooling period. 

Unstirred milk does not cool uniformly 
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“But we gotta get to the other 
side an’ fight the Blue Army!” 
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Make Plans Now! 


Tue Great Day drawing closer, and still s 
much to do... to decide... to KNOW! Al! 
can be managed easily with a plan. 

By this time the clever June bride will hay 
chosen the type of wedding she want 
formal or informal. She’ll have budgeted eac! 
item, reserved the church. 

But what about invitations? Announce- 
ments? The reception? And that ail 
portant wedding etiquette! You wouldn't 
want to offend anyone on that happy day 

Successful Farming’s helpful — booklet 
‘Planning and Budgeting Your Wedding 
(No. K160), answers dozens of questions on 
wedding etiquette for the entire ceremony 
and reception. Explains how to budget and 
divide expenses. Describes correct dress for the 
formal or informal affair. To be certain your 
wedding is perfect in every detail, send 12 
cents for your copy of this booklet today! 


Home Furnishings 


New Ideas in Making Curtains and Draperies 
(No. K161). Filled with smart, money-saving ideas 
for selection of material, directions for making, and 
color schemes. . . 12 

How to Make Slip-Covers (No. K112). Step-by-step 
directions for making slip-covers for chairs, sofas 
and even automobile seats. Suggestions for ap- 
propriate materials F 12 

Background for Betty. An amusing one-act play on 
the selection of correct colors to use in furnishing 
your home. Especially suitable for homemaking 
clubs and other groups. Special price to clubs. . 1(« 

How to Refinish Furniture. Tells what finishes t 
use for various furniture ; ‘ 5 

Successful Interiors. Achieve smart, modern in 
teriors With attractive wall materials be 

The Successful Farming Bookcase. Gives com 
plete instructions for making a smart-looking book- 
case, also suggests materials to choose when using 
pales, waeian, OF GOGER..... ose cc cceess ee 


‘ 


Entertainment 


Announcements, Showers, Birthday Parties 
(No. K198). Many clever showers. Complete plans 
for announcing your engagement. Entertaining 
month-by-month birthday parties 12 

Party Games for All Occasions (No. kK164). 
Action games, table and circle games. Costume 
parties—and lots of other thrilling games 12¢ 

Games and Stunts for Two or More (No. K194). 
Active games, quiet ones; baffling stunts and magic 

planned for suc h times as when one or more 
friends drop in ; 12 

Table Settings. Pictures and explains the wedding 

reception table, shower luncheon table, tea table 
linens, china, silver 10 

Cool-Quick Drinks. Delicious fruit punch; frosty 
lemonades, fizzes; spiced iced tea, coffee, plus many 
other appetizing drinks he 

Dishing Up for Dozens. Lists menus and recipes for 
important occasions. Chart of standard servings for 
large groups is just what you need in planning foo 
ee UO 5 oo 5. s ocsand cates bace 4 


Etiquette! 


Etiquette—The Correct Thing to Do (No. K168). 
Invitations and answers; telephone etiquette; i” 
troductions and departures; correct gifts 2c 

Good Table Manners (No. K118). This book tell 
you how to eat, what implements to use, what to 
say and do at the buffet party, teas, dinners . . 12 

Etiquette for Young Moderns (No. K154). Gives 
all the rules you need for fun at parties, showers 
weddings. Correct introductions, invitations 12 

@ Please be certain your complete name, rurl 

route number, city, and state are listed when 

placing your order. For these helps write to: 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
4804 Meredith Building, Des Moines, lows 
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from top to bottom of cans. In a tank or 
refrigerated cabinet such as has been de- 
scribed, trials showed that the top milk 
remains 12 or 13 degrees warmer than the 
bottom thruout the cooling process. Ac- 
cording to the investigators, cooling pro- 
ceeded rapidly and uniformly and bac- 
terial growth apparently was arrested 
when devices were used to agitate both the 
milk and the water and when a large bank 
of ice was on the coils at the start. 

Probably this is the ideal way to cool 
milk, and electric coolers which agitate 
both the milk and the water bath are 
available, but these services are not im- 
perative. Users of electric milk coolers 
should first make sure that they have 
plenty of reserve refrigeration, usually in 
the form of ice on the coils, when the milk 
is put in. Agitation of the water is further 
insurance that the milk will be cooled 
quickly and is a desirable feature. 


ManuracturERs have been in close 
touch with these tests and have vastly im- 
proved farm electric milk coolers. Earlier 
experiments showed that evening milk, 
which already had been cooled, warmed 
more in the cabinet while morning milk 
was cooling than it did if set out on the floor 
of the milkhouse. This discovery had the 
effect of reducing the capacity of the cooler 
required on most farms by half. If four cans 
of milk are produced daily, a two-can 
cooler is large enough. Now, two- and 
even one-can milk coolers are available 
at considerable reductions in price and in 
operating costs under the larger types. 

Farmers who are interested in produc- 
ing milk of high quality should not for- 
get that milk will rise in temperature from 
12 to 20 degrees while being transported 
in warm weather for two hours in an 
open-bodied truck. In actual tests, temper- 
atures rose from 40 degrees to nearly the 
limit of 60. This increase is dependent on 
two factors: the temperature of the air and 
the proximity of cold cans to warm cans of 
morning milk. 

What electric cooling will mean eventu- 
ally to the dairy industry cannot be fore- 
cast accurately in terms of dollars and 
cents. But we know that already it has re- 
sulted in tremendous savings for producer, 
processor, and distributor. This is highly 
significant as a profit booster for the dairy- 
man, as a potential saver of life and liberty 
in this Food-for-Freedom war effort. END 























“Take me back a couple of blocks, driver. | 
discover | have only a dollar in my purse!” 








DE LAVAL MILKERGS 
ARE SERVING THE FARMERS 
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BY SAVING VALUABLE TIME AND LABOR: De Laval Milkers 
save at least half the time and labor of milking by hand. 


BY INCREASING MILK PRODUCTION THROUGH BETTER 
MILKING: Best, fastest and cleanest milking maintains highest 
production throughout the cow’s entire lactation period and lifetime. 


BY IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF THE NATION’S MILK: 
The many exclusive sanitary features of De Laval Milkers keep 
bacteria counts low—make production of cleanest high quality 
milk sure and easy. 


BY IMPROVING HERD HEALTH AND PRODUCTIVITY 
THROUGH BETTER MILKING: De Laval’s correct, fast and 
gentle milking action and perfect-fitting teat-cups milk each cow 
properly. 
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THE DE LAVAL 
Sterling 


THE DE LAVAL 


MAGNETIC SPEEDWAY 








A worthy companion to 
the wonderful De Laval 
Magnetic Speedway Milker 
—the De Laval Sterling 
provides De Laval-quality 
milking and is a great milk- 
er particularly for smaller 
owners to whom 
lower price is an important considera- 
tion. The Sterling Pulsator has only 
two simple moving parts. 


The world’s best, fastest 
and cleanest milker — the 
only method of milking 
that assures that each cow 
will be milked in the same 
uniform, regular and cor- 
rect manner each milking. 


DE LAVAL 
MILKERS 


All units in use milk alike herd 


with pulsations controlled by magnetic 
force directly from master control 
in the pulso-pump. 


| DE LAVAL SEPARATORS ARE SAVING, TOO, 


Butterfat is the most valuable of all animal fats — we 
can afford to lose none of it. Thousands of farmers are 
making dead sure of this by installing new De Laval 
Separators, for they know that all De Laval Separators, 
regardless of size or price, skim cleanest, last longest 
are easiest to wash and cost less per year of use. A size 
and style for every need and purse. 


y——! 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 427 Randolph St. 61 Beale St. 
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ROUND UP IDLE IRON...|F YOU DON'T 
a TO SEE IRON RULE IN AMERICA! 





Get this 
BOOK 

















Your iron scrap can stop a Jap! Junk 
dealers will pay cash for it. riow 
about turning it over to an FFA 
“ or 4-H member... let them 
earn a little pin money. Ifa 
machine can be repaired, see 
your Allis-Chalmiers dealer 
immediately. Someone in 
the community needs it if 
you don’t. Remember...idle 
machines just gather rust... 
and rust is a saboteur! 


Most complete 
———— 

ever offered . . sea 

Brings you best designs for every building 

on the place. .Tells how to save money 

on material... How to identify seasoned 

lumber..Why Arkansas Soft Pine gives 
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---—- you a wonderful value.. How to build 


BUY AN ACID-PROOF SILO for keeps. Complete blueprints and mate- 
The new Independent KOROK silo—THE rials right from your favorite lumber 
SILO WITHOUT A WEAKNESS—is made d = 
by an old reliable company of 37 years experi- ealer. Send coupon for your copy today . 
ence. Handles both corn and grass silage equal- 
ly well GUARANTEED. Know about the 
acid-proof, permanent, beautiful KOROK be- 
fore buying. Government limitation order will 
cause shortage of KOROKS. WRITE TODAY 
for your catalog. 


INDEPENDENT SILO COMPANY 








ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU 
442 Boyle Building, Little Rock, Ark. 

















403 Pillsbury Ave., St. Paul, Minn. arm Buildings’. 
GARDEN SEEDS Pper | |” 
To the first 1000 who order through this | P 
notice, we'll send free their choice of $1 | 
in garden seoda. Write 0 aye a ee ky 7” offer and catalog today LAddress— ——_——_——_—_— =] 


BERRY SEED CoO., Box 419F, Clarinda, towa. 
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‘ CROWN: 
HEADLIGHT 


OVERALLS 


UNION MADE 
Made the best way —the test way —to 
give you your money's worth in service 








Only Crown and 
Headlight Overalls 
bear this famous 
Testing Seal of 
Approval 


4 EXTRAS! 


AT NO EXTRA COST 


1. “ELEPHANT HIDE’ DENIM—woven 
in our own mills—for extra toughness 


extra wear. 
2. CUSTOM-SIZED to give you correct fit 
and freedom while working. 
3. SHRUNK and SANFORIZED—won’t 
shrink more than 1% (Test CCC-T- 
191.) 
4. CERTIFIED BY UNITED STATES TESTING CO. 
Certificate right on each garment, 
covering fabric, fit, workmanship. 
Your assurance of satisfaction! 
% Don't be satisfied with just any 
overall. Insist upon genuine Crown or 
Headlight Certified Overalls. 


CROWN HEADLIGHT MFG. CO. 





GAVE MILK for DEFENSE 
‘ab 
: 
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Raise calves the BLATEMPORD way 

SAVE your milk for Upele Sam. Every 

gallon is needed! Used BY F.generations, 


Simple feeding guide in € 
your dealer TODAY! 


SEND FOR FREE BULLETIN A 


Tells how experts “Judge and Select 
Calves Early 


Blatchfords 


WAUKEGAN 


Ask your dealer, or write. 


CALF MEAL 
oR PELLETS 


tLiInots 





Quickly Attached OTTAWA 


ae TRACTOR 


Falls Tree,Cuts Log DRAG 
Uses Power Take-off 
any tractor. Direct drive. $s ‘hdd 
Long stroke. Saws fast. 
Easy on fuel. Hundreds of satisfied Write for FREE 
users. Big labor saver. Low Price. Bookand Prices 
OTTAWA MFG.CO., 723 Forest Ave.,Ottawa,Kans. 
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New Registration Plan 


First BULL in America to be registered 
under Selective Registration is Lucretia 
Ashburn Khan, born January 8, 1942, and 
registered with the American Jersey Cat- 
tle Club on January 14. Owner and breed- 
er is Charles Lesley Ames, Minnesota. 
This selective registration, applied to all 
Jersey sires born after January 1, 1942, 
promises tremendous breed improvement 
among registered Jersey herds which must 
use sire seed from proved production trans- 
mitting lines. Included among registry 
requirements are production records on 
the dam or proved production-transmit- 
ting ability on the sire. 

Lucretia Ashburn Khan made 
eligible for registration thru the proved 
performance of his sire, Sybil’s Ashburn 
Baronet, a superior, medal of merit, gold 
and silver medal, and tested bull. Owned 
by Frank Astroth, St. Paul, the sire has 
35 daughters which average 12,228 
pounds of milk and 691 pounds fat. The 
dam of this calf is a two-year-old daughter 
of Nobleman’s Zipporah Lillias, with a 
mature DHIA record of 412 pounds of fat. 
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Percheron Business Brisk 


RECORDING 282 head, Ohio Percherons 
led all other states in number of draft 
colts recorded during 1941, followed by 
Iowa with 210. Total for the entire coun- 
try was 2,472 head. Percherons 
bought and sold in 44 states as well as in 
Canada and Mexico during the year. As- 
sociation officers have noted a marked rise 
in prices and buying. 
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Spotted Poland Futurity 


LEADERS in the National Spotted Poland 
China Record hope to offer a $300 futurity 
in Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, North Carolina, Minnesota, 
Kentucky, Nebraska, and Wisconsin state 
fairs for 1942. The prizes on four registered 
junior pigs, either sex, which may or may 
not be litter mates, shown by a member of 
the National Record, will be as follows: 
$50, $40, $30, $27, $26, $26, $26, $25, 
$25, $25. 


Daughters of 1,000-Pounders 


How coop are daughters of 
pound butterfat producers? The Holstein 
Friesian Association of America has the 
answer. 

The 331 registered Holsteins with one 
or more records of at least 1,000 pounds of 
butterfat have 416 daughters with 802 
records made on Advanced Registry or 
Herd Improvement Registry test. These 
802 records averaged 640.2 pounds of 
butterfat. Average age of the daughters 
when tested was four years, six months, 


14 days. 


1,.000- 


Medium-Type Duroc Best 


THE MOsT practical, all-purpose type 
hog is the deep-bodied, firm-fleshed medi- 
um kind that can be finished at 200 pounds 
or, when more lard is needed as in the 
present emergency, can be carried on 
profitably to the heavier market weights. 


This was the consensus when 500 Dur 
Jersey swine breeders gathered at Peow 
Illinois, in January for the first Nati 
Duroc Congress, celebrating also the 
anniversary of the founding of the 
Duroc recording association. 
[he medium-meat type is 
agreed, both for war and postwar prod 
tion, and it was pointed out that the ex 
treme rangy type which will not finis| 


best, u 


Upper—Note depth of body and fullness of 
loin and ham on Grand Duke, first junior 
yearling and reserve grand champion at 
1940 Illinois State Fair, sired by Grand 
Parade, 1939 Indiana grand champion boar 
Lower—Scissors Beauty 19718 was named 
grand champion Duroc sow of the 1936 
Ohio State Fair. Observe the wonderful 
udder development on this senior yearling, 
which was sired by Golden Promoter 289071 


properly until reaching 300 pounds 
more is definitely Likewise, thi 
current trend toward the thicker-bodied, 
chuffier type can easily be carried too fat 
Continued effort is needed in develop- 
ing thicker loins and deeper, fuller hams, 
two top cuts of the carcass. Deeper flanks 


taboo. 


and long, smooth sides also are important 
Length of side means more bacon, greater! 
feed capacity, prolificacy 
Quality of hair coat, strength of bone, and 
good udder development in sows are othe! 
profitable, important factors in profitable 
hog production. 

A national bred-gilt 
composed of strictly top 
leading herds 
$171.15, with 


and greater 


consignment sal 
gilts from 

brought an average 
a top of $460. 


Breed Leader Retires 


GeorGE C. HUMPHREY, instrumental in 
founding the first of many 
community dairy-cattle-breeders’ assoc! 


county anc 


tions and an active worker in establishment 
of some of the early co-operative bull rings, 
retired in 
after 39 years as a teacher and field wor} 


February from public set 
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“Er—ah—A Ibert, the boys were wondering 
if you wouldn’t just as soon be vice- 
president of our club instead of treasurer?” 





Shorthorn Champ fo U. S. 


RoyAL Rorues, a Shorthorn bull named 
supreme champion in February at the 
world-famous Perth Show, Perth, Scot- 
land, has been awaiting shipment across 
the wide Atlantic to graze on Hoosier pas- 
tures, less exposed to bombs and para- 
chutists. This 14-month-old bull, bred and 
sold by James Durno, Uppermill, Tarves, 
Scotland, was purchased for $13,333 by 
Conner Prairie Farms, Noblesville, Indi- 
ana. Royal Rothes has been out-sold only 
once in the past decade by any bull of any 
beef breed in either Europe or North 
America, and he is the third such cham- 
pion in the past four years to come to 
America. Other recent Perth champions 
coming here are Calrossie Mercury in 1939 
to Edellyn Farm, Wilson, Illinois, and 
Calrossie Prince Peter in 1940 to Miles-of- 
View Farm, Kenneth, Kansas. 


A Million in Guernseys 


A poominG business totaling $1,033- 
810.90 was done last year by Guernsey 
breeders, with 4,612 registered animals 
going “under the hammer” at public auc- 
tion, averaging $224 a head. Top bull of 
the year was Coronation Potentate, sold 
in the Sherwood Forest dispersal sale at 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, for $4,550. High 
female, Sherwood Forest Minion, brought 


$3,900 


Official production records boosted sale 


value, as evidenced by the fact that fe- 
males over two years of age with records 
brought $134 more on the average than 


those without such information. Further 
ipport to this claim was found in the case 
f heifers out of cows with official records, 
which averaged $86 more than heifers 


lrom cows without records. Bulls over two 
years old out of cows with official records 
sold for $198 more on the average than 


males from other cows. 


Angus Adopt Tattoo 


CATTLE ACCEPTED for registry after June 

the American Aberdeen-Angus Breed- 

ers’ Association must be tattooed, this posi- 

identification being preferred to a 

1 or ear tag. Breeder will be assigned 

lor exclusive use a letter or series of letters, 

with year number must be tattooed 

center of calf’s ear. Individual herd 
er goes in right ear. 
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National's New SAWN 
LENGTHENS MOTOR LIFE! 


CUTS FARM COSTS.. 




























INCREASES PRODUCTION 


National’s exclusive SAWIT Service 
actually adds years to your irreplace- 





able tractor, truck and car. National 
SAWIT Service protects against costly 
breakdowns...removes gum, sludge 
and varnish...the only Service that 


cleans and lubricates...reduces wear 
-..improves compression and power 
.-- materially cuts fuel and oil con- 
sumption while increasing the pro- 
duction from your farm equipment. 


YOUR PRODUCTION. .INCREASE IT! 
YOUR INVESTMENT. . SAVE IT! 


with 


NATIONAL sar SERVICE! 


For complete details how National's 
amazing SAWit Service can revo- 
lutionize the very life of your 
farm equipment... Send for this 
free and instructive booklet today! 


NATIONAL EN-AR-CO 


MOTOR OILS and LUBRICANTS 


TODAY 
FOR THIS 
AMAZING 


FREE! \O = 


THE NATIONAL REFINING COMPANY 
500 Hanna Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Send me your free book “‘N-R-GIZING Farm Equipment” 
and the complete story of the New National SAVIT 
System and what it means to me in saving Time, Money 
and Increased Production. 


BOOK el oer — 





Street or Route _ 



























START PAYING BUSINESS OF YOUR 
OWN ON SMALL INVESTMENT 


The NEW 
GEHL<\, 
MOTORS 
PORTABLE FEED MILL 
Make your own job, grinding feed. One special motor operates 
both truck and mill. Always warmed up--lighter--direct drive 
--handier--big capacity--big profits. Terms to responsible 
Ful Write for particulars. 
GEHL BROS. MFG. CO., DEPT. PD-500, WEST BEND, WIS. 


Builders of Farm Machinery Since 1867 





















oTemm delul meu yu. REPAIRING 
with SMOOTH-ON No. 1) 


Save time and expense 


in stopping leaks in boilers, 
radiators, pipes, heaters, 
etc.; tightening loose fix- 
tures, tool and utensil han- 
dies, etc.; mending cracks 
in machinery casings, etc. 


A can of Smooth-On en- 
ables you fo make hun- 
dreds of lasting repairs for a 
few pennies each on house- 
Buy Smooth-On from hold and auto equipment. 
your hardware store, Requires no heat, special 
or if necessary from tools, or dismantling. The 
us, in 1°4-02., 7-oz. FREE Smooth-On Hand- 
cans, also larger sizes. book explains how. 


FREE 5:23: 
Handbook 
40 Pages of heiptul repair sugges- 
tions that save time and money. 
Send postal TODAY for free copy. 
Smooth-On Mig. Ce. Dept. 45 
570 Communipaw Ave., Jersey City, W. J. 


Doit wit SMOOTHON 
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HIGHER Production with new safety, new 
speed and new, gentler milking action. 
That’s what you'll get with the Hinman 
Low-Vacuum Milker. Leading dairymen 
praise it as “The finest milker on the 
market.”’ 

Only the Hinman will give you all these 
advantages, for the Hinman is designed to 
milk best on only 10 inches of vacuum. This 
gentler milking soothes the cows, keeps them 
relaxed. Empties the udder faster—gets 
more milk, more butterfat than any slower 
method. A single unit milks up to 15 cows 
per hour. So simple a boy or girl can do the 
milking. WRITE for Free Folder today. 

HINMAN MILKING MACHINE CO. Inc. 
Box 102 Oneida, N. Y. 
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Don " Let Wor 
“worms Red 
The Weight oF cg 


SHEEP-HOGS- poy) TRY 


USE DEPENDABLE 


WORM CAPSULES 


















NEMA 


WORM CAPSULES 
re — 


Pp 


Free Worm Booklet 
Explains how to use Nema Worm 
Capsules to remove STOMACH WORMS 
in sheep, LARGE ROUNDWORMS in 
hogs and poultry, and HOOKWORMS 
in other animals .... . Write to 

















Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-3-D 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


Drug Stores Sell Nema Worm Capsules 








Wonderful Results 
Raising Baby Chicks 


Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no doubt be of 
utmost interest to poultry raisers. Read 
her experience in her own words: ‘Dear 
Sir: I think I must be one of the very first to 
use Walko Tablets. Some 35 years ago when 
I started raising chicks I saw Walko Tablets 
advertised as an aid in preventing the spread 
of disease through contaminated drinking 
water. I tried a package for my baby chicks 
with happiest results. I have depended upon 
Walko Tablets ever since.” Mrs. Ethel 
Rhoades, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


You Run No Risk 


Buy a package of Walko Tablets today 
at your druggist or poultry supply dealer. 
Use them in the drinking water to aid in 
preventing the spread of disease through 
contaminated water. Satisfy yourself as have 
thousands of others who depend upon Walko 
Tablets year after year in raising their baby 
chicks. You buy Walko Tablets at our risk. 
We guarantee to refund your money prompt- 
ly if you are not entirely satisfied with results. 
The Waterloo Savings Bank, the oldest and 
strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands 
back of our guarantee. Sent direct post- 
paid if your dealer cannot supply you. 
Price 50c and $1.00; breeders sizes $2.50 
and $4.00. 


Walker Remedy Company 
Dept. 222, Waterloo, lowa 
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A Homemade Egg Cooler 


AN INEXPENSIVE and satisfactory method 
of preserving egg quality on the farm from 
one market day to the next is found in the 
cheap evaporation egg cooler. The cooler, 
simple to operate on any farm because it 
requires no electricity, gas, or running wa- 
ter, will preserve egg quality satisfactorily 
for seven days. 

The summer cooler consists of an open 
framework covered with burlap, with pro- 
visions for keeping the burlap saturated 
with water. The outside dimensions of a 
popular size are 36 inches wide, 36 inches 
high, and 34 inches deep. This size is 
sufficient to hold two egg cases and provide 
an adequate amount of space for a pre- 
cooling tray and wire basket. 

Burlap, with its open weave which per- 
mits greater circulation of air, has been 
found to be the best covering material by 
R. B. Thompson and Cecil A. Roberts, of 
the Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment 
Station, who designed the cooler. The cir- 
culation of air permitted by the burlap 
prevents mold from developing on the eggs. 


Tue cooler should be placed where a 
breeze can strike it at all times, and should 
be raised off the ground. Shade trees are 
satisfactory if no low-hanging branches 
obstruct the air circulation. In providing 
artificial shade, burlap stretched over a 
frame two and one-half feet over the cooler 
is sufficient. It should be large enough to 
prevent the sun from striking the cooler 
after 8:00 in the morning and earlier than 
5:00 p.m. 

It should be anchored against strong 
winds and the top should be perfectly level 
so the water saturates the burlap evenly 
on all sides. If running water is available, a 
water pipe should extend to the center and 
about four inches above the top of the 
cooler, and be fitted with a faucet or pet- 
cock that can release only a small stream. 

The stream should be sufficiently small 
that the burlap is saturated without water 
dripping off the bottom of the sides. The 
less drip, with all the burlap wet, the lower 
the temperature inside. 

Where running water isn’t available, a 
10-gallon milk can or similar container 
equipped with a small faucet will serve as 
well. The can should be placed on a plat- 
form above the cooler and the platform 
should rest on small legs to avoid inter- 
ference with the flow of water to the edge of 
the cooler. 

An even flow over the edges of the top is 
responsible for uniform saturation of the 
burlap, and that is important, for dry 
areas allow entrance of hot dry air and 
raise the temperature. Between eight and 
10 gallons of water are required every 24 
hours for proper operation. 

In putting the eggs in the ceoler, a wire- 
bottomed frame or wire basket and also 
the egg cases, fillers, and flats should be 
precooled before the eggs are put in them. 
Putting hot fillers and flats in each day 
may cause the temperature to rise several 
degrees. 

Eggs gathered daily should be left over- 
night in the wire basket or wire-bottomed 
tray in the precooling compartment. For 
best results, the cooler should not be 


opened except when necessary to put in 
eggs as gathered, to transfer eggs to the 
case, or to take them out. 

Fertile eggs are likely to lose quality in 
the cooler since the temperature rises 
above 68 degrees on warm days; but they 
are protected better than they would be in 
the open, dry air. 

In tests using several coolers, 96.78 per- 
cent of the eggs taken out of the burlap. 
covered cooler graded as Number One 
after eight days in the cooler. Of the eggs 
taken from a mechanical refrigerator. 
97.20—a very slight difference—graded as 
Number One.—Phil Perdue 


Now You Can Have Eggs in 
Natural Color 


THE MULTI-COLORED egg is the latest de- 
velopment in poultry breeding. It is well 
known that the shells of hens’ eggs vary 
from purest white to dark brown in color 
Less widely known is the fact that, thru 
special selection and breeding, eggs car 
be produced that vary in natural color 


from pure white thru numerous shades of 


brown to a beautiful blue. 

Experiments at the National Poultry 
Center, Beltsville, Maryland, show that the 
color of the egg shell depends, almost en- 
tirely, on breeding and selection, and not 
at all on the selection of food. According to 
Harry W. Titus of the Center, the Black 
Minorca and White Leghorn breeds pro- 
duce eggs whose shells are a_ beautiful 
white. The Rhode Island Red and Plyn- 
outh Rock lay eggs that are usually some 
shade of brown. The eggs of the Barne- 
velder are generally a deep coffee-brown; 
and best of all, the Araucana breeds actu- 
ally lay blue eggs! It was also found that 
tho individual hens within the breed differ 
greatly in the color of the eggs they pro- 
duce, the color for each hen is a fixed affair 
and cannot be changed. 


By CROSSING breeds, and strains within 
the breeds, the color of eggs may be varied 
to suit the preference of the breeder. Thru 
careful selection and crossing, it is now 
possible to obtain from a dozen different 
hens a dozen eggs, no two of which are 
alike in color. 

The color of the yolks can be changed 
much quicker and more easily than that 
of the shells. While the color of the shell 
depends upon selection and breeding, the 
color of the yolk depends largely on the food. 

The use of yellow corn and green feed 
will give the yolks a rich, yellow color. 
Substitution of white corn for yellow, and 
strictly limiting the quantity of green feed, 
will result in lemon-colored yolks. Care 
must be taken not to use too much green 
feed at any time because an excessive 
amount tends to give the yolks an un 
pleasant brown or green tint. When white 
corn is substituted for the yellow variety, 
it will be necessary to add Vitamin A (0 
the ration by feeding a small quantity 
cod-liver oil mixed with the mash or 
scratch grains. 

The yolks take on a deep orange-red 
color if small quantities of ground pimiento 
or Chili pepper are added to the ration. To 
curtail expenses many breeders include 
only culled peppers in the diet. The color- 
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ing matter in the yolks is of economic value 
when eggs are used in the preparation of 
certain kinds of food. For instance, eggs 
having deeply colored yolks are of great 
value in making richly tinted ice cream 
and in coloring cake.—S. R. Winters 


Mix Oats With Mash 


WHOLE OATS ARE BETTER fed mixed with 
mash than offered free choice in troughs 
or mash hoppers, reports the Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. Plump, heavy 
oats weighing 35 pounds per bushel are 
eaten readily by the layers without waste, 
but most oats used in poultry feeding are 
lighter and should be mixed with the 
regular mash ration. 

The recommended mixing ratio is 20 
pounds of oats to 80 of mash. The addition 
of oats does not unbalance the mash, be- 
cause ordinarily this is about the amount 
of oats chickens would eat. 

Lightweight oats are considered nearly 
as nutritive as heavy grain, the only dif- 
ference being that the fiber content is 
greater. Even good, plump oats contain 
many lightweight kernels which are cast 
aside by chickens as they eat from troughs 
and self-feeders. So the best way to avoid 
oats waste is to mix with the regular mash 
in daily feeding. 


For Thicker 
Planted Corn 


[ Continued from page 16 | 


ever the rain doesn’t fall in normal 
amounts, cornstalks, battling close together 
for the limited supply of water, simply re- 
fuse to turn out heavy yields. 


However, Story County, Iowa, home of 


the Iowa State College, experienced no 
serious drought in 1941, so apparently the 
usual villain had an alibi in the recent 
tests. Whether that alibi is sound or not, 
whether drought was or was not to blame, 
probably will be forever unknown. How- 
ever, Shedd points out that a dry period at 
some critical time in the plants’ lives might 
well have cut down the yields on the nar- 
row-row plots. Since even Story County 
needed water at times last summer, this ex- 
planation seems both possible and probable. 

At any rate, the long-time average of 
tests at the Iowa station still shows a 
marked advantage for narrow-spaced corn. 
In no year have the standard plantings 
significantly outyielded the narrow plots, 
and narrow-rowed fields in 1932 produced 
20 bushels more per acre than corn spaced 
42 by 42 inches. 


Tests conducted in 1940 indicate that 
two-kernel hills spaced 30 by 27 inches 
apart will yield nearly as well as 21-inch 
corn and are much easier to harvest. 
During the eight years of the continuous 
experiment, rows planted 21 by 21 inches 
produced an average of eight bushels more 
per acre than those normally planted. 

Thus far, the biggest drawback to 
narrow-row corn has been the problem of 
inding machinery suitable for tending and 
harvesting the crop. 

Standard two-row, horse-drawn check 
corn planters may be adjusted for spacings 
from 44 to 28 inches; and special check 
wire, with “knots”? spaced to drop kernels 
at intervals less than the normal 42 inches, 
's now available. Then, too, the White 
system of double-rowing offers a fairly 
satisfactory answer to the challenge, al- 
tho it requires additional labor to cover 
the field twice. 
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cSngewsotl HELPS KEEP EM FLYING / 


Craftsmanship 
Aids Defense 


Thesame precision methods and 
skilled workmanship that give 
so much extra value in Ingersoll 
watches are now helping Uncle 
Sam.Through quantity produc- 
tion of accurately made devices 
for America’s defense. This 
means Ingersoll watches may 
be less plentiful—but worth 
shopping for more than ever. 
Ingersoll-Waterbury Company, 
Waterbury, Connecticut. 


YANKEE warcs 
WATCH 

A sturdy standby! Chro- 

mium finish case, un- S 75 

breakable crystal and 

easy-reading metal dial 

with second hand. Other 

Ingersoll pocket and wrist watches 


from $1.50 to $5.50. See them at 
your dealer’s today! 
Prices and specifications subject 


to change without notice. 
Federal tax extra 


DONT GAMBLE~Luy Srgorsott 


YOUR S NEVER BOUGHT A BETTER WATCH 











HOW CAN 
YOU HELP WIN 
THE WAR? 





“By having my feed made 


( with Borden’s Flaydry-D 
or Ration-ayd. Both products 
have essential nutritive factors 
from milk plus Vitamin D to 
help me grow fast.” 


’ SPECIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
Dorden ) aan. a eee 


Concentrators of Milk So ‘ Monufocturer of 














VAC -A-WAY 
CLEANERS ~ GRADERS - TREATERS 
IMPROVE YIELDS - plont 


weeds 2 SAVE MONEY 


ctly 

eep out 

by clean- 

pe tog “By 
FARM and CUSTOM sizes. 

electric or gasoline. Screens oats, 

corn, 

clover, etc. 











POULTRY 
PROFITS 


Growing as well as old 
birds must get all the 
calcium carbonate they 
need. A few pennies a 
year for each bird will 
keep your hoppers full 
of Pilot Brand Oyster 
Shell every day, and yield 
a good net profit. 


The big blue pilot wheel, the 
symbol of purity, is on every 
bag of Pilot Brand Oyster Shell. 





At all Progressive Dealers Everywhere 
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MANURE 


Have FLEX-BEAM’ 


— the Handle of §$ 


UPER- 


STRENGTH .. . SPRINGY 


“IN ACTION 


Wise farmers today are 
demanding these famous 
easy-pitching forks with the 
SUPER- STRENGTH 
handle. They protect you 
against work interruptions 
expense and uncertainty of 
replacement, save steel for 
America because they last 
longer, cost you no more. 
At your hardware dealer’s. 
Ask for UNION FLEX- 
BEAM Repair Handles for 
your old forks, too. 


’ Steel 
Beam 
Bridges 
Danger- 
Point 
{ Pat’d.) 


THE UNION FORK & HOE CO. 


Columbus, Ohio 


Write for Our Special Catalog 














The BEAR CAT 


GRAIN ond ROUGHAGE MILL a 


Aflac ENSILAGE CUTTER 


3rinds any feed—green, wet or dry. This ete really 
takes in loose roughage, bundles or bale flakes and 


no monkey business about it. 


Large capacity guar- 


anteed with ordinary farm tractor. Grinds grain, 
ear or snapped corn with roughage or separate. Has 


cutter head and swing hammers. 


Get full informa- 


tion on this real honest-to-goodness Grinder. Write 


Western Land Roller Co., Box 305, Hastings, Neb. 





Cattle, Hog, Sheep, 


help towar 
results, do 
far-sighted 


F. D. Regan, Iowa, says, 
week old chicks on Tanvilac. 
do better. Our igs coming 


Tanvilac fine feed for all lives 


Learn how you, too, can hel 


today. Get feeding facts fre 


The TANVILAC 





**KEEP EM 
GROWING"’ 


The TANVILAC WAY 


Do your part this year. Get 
pigs, calves, 
ens off to an early start. To 


feed the Tanvilac Way. 


calves are on Tanvilac and milk. We think 


TRY TANVILAC FOR MARKET TOPPERS 


home grown grains go farther. Mail coupon 


535-43 S. W. 7th, DES MOINES, IOWA 
Please send money-saving feeding facts FREE. 


Poultrymen 


lambs, and chick- 
d money making 


as thousands of 
farmers are doing, 


“Started feeding 3 
Never had chicks 
well. Our young 


tock and poultry.” 


p make your own 


e. No obligation. 


COMPANY 
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Standard four-row beet and bean drills 
can be set for relatively close spacings and 
are capable of planting corn kernels. How- 
ever, Collins and Shedd believe that if 
narrow-row spacing becomes more popu- 
lar, drilling will be used more than check- 
ing or hill dropping, for the operation is 
simpler and improved techniques in cul- 
tivation make weed control possible with- 
out cross-cultivation. 

Iowa State tests indicate that two cul- 
tivations are enough for either 21-inch or 
30-inch row spacings. According to Collins 
and Shedd, the last cultivation can be 
given with a cultivator having only 18- 
inch clearance, so shanks and sweeps of a 
tractor cultivator may be set in suitable 
positions without fear of the beams’ or 
cross-arms’ damaging the corn. 


Bicause standard two-row mechanical 
pickers cannot handle rows of corn less 
than about 40 inches apart, and single-row 
harvesters are handicapped in fields of less 
than 30-inch spacing, hand husking seems 
to be the only completely satisfactory an- 
swer to the harvesting problem. However, 
Pfister now uses a standard row-crop har- 
vester, with stock gathering snouts ad- 
justable for varying row widths. This mon- 
ster belches forth 1,500 bushels of shelled 
corn per day. 

The time may not be too far distant 
when many equipment manufacturers will 
turn out devices designed especially for 
use on narrow-planted row crops. When 
that day comes, mechanical harvesting 
will find a friend in closely spaced corn. 
At present, the average picker cannot 
handle satisfactorily yields greater than 
90 bushels per acre. Since narrow spacing 
means more rows per acre, it also means 
less corn per row for a given yield. There- 
fore, the modern picker can handle yields 
of narrow-planted corn well in excess of 
100 bushels. 

As the hills of narrow-row spacings, 
particularly 21- by 21-inch patterns, are 
more evenly distributed over the ground 
than in the standard planting, disking 
or plowing will spread both stalks and 
roots evenly thruout the soil. Obviously, 
this means more uniform fertility—spells 
the doom of over-rich “‘spots’ of humus. 

L. W. Petersen, of Calamus, Iowa, in 
1941 tried 40 acres of corn planted 30 
inches both ways, two kernels per hill. 
His attempts to harvest it with a two-row 
picker he termed “unsatisfactory,” but his 
yields brought forth a smile that lighted 
his entire face. Petersen estimates his 30- 
inch corn outyielded standard plantings 
in the county from 14 to 20 bushels per 
acre, and the corn was uniform and of 
good quality. 


Tenpep with cultivators using only six 
shovels, Petersen’s 1941 corn produced 
yields ranging from 91 to 130 bushels per 
acre. 

On the other hand, the Knudson Bros., 
who do their farming in Marshal] County, 
Iowa, had bad luck in 1941 with corn 
planted 38 inches by 14.2 inches. However, 
for six years they have successfully nar- 
rowed their planter to 38-inch by 38-inch 
spacing. By this system they gain in- 
creased yields, and at the same time are 
able to tend the crop with standard equip- 
ment. 

The techniques vary widely, but one 
thing seems certain. Like the American 
people, corn is “getting together’ for 
greater production, and the future may 
see narrow-row planting as common as 
42-inch planting is today. END 
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EARN MONEY 


x $ 


21 Ways to Earn Money at Home 
(No. K106). Successful Farming’s 
brand new booklet tells you how to 
be a successful home-earner. Explains 
the five important rules of home .. . 


business success, tells how other 
women got started making money 
Describes enterprises you might try 
yourself. Contains ideas for women 
who can sew,'knit, crochet, cook, type. 
or have other special talents. ....12c 


How to Make Rugs (No. K191). 32 
pages of the latest ideas and direc- 
tions for making hooked, woven, 
braided, crocheted, cross-stitch, and 
tufted rugs. Gay handmade rugs are 
in demand these days ; 


Hand-Made Novelties (No. K110). 
Gives directions for clever articles 
you can make with little effort, such 
as ribbon lamp shades, napkin cases, 
pillows, novel bookrack, etc... ...12c 


How to Weave Useful Novelties 
(No. K165). An endless variety of 
lovely and useful articles you can 
weave. Looms for some of your best- 
selling novelties can be made from 
cardboard 12¢ 


Dress Designing Self-Taught (No. % 
6109). From practice, experiment, 
and the basic rules of this book, you, 
too, can become a dress designer. 12c 


Fashion Drawing Made Easy (No. 
K193). Make this your career... . 12 


$$ ¢ 


Self-Instruction in Shorthand (No. 
K183). Includes 18 easy-to-learn les- 
sons of Pitman shorthand....... 12 


Teach Yourself Touch Typewriting 
(No. K103). Tells all about keyboard, 


has special exercises and drills. . . 12« 


To buy more Defense Bonds.. . or 
save for the children’s education . . . 
learn how you can earn extra money 
at home by sending for any of the 
above listed books. Write today to 
Successful Farming, 2504 Meredith 
Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 


$ 
$ 
$ 
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The Cover Story 


[ Continued from page 32 | 


cannot be done in one day or a month. 
It is a long-time family project. We have 
all worked with saridpaper, paintbrushes, 
and putty. Each new accomplishment has 
brought added delight because we have 
jabored over it. 

“My husband and Blaine laid the ce- 
ment floors in the basement, being care- 
ul to make the recreation room smooth 

yugh for dancing. Covering the cement- 
lock walls with ivory casein paint was a 

for the children to finish before a 
lly Hallowe’en party, where cornstalks, 
uumpkins, and black cats pasted on the 


I “e : 
walls caused no confusion to the rest of the 
} 


Young folks dropping in evenings al- 
ways find their way to the basement to 
lay table tennis or dance to the old phono- 
graph records. We are still looking forward 
to our fireplace in the recreation room 
which will be the next project. 

“Our home is warm in winter; being 
compact, it is very easily and cheaply 
heated. It’s cool in summer; during the 
heat of the day it can be closed up tightly 

nd the cool air from the basement forced 
thru the house by opening panels in the 
furnace cold-air chamber and turning on 
fan. The windows are located so the air can 
circulate freely all over the upstairs. No 
hot sleeping rooms in summer. 

“The front door faces the driveway. 
Guests do not come to the back door as in 
many farm houses. If one does find that 
door, he can be taken thru the study to 
the living-room, avoiding the kitchen and 
dining-room. Milk, eggs, garden produce 
are brought thru the garage into the base- 
ment workroom. 

“It is very nice on rainy or stormy days 
to be able to get into the car without going 
outdoors. The basement stairs leading 
from the garage are screened. A 
clothes chute, of galvanized iron for fire 
prevention, leads from the bathroom to the 
laundry room, with a door opening from 
the back hall for kitchen laundry. 


dow 





A FEW of the special conveniences are: 
an upstairs sewing-room, where I can 
leave my ‘mess’ as I choose; a closet at the 
end of the upstairs hall for cleaning equip- 
ment; large linen shelves and drawers con- 
venient to all the bedrooms; a heated 
dressing room accessible to both our room 
and the girls’; plenty of shelves in the bath- 
room for towels and bottles; a cupboard at 
the end of the tub for cleaning brushes; a 
niche opening on the celiar stairs, making 

possible to reach the phone in a hurry 
when working in the basement; a large 
it closet built near the chimney where 
winter wraps are always warm to put on. 
One thing I have found, tho, with all 
our planning and work: it is not a perfect 
house that makes a happy or loved home. 

\t first I did not like our new home as I 
had loved our old one, so filled with 
memories. I could see nothing as I looked 
about me but the house itself. But now 

r three years of living and entertaining 
in our home, I hear the laughter of many 
friends, I see school boys sprawling on the 
living-room floor engaged with games and 

rs. The dining-room is full of the 
lracrance of dinners shared with congenial 
guests. The kitchen nook is poignant with 
memories of that last snack before time 
to say goodnight and come again. And so 
our house is gradually becoming that 
much-desired possession—a home.”’ END 
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The nation’s farmers have been asked to produce 1 4 
record crops. To do this, the highest efficiency of 
men, machines and buildings will be required. It is 
important, therefore, that you repair and improve 
your property—now. | 
You can make your home more convenient and comfortable— 
safeguard and protect it as well as your equipment, livestock 
and harvested crops—against fire and weather—when you re- 
pair and improve with Carey Building Materials. 

Carey Rock Wool Insulation cuts fuel consumption up to a 
third, saves fuel for defense needs, pays for itself in savings. 
Careystone Siding and Roofing Shingles add to fire safety, 
save on painting and repairs. Carey As- 
phalt Shingles provide a colorful, long- 
wearing, storm-proof roof. Carey Roll 
Roofings and Careyclad Coatings give 
better protection, wear longer—save time, 
labor and money. These and many other 
Carey Products will add to the value of 
your buildings—save you money year 
after year. 

Your Carey Dealer will help you plan your 
improvements and select the materials. 
Mail coupon NOW for interesting new 
book—“Keepin Your Home Up-to- 
date”. Address Bese. - A 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 
Dependable Products Since 1873 
LOCKLAND, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
In Canada: The Philip Carey Company, Lid. Office and factory: 













































J 
RODENT ona INSECT PESTS 
* 
tndiarnlly/ 
This gas-producing powder 
will solve your pest problem. 
Used by farmers throughout 
the world for nearly 20 years. 
A little goes a long way. 
SAFE + CERTAIN 
YOUR DEALER HAS CYANOGAS 
OR CAN GET IT FOR YOU 
Vo Wo. 45¢ 1 tb. 75¢ (larger sives lower) 
Spout can for Ants 30¢ 
It's the Gas that Kills em! 
1 = 
More Capacity..More Pressure 
“ Deeper Wells 
a . 
s @ The multi-stage ejector pump shown is i 
one of a complete new F & W line for all ; 
to-ee. DOVES needs. This model, for wells 20 to 120 feet, 
Amer Sw of provides higher operating pressure, thus ; 
ble adding to its efficiency and giving increased : 
capacity from deeper wells. Exclusive con- : 
trol valve automatically adjusts to varying : 
depths, assures maximum efficiency over ; 
“". ee ee entire range. Write now for free literature : 
tesibgs ale Sie on F&W pumps to meet your need. 
BASH FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO., INC. 
4) 493 Oak St., Kendallville, indi | 
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MAN SAVER 


This Papec Hay Chopper-Silo Filler will 
handle all your hay crops faster and WITH 
LESS HELP. Two men will put up chopped 
hay faster than three men can handle long 
hay with fork or slings. Papec will turn 
any green hay crop into good silage. 

In addition, Papec, with its finger-feed 
roll, chops and stores straw direct from 
thresher or after combining; handles all 
silage crops; shreds fodder, and elevates 
feed grains. Send name on margin of ad 
or a postal for FREE booklet full of prac- 
tical tips on how to handle all your forage 
crops with less help. Papec Machine Co., 
734 S. Main St., 
Shortsville, N. Y. 







HAY CHOPPER-SILO FILLER 


More in Use Than Any Other Make 





CORNS 


Pain Sent Flying! 


Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads in- 
speatty stop tormenting 
shoe friction; lift aching 
ressure; give you fast re- 
ief. Ease tight shoes; pre- 
vent corns. Separate Med#- 
cations included to quickly 
remove corns. Cost but a 
few cents an application. 















ITS NOT 


+ CUSSEDNESS 


'4 INEEDA 


COLARPAD! 


If you should see 
that collar riding 

ag mule’s windpipe 
when he has a hard pull, 
you wouldn’t say it was 
cussedness that made him 
_. Slow up—you’d help him 
out with a Ta-pat-co collar pad. 
Protect shoulders and prevent col- 


lar choke with Ta-pat-co— 

the collar pad with rust- i 

gresies RED books, Sold | 
TAIPAT-CO be ae 
COLLAR PADS I 

PREVENT SORE SHOULDERS & “COLLAR CHOKE” 















y dealers everywhere. 
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VETERINARY 


Watch Calcium Level 


IF SOYBEAN MEAL is being used as a con- 
centrate for feed-lot cattle it is almost al- 
ways a good policy to add some calcium 
to the ration. Soybean meal is rich in 
phosphorus and may readily cause a 
calcium deficiency in the cattle unless 
simple precautions are taken. 


New Sheep Dip 


CREATING MUCH FAVORABLE comment in 
the Western states is a new dip against 
sheep ticks, called Bentonite Sulfur with 
Derris. This preparation is said to permeate 
each wool fiber and serves as a tick repel- 
lent for many weeks after the sheep are 
dipped. The dilution is about citht pounds 
to 100 gallons of water. 


Blue Back of Turkey 


BLUE BACK of turkeys, a condition re- 
cently observed and appearing during 1939 
for the first time in many flocks, occurs as a 
result of overcrowding of poults in the 
brooder house, overcrowded sun porches, 
and keeping the birds confined in the 
houses or on the porches too long, accord- 
ing to Minnesota Experiment Station 
poultrymen. Feeding has no bearing on it 
of importance, the specialists say. Blue 
back comes from breaking the base of the 
feather stalk, which contains a dark blue 
pigment, permitting the pigment to seep 
into surrounding skin. The entire back of 
a bird may become stained, causing a 
typical blue back. There is no way to re- 
move the discoloration and the bird has 
little or no market value. Feather picking 
induced by overcrowding in the brooder 
house is hard to stop and frequently may 
be continued out on range, resulting in 


blue backs. 


Lungworms Carry Hog Flu Virus 


You cAn “BELIEVE IT Or Nor’ but no 
less a scientist than Shope of the Rockefel- 
ler Institute claims that common swine 
lungworms are the intermediate hosts or 
“eo betweens” of hog influenza virus. 


Angleworms or so-called fishworms are 
the intermediate hosts, in turn, of swin 
lungworms. A mass of research evidenc: 
cited to prove this peculiar relationship 

Boiled down to terms of flu-prevention 
on the farm, this simply means that swing 
with lungworms are much more suscepti- 
ble to outbreaks of swine influenza than 
are herds free from this parasite. But rid- 
ding a premise of lungworms is no simpk 
problem. It might well be accomplished by 
starting with worm-free breeding stock, 
then either raising pigs on clean concret 
or in pastures never used by swine. 

One of the greatest needs of the swine 
industry is a simple, economical, and effi- 
cient vaccination method against swine 
flu. In the light of present knowledge, de- 
velopment of such a product is hardly 
possible. Lungworm prevention is the only 
alternative. 


Treating Lump Jaw 


Lump JAw and woody tongue, two com- 
mon conditions of cattle caused by the ray 
fungus, are now successfully treated in a 
vast majority of cases by a non-surgical 
method. After inspecting the tumor 
growth or tongue to make sure of the 
diagnosis, the veterinarian gives the af- 
fected animal a large dose of an iodine 
salt directly into the blood stream. Woody- 
tongue cases treated by this method have 
been known to eat normally in as little as 
48 hours. The vein-treatment method has 
the further advantage that in hot weather 
no wound is left to be bothered by flies. 


Maybe It’s Red Worms 


IF worK Horsks fail to shed their winter 
coats properly, tire easily, tend to pant, 
and show other symptoms of being out 
of condition, the trouble may be due to 
an infestation of so-called red worms or 
sclerastomes. These tiny worms migrate 
thru the blood stream and the adult form 
sucks blood by fastening to the intestinal 
wall. 

The drug used for eliminating round- 
worms and bots from horses does not 
effectively get rid of red worms. There are, 
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“I'm sorry—this isn't one of my stops!" 
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**Whoopee! Blitzkrieg!" 
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“Confound it! Nothing ever 
goes right around here!” 





however, several drugs that will eliminate 
these pests. All are dangerous and should 
be used only by a skilled veterinarian. 


New Cure for Turkey Disease 


TURKEY RAISERS will be pleased to know 
that the new drug sulfathiazole has been 
giving fine results in the treatment of in- 
fectious sinusitis. A fraction of a gram is 
well mixed with each ounce of mash and 
the treatment continued until improve- 
ment is noted. The drug is not as yet 
readily available, but veterinarians can 
obtain it by making out a statement to the 
drug makers that it is for experimental 
use only. 


Helpful Reminders 


SyMPTOMs OF coLic or abdominal pain 
in foals one day to a week old are very 
often due to retention of the meconium or 
back-bowel content. An enema of warm 
water containing some baking soda will 
commonly relieve the condition. 

Don’t neglect to disinfect the navel 
stump of newborn foals with a dependable 
applicant such as tincture of iodine. On 
farms where lockjaw is known to exist, it is 
also good insurance to have the veterinari- 
an administer a dose of tetanus antitoxin 
to foals immediately after birth. 


Always have calves vaccinated against 
blackleg two weeks before they are turned 
to pasture. Otherwise, they may contract 
the spore-borne disease from grazing and 
die before the vaccine has had time to 
protect them. 


Stored corn loses its Vitamin-A content 
rapidly after six months in the bins, with 
as much as 60-percent loss after a year in 
storage. Feeders should remember this, 
and back rations with green alfalfa hay or 
other feedstuffs carrying a good content 
of this essential vitamin. 


Cows pastured on young, lush growths 
of wheat, barley, or rye may go down with 
a condition greatly resembling milk fever. 
This trouble, called “grass tetany,” is 
seldom fatal if salts of calctum and mag- 
nesium are given directly into the blood 
steam. Ewes have also been known to 
suffer from this disease. 


One shouldn’t forget that cows love 
paint better than a kid does candy. Are 
you sure you discarded the used paint cans 
in a place where cattle or hogs have no 
teasonable chance of getting to them? 















This is Armour and Company’s 
75th consecutive year in business. 


1942 is our Diamond Jubilee Year. 


We are naturally proud of this 
long record of progress. 


But we are keenly aware that it 
would never have become a realit 
if it were not for our policy of full 
cooperation with you, the live- 
stock producers. 


The result of that policy is the 
kind of market we provide for 
your livestock. 


A daily cash market. 
At the best prices that can be paid. 


By far the greatest share of every 
dollar we take in from the sale of 
meat and by-products goes back 
to you. 


Some commodities are bought 
cheaply as raw materials . . . sold 
dearly as finished products. 


Symbol of 
Seventy-Five Years 


of Service to You 


That is not true of Armour and 
Company's products. For years 
this company has returned to you 
approximately three-fourths of 
every dollar taken in from the sale 
of meat and by-products. 


With the balance of that dollar, 
we have built one of the world’s 
great service corporations. We 
provide people with the fine meats 
they want . . . when and where 
they want them. 


But the major “‘stake’’ in this 
company is held by you, for you 
receive the lion's share of Armour 
income. 


That is why we are sure that you 
will be interested and plea to 
know that Armour’s policy of co- 
operation with you is now /5 years 
old . . . and still sound, still 
healthy, still growing. 


PRESIDENT 


ARMOUR ann COMPANY 

















STANDARD Smatt'tanm TRACTORS 5 
Plow & Powerful Gas Tractorsfor Small Farms, A 
seed Gardeners, Florists, Nurseries, A 
Fruit Growers, Poultrymen. 
1 & 2 Cylinders 
High Wheels, Rubber or § 
Stee! Tires. Walk or Ride. } 
Do Belt Work—Free Catalog @i . 
Sy Anes se yg tL : o 
nneapolis, Minn. jew Y ork,N.Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
3235 Como Av. 613 West 26St. 1914-13 Fairmount 



















MORE WOOL PROFITS 
with STEWART feniow | 
SHEARMASTER | 


IDEAL 
FOR THE 
AVERAGE 
FARM 
FLOCK 






Anyone can 
arn to use 


tension con- 
World’s finest shear for sheep and {yol! 78% More 
goats. Extra-powerful ball-bear- 
ing, fan-cooled motor inside the comfortable 
handle. Easy-to-use. Rugged, built-in durability. 
Shearmaster only $26.95 complete with 2 combs and 4 
cutters. Slightly higher west of Denver. 100-120 volts. 
Special voltages slightly higher. At your dealer’s. Write 
for new Stewart bulletin, “Harvesting the Farm Flock 
Wool Crop,” and FREE catalog of Stewart electric and 
hand-power Clipping and Shearing machines. Made 
and guaranteed by Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., Dept. 
95, 5600 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Ill. Over Half a 
Century Making Quality Products. 





FIRST! WITH GLASS MILK PAILS 


Easier to keep clean than ever 
belore! Today's greatest milking 
machine triumph! Gas or electric. 
Write Ben H. Anderson Mig. Co. 
. , Madison Wis.. Dept.13. 
WU 77 
— 


4% Wop SHaT Bab 


ya Ps: =“ PORTABLE & TRACK 


MILKERS 




















You can CHECK 
COLLAR GALL 


while the horse is working 






Rub Absorbine in well as 
soon as swelling or irrita- 
tion is noticed. Apply 
Absorbine each day be- 
fore and after the horse 
is worked. sure tnat 
the collar is not torn or 
lumpy, as this will con- 
tinue irritation. 

Absorbine’s fast action 
relieves the soreness. 
Speeds the blood flow 
through the injury—helps open up small blood 
vessels, clogged by collar pressure, so blood flows 
more freely, washing out impurities, relieving 
soreness. The swelling often goes down within a 
few hours. 

Absorbine is not a “cure-all,” but it is mos 
helpful in checking windgall, curb, bog spavin 
and many other congestive troubles. Helps pre- 
vent them from becoming permanent afflictions. 
$2.50 a tg bottle at all druggists. 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Massachusetts. 


ABSORBINE 
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Colorful Towel Set Sterling (solid) Silverware Ball Bearing Egg Beater 


The Sterling youve always wanted! It's Solid! 
Its yours for Pillsbury Thrift Stars 


Lovely STERLING silver—one piece or a complete set—yours for Pillsbury 
THRIFT STARS! Save the THRIFT STARS which come with Pillsbury’s Best Flour 
and other Pillsbury products. Exchange them for this solid silverware, of true, 
regular “‘sterling’’ weight and quality . . . or for fine plated silverware, electric 
lanterns, fountain pens, many other premiums. Clip the Self-Starter Coupon 
below, and start now to save Pillsbury THRIFT STARS! 


Use Enriched Pillsbury’s Best... Bake-proved to protect 
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How to make 


Pillsburys SAVORY 


wY%c. 
1 Pan-fry 1% ¢. chopped age eee flavor, of king qua 
. 73 . ° r , " 
chopped oe mushrooms 10 Pes erbeps 
: 1 1 — . 
he ; hares until tender. 2. ¢ ohh 24 c, milk; mix — o 
3 I bsps- 2 c. canned whole- rnead lightly on ieces; 
(1% lbs.) flaked — 4. 3. Combine a con 9. Divide in 8 to 10 mr ow 
kernel corn, oe roe iched Pillsbury’s Seco” h into a finger roll. wer d e 
dc. Ear d shape €ac . easy-to-handle, 
Tbsps. butter an ver direct heat. A our dough is, how qe 
in saucepan overt ‘senick. tender your Ce : 's Best! This su 
Best Flour in saucepan until thick vith Pillsbury $ 
3% c. milk gradually’, se may goodness when made wi KE-PROVED to ect your 
2 e 1, > ’ 
ened. (Now the we! Samples of Pillsbury s 
« george every hour for creamy-waite 
ane Add 1 tsp. salt, Ya tsp. _— owed 
color:) per. 4. Add sa " 
der, and blen Turn into 3-qt. cas- 
ixture, 
m 1 


SALMON 


(Pillsbury’s Best is — 
vitamins and iron, wit 


ed with two B- 
o change 1m ap- 
lity.) 7. Cut 
_ Add about 


and mea oO 30 min 
sure t 
Flour. Add bite ot that ten 
p . » y say 
or 142 ts S ov know wh we Sa 
VY j 1 
4 sift again. best choice every ume 


der, flaky topp!8>_ 


you bake! 


S\\* 


THIS IS SELF-STARTER THRIFT STAR COUPON. SAVE IT! 


This coupon is good for 4 Thrift Stars, when accompanied by at least 4 Stars from Pillsbury’s 
Best Flour or other Pillsbury products. Only one Self-Starter Coupon may be applied toward each 
emium, and under the same conditions of redemption as apply to Thrift Stars. Start saving 
Thrift Stars now. Write to Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Dept. Al-7, Minneapolis, Minnesota, for 
Thrift Star Booklet which shows and describes all premiums. 


Pillsbury’s Best 1s your 
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a EVER there is a medal for “re- 
sourcefulness on the home front,” we 
want the first one to be awarded to the 
farm homemaker. We nominate her 
for that award right now. 

In the nearly six months we have 
been at war, the farm woman stands 
out as a model of orderly efficiency 
She is doing her job confidently and 
courageously. And she’s doing it much 
better than she’s ever done it before 
Immediately aware of what war 
means, she needed no public fanfare, 
no patriotic speeches to urge her to re- 
double her efforts. She cherishes no 
illusions about war. She knows it 
means hardship, often heartbreak. Yet 
she can pack with loving care a box 
for her boy in camp, clean the house, 
prepare the day’s meals, do the chores, 
and still manage to squeeze in a few 
hours for Red Cross work, church, 
club, or school activities with a spirited 
courage and faith in the 
goodness of life. 

“To look up and not down, to look 
forward and not back, to look out and 
not in, and to lend a hand”—much of 
this confident spirit is expressed in 


ultimate 
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many homemakers’ letters to the Home 
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Home 


successful Homemaking 
Department 


Edited by Margaret Sherman 


Department. As far as the farm woman is 

concerned, time is the only critical 

aterial on her personal priorities list; 

resourcefulness in getting along 

th what she has solves many short- 
problems. 


Mrs, C. C. Lucas of Kansas (her son 
is Army Private James Lucas, Decem- 
ber, 1941, Successful Farming cover) 
ms her time: “I have one day for 
work that takes more time than usual 
nd on that day bake enough to last 
the week,” she writes. ‘‘We’re 

ig recipes that require a minimum 


amount or no sugar. We also use more 
quick breads, jams, and preserves in 
place of desserts.” 

Shortage of sugar does not affect the 
good meals the George Richardson 
family of Wisconsin Mrs. 
Richardson’s resourcefulness has pro- 
duced many new dishes for which little 
or no sugar is needed. She’s serving 
waffles, muffins, hot biscuits, and pop- 
overs much more often and using 
cereals — whole-wheat, flaked or 
cooked; oatmeal; bran; and the ready- 
to-eat kind—in muffins and waffles. A 
little sugar will go a long way, and the 


enjoys. 


75 


Photograph by Marion Pease 


family loves the variety. She also sug- 
gests shortcakes made with almost any 
kind of fruit—canned, dried, fresh, or 
frozen. A banana shortcake requires 
very little sugar and is delicious. 

We'd like to hear about more good 
examples of resourcefulness, so they 
can be shared with other homemakers 
thru Successful Farming. Won’t you 
write and tell us about any practical 
ideas you are using that save time, 
materials, and effort? Suggestions for 
simplifying daily tasks in the house and 
outdoors—in fact, any new or improved 
methods in homemaking—will be par- 
ticularly welcome. 


Tuts seems a good time to mention 
Ou Successful ( lub Neu i. & service 
planned exclusively for farm women’s 
groups. It is crammed with lively, 
practical ideas for programs, menus, 
entertainment. Only one copy is sup- 
plied without charge to each club. If 
your group is not now taking advan- 
tage of this free Successful Farming serv- 
ice, send the name of your president, 
leader, or program chairman to Kath- 
ryn T. Bell, Successful Club News Edi- 
tor, and she will send it regularly. END 
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This living-room view shows > 
the front entry, the good de- 
sign of the staircase, and the 
simple archway with the din- 
ing-room beyond. The walls 
are a lovely powder-blue, 
the woodwork bone-white 
with a rose tone, and the dra- 
peries have floral figures on 
a clear yellow background 


They're chuckling over a Suc- 
cessful Farming cartoon. This 
informa! photograph of Mr. 
and Mrs. Kuehl was taken 
by a friend, Jerry Corder 
ae 


acs throw it away! Make it 
over into something you really need.” 

This is the advice offered by Mrs. 
Frank Kuehl, whose brand-new home 
is simply brimming with ideas for mak- 
ing use of materials that most of us dis- 
card without a thought. Thruout the 


home the new has been skillfully 
blended with the old, the modern with 
the charm of old-fashioned things. 

Let us look at the living-room first. 
There’s a definite Modern note in the 
simplicity and clean lines of the pas- 
sageway from the front door by which 
one may enter the dining-room thru an 
arched opening, go directly upstairs, 
or step into the living-room proper. 
It’s a splendid way of having all the 
conveniences of a hall without actually 
having one. There’s a huge closet for 
coats and hats directly to the left of the 
stairway. 

Modern, too, is the large mirror set 
flush in the wall beside the front door. 
Placed at hat-fixing level, it is beauti- 
fully lighted with a 20-watt fluorescent 
tube. The central lighting fixture in 
the room is also set flush with the 
ceiling, ample light being diffused thru 
a sheet of ground glass. 

The treatment of the windows with 
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A New Houseful 


The Family Pictured on the Cover This 


the straight-hanging, floor-length dra- 
peries and glass curtains of marquisette 
(very full) is a far cry from the windows 
of our mothers’ day when no window 
was decently dressed without the tired, 
single-width lace curtain that was 
allowed to hang year after year. 
Contrast these new notes of 1942 
if you please, with the charming mirror 
that Mrs. Kuehl salvaged from an old- 
fashioned hall tree. It has been painted 
bone-white with a rose tint to match 
the woodwork. It can be seen in the 
photograph of Mrs. Kuehl on the front 
cover. Old, castoff chairs come to life 
under her nimble fingers. Down in the 
recreation room there are no less than 
four pieces of furniture, three chairs 
and a sofa, in various states of renova- 
tion, and she has plans for more. 


“ec 

Or COURSE we plan to buy new 
pieces,” she says, “‘but in the mean- 
time, I can’t help seeing the possibili- 
ties in some of the old things we have. 
Once a person begins decorating a 
home, ideas keep multiplying so fast 
it’s hard to keep up with them. I don’t 
have much time for such things in 
summer because of the gardening, 
canning, and chickens; but in winter 


my chief delight is in making our home 
as attractive as [ can with little expense 
and with what I have on hand. A little 
remnant of cretonne combined with 
seed-corn sacks made an attractive bed- 
room chair from an old’ reed rocker.” 


Mrs. KUEHL possesses a keen sense 
of good proportion that exhausts the 
patienceof her family at times. They've 
made few mistakes; but she has insisted 
on correcting even those few. The 
valances over the bay window were 
first made to come only to the top of 
the windows; they had to be raised to 
the ceiling. The built-in shelves were 
not evenly spaced; they had to be 
changed. Her husband did the work, 
but with complete confidence in her 
judgment he really didn’t mind. 

She might be called an expert in 
furniture amputation, for she doesn’t 
hesitate to whack off the legs of any 
piece to make the height “just right.” 
An old piano bench became a sturdy 
coffee table by simply shortening the 
legs. A few inches of legs came off a 
small table to make it the perfect end 
piece for the sofa. An ungainly otto- 
man is now a neat and handy footstool 
after amputa- _[ Continued on page 91 
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How to have a view and control the sunlight, too. Venetian blinds are the answer here. 
The big windows, placed in a bay, are draped'as a single unit. This spacious bay faces the 
west, providing a view of the front garden and the highway. The front entry is on the drive 
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When their home burned down, the five Kuehls put 
into the new all the ingenuity, resourcefulness, 


and devotion it requires to create a real home 


BA Double Wedding Ring quilt makes a lovely spread for the bed, the footboard of which 
has been cut down and the head covered with quilted padding. Three walls are painted 
light blue and the fourth is papered—a leaf motif on ivory background, a two-tone effect 


A Modern note is expressed in the de- 
sign of the stairway, its walls painted 
a dusty pink, in harmony with the color 
schemes of both living- and dining-rooms 





Four photographs by Hahn-Millard 
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Dressmaking 


815. You'll fit right into the Easter Parade with 
this smart, two-piece suit. It has the new and very 
chic long, fitted jacket with a notched collar. Note 
the well-groomed, well-tailored effect. Designed for 
sizes 12 to 20, 30 to 38. Size 16 (34) requires four 
yards 39-inch material plus one and five-eighths 
yards 39-inch material for jacket lining 


819, A dress artfully designed to slenderize you. The 
shirring at shoulders, the fullness at slashed mid- 
section and skirt front make it especially flattering. 
Make it in a print for spring. Designed for sizes 14 
to 20, 32 to 44. Size 16 (34) requires three and one- 
quarter yards 39-inch material. 





790. A white dickey wins undisputed laurels as the 
finishing touch for a well-tailored dress. The narrow 
midriff effects waistline slimness; the soft gathers 
under the shoulder yoke and the big patch pockets 
add interest. Designed for sizes 12 to 20, 30 to 42. 
Size 16 (34) requires three and one-eighth yards 
39-inch material for dress; seven-eighths yard 35- 
inch for dickey. 


801, The success of your spring suit will depend a 
lot on your blouse. This one with either long or short 
sleeves, with saddle stitching running merrily around 
the collar and down the front, is tailored to perfec- 
tion. Designed for sizes 12 to 20, 30 to 42. Size 16 
(34) requires two yards 35-inch material (with nap) 
for the short-sleeved version; two and one-quarter 
yards 35-inch with long sleeves. 





Patterns may be obtained for 15 cents each. Address all orders direct to the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, !2. 
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. Successful Recipes 


For good foods from readers. 


























Tested in Successful Farm- 
ing’s Tasting-Test Kitchen 





Wore visiting at the Frank Kuehl farm 
home one day recently we were served, 
among other good things, some delicious 
plum jam. Mrs. Kuehl’s (she’s the lowa farm 
homemaker who with her family is pictured | 
on this month’s cover) recipe is so simple and : 
easy we thought you'd like it for your file | | 
to refer to this summer: Rub fresh, washed i | 
plums thru a sieve, and to each cup sieved | 
pulp add three cups sugar. Mix and bring 
to a boil. Boil rapidly five to 10 minutes, | 
until mixture sheets from spoon. Remove 
from heat, pour into glasses, and seal. ‘That’s | 
all there is to it! 
With sugar usage dropped to a minimum, 
we’re wondering what you’re using for 
sweetening. Have you some recipes which 
call for very little or no sugar, using corn 
sirup, honey, or some other sweetening in- 
stead? Why don’t you send them in? Hope 
you like this month’s readers’ recipes. | 






A sheet of paper, rolled funnel-shape and fastened, 
serves well as a decorator. Fill tube with icing and press 
out onto muffins, guiding it to form any design desired 
















HOT CROSS MUFFINS —Mrs. B. A., lowa 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


ONIONS SUPREME —Mrs. L. C., Ill | 
Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Cook onions in boiling, salted 
water until tender; drain. Mix 


Sift flour, measure and sift 
with baking powder, salt, and 


6 large onions, sliced 
3 tablespoons flour 


2 cups flour 
3 teaspoons baking powder 


1 teaspoon salt 
3 tablespoons sugar 
1 egg 


sugar. Beat egg, combine with 
milk and melted shortening, and 
add to flour mixture, stirring only 


Yo cup cream 
4 egg yolks 
VY cup milk 


flour and cream to a smooth paste 
over low heat; add onions and 
stir until thickened. Remove from 








until flour is moistened. Lightly 
mix in raisins. Fill greased muf- 
fin pans half full. Bake in mod- 
erately hot oven (425°) 20 min- 
utes. When cool make cross on 
tops with confectioners’ sugar icing. Makes one dozen. 


1 cup milk 

4 cup melted shortening 
Vo cup raisins 
Confectioners’ sugar icing 


heat. Beat egg yolks; add milk, 
salt, and baking powder and beat 
again. Add onion mixture. Fold 
in stiff-beaten egg whites and 
pour into shallow baking dish. Bake in moderate oven (325°) 
25 minutes. Serves six to eight. 


Vo teaspoon salt 
V4 teaspoon baking powder 
4 egg whites, beaten stiff 





GRILLED HAM WITH BARBECUE 


SAUCE —Mrs. M. L., N. Dak. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


2 one-pound ham slices Fry ham in hot fat until brown 
6 tablespoons fat on both sides. Remove from skil- 
4 tablespoons prepared mustard Iet. To the fat remaining in the 
2 tablespoons vinegar pan add the remaining ingredi- 
eq cup brown sugar ents and cook five minutes. Re- 
1 teaspoon salt turn ham to skillet and cook in 
2 teaspoons paprika sauce five minutes. Serve on 
1 cup water platter with sauce. Serves eight. 


HONEY CLOVER-LEAF ROLLS —Mrs. P. S., Ohio 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 





Dissolve yeast in lukewarm wa- 
ter. Scald milk; add honey, lard, 
potatoes, and salt; cool to luke- 
warm; add yeast and beaten eggs. 
Add enough flour to make soft 
dough that will not stick. Knead 


2 pkgs. granular or 2 cakes 
fresh yeast 

% cup lukewarm water 

4 cup milk 

¥3 cup honey 

% cup lard 


MACARONI WITH DEVILED SALMON —Mrs. G. Jj., Nebr. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


1 one-pound can salmon Drain, then break salmon in 
1 tablespoon butter small pieces. Combine butter, 
2 teaspoons prepared mustard mustard, Worcestershire sauce, 
V% teaspoon Worcestershire salt, and pepper, and heat well. 
sauce Add salmon and continue cook- 
1/4 teaspoon salt ing until heated thoroly. Com- 
1% teaspoon pepper bine macaroni with white sauce 
3 cups cooked macaroni and cheese; heat until cheese is 
11% cups medium white sauce melted; place on platter. Pour 
11% cups grated American deviled salmon in center of maca- 
cheese roni. Serves six. 


PINEAPPLE RICE CREAM 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


—D. B., lowa 


Dissolve gelatin in hot pineapple 
juice and water; add sugar and 
salt. Chill until cold and sirupy. 
Whip cream until thick but not 


3 packages lemon-flavored 
gelatin 

5 cups hot, canned pineapple 
juice and water 
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1 cup warm mashed potatoes 10 minutes. (May be kept in re- VY cup sugar stiff; fold into gelatin mixture. ) 
1 teaspoon salt frigerator as long as 10 days and 1 teaspoon salt Fold in rice and drained pine- 
2 eggs, beaten used as needed.) Shape into tiny 2% cups heavy cream apple. Turn into individual 
|} 7 cups flour balls; place three balls in each 5 cups cold, cooked rice molds or long pans. Chill until | oi 
‘4 muffin pan. Let rise in warm 2 one-lb. 14-02. cans crushed firm. Unmold, cr slice and serve ; 
== place until doubled in bulk (about two hours). Bake in moderate pineapple, drained plain or with custard sauce. | : 
oven (375°) 15 minutes. Makes two and one-half dozen rolls. Serves 32. [ Continued on page 88 ! 
es, la. : 
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There’s Real Defense s 


Behind 
That Garden Fence! 





By Genevieve A. Callahan 


Drop non-leafy green vegetables such as green beans and peas 
into pan containing enough boiling, salted water to “‘last’’ while 
cooking. Don't drain; this is palatable liquid, contains rich nutrients 


BUY U.S. 








V for Vegetables in our Farm-Grown Health Campaign 


Many a minor family 

battle has flared up be- 

cause the menfolks didn’t fix the gar- 

den fence, and the cows or pigs or 

chickens got in and ruined Mother’s 
thriving young vegetables. 

The relationship between cause and 
effect—between garden and temper— 
is easy to recognize in that case. But 
I wonder how many other family dif- 
ficulties may be due to the fact that 
there isn’t any garden at all! We 
know now that dispositions and tem- 
pers as well as bones and tissues are 
affected by the food we eat. And veg- 
etables are important to that balance 
of diet that promotes balance of mus- 
cles, nerves, mind, and emotions. 

Yes, vegetables are important in 
the big job of making Americans 
strong, vigorous, kindly, yet unafraid. 
Along with fruits they supplement the 
vitamins and minerals and proteins 
and calories of meat, milk, eggs, fish, 
cheese, and bread and butter, and 
other fundamental foods. They con- 
tribute chiefly additional vitamins and 
minerals, plus bulk or roughage, and 


Some green vegetables such as broccoli, turnips, cabbage, and 
whole onions need to be cooked in plenty of boiling, salted water in 
uncovered pans to avoid developing strong flavor. Pour off liquid 


—what is equally important—more 
interest to our meals. 

There is sound nutritional basis for 
that meal-planning rule. Provide two 
or more servings of vegetables daily 
besides potatoes. Serve one vegetable 
raw each day. Serve green, leafy, or 
yellow ones frequently. 


Vitamin Values. Potatoes, good old 
farm stand-by asa convenient and inex- 
pensive source of energy-calories, are 
recognized these days to have other 
excellent virtues. They are a good sup- 
plementary source of Vitamin C (now 
known as ascorbic acid), the vitamin 
furnished most abundantly by or- 
anges and grapefruit and tomatoes. 
The green and leafy vegetables sup- 
ply good amounts of pro-Vitamin A, 
or carotene, and of the B Vitamins, 
particularly B,,-or thiamin, and G, or 
riboflavin; also, when eaten raw or 
lightly and rightly cooked, they fur- 
nish good amounts of Vitamin C. 
The yellow vegetables advertise 
themselves as being rich in carotene, 
which as its name indicates is the sub- 


aS 


stance that makes carrots yellow. Caro- 
tene is called “‘pro-Vitamin A”’ be- 
cause in our bodies it is converted into 
true Vitamin A. There is no danger of 
anyone’s getting too much Vitamin A. 
Any excess is simply stored in the liver, 
ready to be drawn on in case the daily 
supply runs low. 

To these vitamin values of vegeta- 
bles we should add the fact that when 
we work in the garden we get Vita- 
min D in its most pleasant form, from 
the ultra-violet rays of the warm 
spring sunshine! The body will store 
it up for a rainy day. 


Mineral Mines. As for minerals, 
green vegetables supplement lean 
meats as a source of iron—one of the 
minerals most important for health, 
and one of the two most likely to run 
low in ordinary meals. (Calcium is the 
other.) 

Vegetables grown near the seacoast 
contain iodine, the element needed in 
minute quantities to prevent simple 
goiter. For vegetables grown inland, 
lack of iodine may easily be made up 
by seasoning them with iodized salt- 
a practice approved by the American 


Handle fresh vegetables as gently as you do fruits; bruising causes rapid 
loss of Vitamin C. Wash quickly and drain. If they must be kept before 
using, cover well and store in refrigerator to cut down vitamin losses 
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Medical Association some time ago. 
A word as to the importance of that 
matter of bulk or roughage. We all 
know that unless we have regular 
elimination of waste matter from our 
bodies, we feel tired and pepless and 
may develop headache or indigestion. 
[he indigestible woody fiber of veg- 
etables, softened by cooking, or broken 
down by chopping for salads or simply 
by chewing, forms a bulky mass in the 
digestive tract, which apparently does 
at least two things. It stimulates 
peristaltic action of the intestine, and 
at the same time it acts something like 
a soft broom, to sweep out waste ma- 
terial. Along with the bulk, the vita- 
mins contributed by vegetables help 
to tone up the entire digestive tract 
and keep it in healthy condition. 
Vegetables just out of the garden 
are valuable indeed for the vitamins 
and minerals of which we’ve been talk- 
ing. But to do us and our families any 
good, they must not be lost or de- 
stroyed on their trip from garden to 
table. 
Recently, research scientists in the 
field of nutrition have been examining 
our old ways of cooking vegetables. 


Shred vegetables just before using, add lemon juice, vinegar, or dressing 
at once. Shredding exposes many cut surfaces to air, speeding destruction 
of Vitamin C. Adding an acid or acid dressing immediately halts this 


One or two tablespoons of lemon juice or vinegar may be added to wa- 
ter when cooking beets or red cabbage, or to the drained cooked veg- 
etables to restore their lost brilliance. Season and serve immediately 


On the basis of what they have found, 
they are recommending that we scrap 
a good many of our old ideas as to 
vegetable cookery; unlearn some of the 
rules we were taught, even in home 
economics classes; learn to handle and 
cook our vegetables the vitamin-sav- 
ing, mineral-saving way. Interestingly 
enough, we find that these new ways 
are actually simpler, easier, and quick- 
er, and that they turn out vegetables 
that look more attractive and taste 
better than those done the old way. 
Of course, it’s possible that you've 
been following these “‘new’’ ideas for 
years! Many good cooks have done so, 
simply in the interest of serving more 
attractive, more palatable vegetables. 
If you’ve been one of the smart ones, 
you can sit back proudly and say, 
“Well, I could have told you all that!” 


Preparation. Everyone knows how 
much better fresh vegetables taste when 
rushed from garden to table than when 
detoured by way of a city market. It’s 
pleasant to know that these better- 
tasting fresh vegetables are richer in 
vitamins, too. Standing in a warm 
room, vegetables rapidly lose their 
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Eaten frequently and generously, potatoes, the good old farm stand- 
by, are a good supplementary source of Vitamin C (ascorbic acid). 
Cook with jackets on when possible to retain more of this vitamin 


content of Vitamin C, and, more 
gradually, some of their A and B vita- 
min values, too. Wilting is an easily 
recognized sign of loss of Vitamin C. 

Don’t pare and cut up carrots, tur- 
nips, potatoes, and so on, hours in 
advance and let them stand in water, 
thus soaking out large amounts of their 
water-soluble vitamins and minerals. 
In fact, don’t pare carrots at all. Scrub 
them with a stiff, short-bristled vege- 
table brush, and you won’t need even 
to scrape them. 

Don’t shell green peas, lima beans, 
or sliver string beans or shred carrots, 
in advance. Wait until just before cook- 
ing time to prepare them. They lose 
flavor as well as vitamin values. 

Don’t let greens, lettuce, celery, 
and other salad things soak in cold 
water. They'll crisp up fast if, after 
quick washing and draining, they are 
tucked into the refrigerator in a snugly 
covered pan or an oiled-silk bag. 

When you plan to have cabbage 
slaw or shredded raw carrot, turnip, or 
parsnip salad, shred the vegetables im- 
mediately before using, and add lemon 
juice, vinegar, or szlad dressing al- 
most at once.  [ Continued on page 85 


Since long vegetables have slender cylindrical cells, split them 
lengthwise rather than slicing and avoid “bleeding” of vitamins and 
minerals into cooking water. You'll find they'll cook much faster, too 



































Good Ideas From Our Readers 


1. We can’t have too many multiple-use 
kitchen aids. This one is a combination egg 
separator and orange and lemon juice ex- 
tractor. You can see how readily adaptable 
it is to either use—it requires just a turn 
upside down, or vice versa. Made of un- 
breakable plastic; comes in yellow, red, 
or green; 20 cents. (Scurlock, 1477 Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois.) 


2. Fires are caused frequently by sparks fall- 
ing on filmy curtains, dresses, and the like. 
Amazing as it may seem, the material shown 
here will not flame up and start a blaze! It will 
only char, because it has been dipped in a 
fire-retardant chemical, known technically as 
ammonium sulphamate. This dipping may be 
done at home in a solution of one pound 
chemical retardant to one gallon of water. 
Dry cleaning doesn’t remove the fire-protec- 
tion quality of the chemically treated cloth, 
but laundering does. However, materials may 
be dipped after laundering and be safe 
again. (‘Du Pont Fire Retardant,’’ Flame- 
proof Chemical Co., 61 W. 19th Street, New 
York City.) 


3. We found shelf edging worked so well 
as an attractive covering for plant- and 
flowerpots that we went to town covering 
all we had with different and matching 
designs. The new spring designs in shelving, 
lining, and edging lend a bright note to 
cupboard and linen shelves. A damp cloth 
will freshen the lining paper. If you have 
any left over, remember it does a good job 
as gift wrapping. At most 10-cent and de- 
partment stores, six and 10 cents. (The 
Royal Lace Paper Works, 99 Gold Street, 
Brooklyn, New York.) 


4. This emergency hanger folds flat so it may 
be stored conveniently in a drawer. Fastened 
to it are eight snap pins to hold kerchiefs, 
hose, and other small laundry. It's wooden, 
with two folding arms; 10 cents. Two or more 
on hand will find their places easily in house- 
hold routine. (Hoffman Lion Mills Co., Inc., 
Fall River, Massachusetts.) 


@® When painting, Mrs. B. N., Nebraska, 
suggests you slip paper sacks over lighting 
fixtures and twist or tie the necks tightly 
with string. This protects the fixtures from 
paint spatters which are hard to clean. 
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All Around the House 
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% Household News 





@® Here's a unique suggestion from Mr. C. 
G., Illinois, for making the stovepipe hole in 
the wall inconspicuous: Fill a five-inch length 
of stovepipe with plaster. When dry, cover one 
end with wallpaper matching that of the 
room, allowing it to extend beyond the pipe 
an inch. When the heater is taken down in the 
spring, close the chimney hole with this filled 
pipe. It’s hard to detect where the hole is. 


@® Wrap bands of cloth around your 
wrists before starting to wash walls, ad- 
vises Mrs. G. M. K., Iowa, to catch the 
trickles of water before they very annoy- 
ingly roll up your arm. 


® Before cutting a button off a garment, 
Mrs. J. C. K., Pennsylvania, says to slip a 
table fork under it so the scissors won't dam- 
age the cloth. 


@@® Freshen a droopy hat veil by laying it 
between two sheets of waxed paper and 
pressing with a hot iron, suggests Mrs. 
G. J., Minnesota. This treatment gives it 
enough body to look new again. 


@® Mrs. A.L., lowa, puts inexpensive tooth- 
brushes to more uses than their intended one. 
She finds them grand for cleaning dishes and 
glassware with raised designs and for the hard- 
to-clean combs and fingernails. Small vege- 
tables such as carrots also yield up their dirt to 
the toothbrush. A pastry brush does such a 
good job of dusting silk lamp shades, reach- 
ing into the folds of silk, that Mrs. L. F., lowa, 
always has one on hand for just that purpose. 


@@® Wrap a strip of sandpaper, rough side 
out, around all bottles containing poison. 
Then if you reach into the cabinet for 
medicine you'll be sure not to make a 
mistake. Another way of identifying poison 
bottles is to stick pins into the cork—sharp 
end out. It’s wise to keep such bottles out 
of reach of small children at all times. 


@® Clip from magazines and newspapers all 
the crossword puzzles you yourself don't want 
to work and mount each on stiff cardboard. 
Down in one corner or on the back of the card 
paste a small paper pocket into which slip the 
solution to the puzzle, and include a pencil. 
Give several puzzles to an invalid friend or 
hospital. They will be much appreciated; 
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they're light, easy to hold and work on, and 
can be discarded when their usefulness is 
completed. This idea comes from Mrs. H. W 

Minnesota. 


® Colored poultry leg bands add a dash 
of cheery color to an otherwise plain 
kitchen, says Mrs. L. B., lowa, by serving 
as curtain tiebacks. Link them together to 
the right length. 


@® Mrs. A. C., Kansas, says she always ties a 
cheesecloth covering over woolen or cotton 
batting that goes into a comforter. This keeps 
the cotton from bunching and the wool from 
working thru the outer covering. It isn't neces- 
sary to put the tacking so close together on 
the outer covering of such a comforter since 
the under cover is already tacked to the bat- 
ting. When soiled, all that's necessary is to 
snip the tacking, slip off the cover, and 
launder it; then replace. 


@@® Mrs. E. C. B., Missouri, saves all her 
empty thread spools and, with some wire 
or heavy thread, makes attractive animals 
and dolls from them. When friends with 
small children visit her, the youngsters have 
something to entertain them while the 
adults visit undisturbed. 





Successful Farming will pay $2 for each useful 
idea published. Unused suggestions will not 
be returned. Those practical ideas which are 
published in the magazine will be paid for 
promptly upon their publication.—Editor 
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OUR PARENTS’ 
FORUM 


We do not vouch for the wisdom of these 
ideas. Their merit is that they have worked. 
—Editors 


Hobby. Wild-West and gangster movies 
became a passion in our 12-year-old son’s 
life before we were aware of it. Every 
Saturday afternoon when we went to the 
near-by city he made the rounds of as 
many such movies as he could crowd into 
the available time, and the exciting epi- 
sodes so colored his life during the balance 
of the week even his play hours reflected 
their motives. How to bring about a dras- 
tic change without recourse to harsh 
methods was one of the most difficult prob- 
lems we had. Of course, we could have 
told him that he could go no more, but it 
would not have been easy to put the rea- 
sons in an understandable manner to his 
young mind. Finally his father talked to the 
school superintendent, and it was decided 
to try to wean the boys (there were several 
in the community) from the habit by 
substituting an absorbing hobby. Two or 
three meetings, called by the superin- 
tendent on Saturday afternoons, resulted 
in the formation of a mineralogy club in 
which the boys collected, studied, and 
classified minerals, geological formations, 
and so on—not only of our own locality 
but thruout the country by means of ex- 
changes with other clubs. The hobby soon 
became so interesting the gangster movies 
were forgotten, and the activities of the 
club interested our son thru high school. 
Mrs. E. L. W., Copemish, Mich. 


Bakes Her Own. Our four-year-old was 
always getting into my cake and cooky 
batters while I was mixing them. As soon 
as | would go to the cupboard she would 
hurry to stir a little or taste, sometimes 
spilling some batter. Instead of scolding 
her I purchased a small tin bowl and a 
small doll-sized baking dish for her. Then 
when I made something I would give her 
a little of each ingredient to mix in her 
bowl. She was so interested in her own 
vatter that she never bothered mine, and 
how proud she was to have a small prod- 
ict which she baked all by herself.—Mrs. 
E. H., Humbird, Wis. 


Quiet Rests Nerves. Ever since our boys 
were very small, when I saw they were 
nervous and upset I’d take them on my 
lay and read them a story. By the time 
the story was finished they were ready to 
play again as usual. There’s nothing like a 
tory to relax children and get them to 
lorget their troubles.—Mrs. V. W. C., 
Newton Falls, Ohio. 





Why not share your good ideas on child- 
training with other mothers? One dollar will 
be paid for every one published. Please 
address your letters to Our Parents’ Forum, 
Successful Farming Des Moines, lowa. 





“This is the last time 
he spanks that boy 


q4s 
e 





1. Whenever Tommy gets a spanking, our whole family is upset. Big Tom hates 
to do it and mopes for hours afterward. And Tommy’s little nervous system 


gets so upset he can’t eat. So last Friday I decided to put an end to spankings... 





2. Tommy was getting spanked for not taking 
his laxative. He hates the taste of it and fights 
it tooth and nail. It was spilled all over the rug 
and Big Tom was at his wits’ end because in 
everything else Tommy is so reasonable. 





4. So I told Tracy all about it. “The doctor I 
used to work with,” she said, “recommended 
Fletcher’s Castoria for children. You see, it’s 
made especially for babies and children. Espe- 
cially the taste. Children love it.” 





6. The druggist recommended Fletcher's Cas- 
toria highly. He said senna is its chief ingre- 


dient and that there are no harmful drugs or 
narcotics in Fletcher's Castoria, so it isn’t 
likely to form a habit. I bought the Family- 
Size bottle and saved money. 
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3. When Tommy’d gone to his room, I said, 
“There must be another way, Tom. Anything 
he hates that much may do him harm. I've 
got a date with Tracy and I think I'll ask her 
advice She used to be a registered nurse.” 





5. “And my doctor said Fletcher's Castoria 
is gentle and safe for a child’s delicate system 
—yet thorough. It clears away waste almost 
naturally, by stimulating muscular move- 
ment. Let’s go and get a bottle.” 





7. Tom told Tommy we had a new laxative 
for him. And that he only had to take it if he 
liked it. Well, he just loved it! From now on 
Fletcher's Castoria is Tommy's laxative ...and 


no buts! 
Always take a laxative only as directed 
on the package or by your physician. 


Ct’litzhenw CASTORIA 


The SAFE laxative made especially for children. 
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“You’d Never 
Guess My Age” 


Her new face powder is 
such a flatterer! 


yo—you’d never guess her age! Is she 19— 
30—35? 

Once she looked quite a bit older. For, without 
realizing it, she was using an unflattering shade 
of powder. It was a cruel shade—treacherous 
and sly. Like a harsh light, it showed up every 
line in her face—accented every skin fault—even 
seemed to exaggerate the size of the pores. 

But look at her now! She looks younger than 
she has in years! 

For she has found her lucky shade of powder— 
the shade that really flatters her skin. 


Are you sure the shade of face powder you 
use is exactly right for you? Are you sure it 
doesn’t lie about your age? 

Why take that chance? Send for the 9 new 
shades of Lady Esther Powder. Let your mirror 
tell you which is the perfect shade for you! 

Lady Esther Face Powder is made an entire- 
ly new way. It’s blown by TWIN HURRICANES 
until it’s far softer and smoother than powder 
usually is. That’s why it clings so long—that’s 
why its shades and its texture are so flattering. 


Send for all 9 shades 


Find your most flattering shade of Lady Esther 
Powder. Mail the coupon for the 9 new shades 
and try them all. You'll know your lucky shade 
—it makes your skin look younger, lovelier] 


<i Cate 


Lapy EsTHER, 

7164 W. 65th St., Chicago, IIl. 

Send me your 9 new shades of face powder, also 
a generous tube of 4-Purpose Face Cream. I en- 
close 10¢ to cover cost of packing and mailing. 


NAME 





ADDRESS__ 





a eee ee 
(If you live in Canada,write Lady Esther, Toronto, Ont.) 
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“Play Up” Those 
Silvery Locks! 


By Maxine Schweiker 


EVERYONE admires beautiful white 
hair, but few realize the amount of time 
and care it requires. It’s a beauty prize 
well worth the effort, for it gives you a dis- 
tinctive, aristocratic air to be envied. 

If you are one of these lucky ladies, let’s 
see if we can give you any pointers that 
will make your white hair even lovelier 
and assure its lasting beauty! 

First of all, it must be kept scrupulously 
clean. Only when it is clean can it be 
lovely, for dirt and grime quickly dull its 
beauty. Use a very mild shampoo and do 
not let itremain on the hair any longer than 
necessary. Rinse thoroly. To prevent any 
yellowish cast, use a mild bluing rinse. Or 
if you want to heighten its beauty, try a 
platinum rinse for a silvery gleam. For 
special occasions, your beauty operator can 
give your hair a faint lavender rinse to add 
glamour to your locks. And even if your 
hair is only in the graying stage, a lavender 
rinse will make it more attractive. 

No doubt every white-haired lady dreads 
permanent wave time, for it means running 
the risk of yellow tinge and streaks. Of all 
women who can the least afford to gamble 
with cheap permanents—you’re at the top 
of the list. Have a good permanent and be 
sure to have a test curl first. It takes only a 
few minutes, and any reliable beauty oper- 
ator is only too glad to do it. 

Next comes the problem of a coiffure. 
Naturally, you have as large a choice of 
hair styles as anyone, and the one you 
select will depend on your features and 
personality, rather than your hair. In gen- 
eral, tailored styles are most becoming, 
but not tight, skimpy waves. ; 

Now for your selection of colors! Choose 
black as a basic color, rather than brown— 
for brown, like all muddy colors, dulls your 
hair. But soften the black, when possible, 


with lingerie touches of white, pink, or 
peach. If your eyes are blue, then a blue 
dress will make you simply adorable. Wear 
vibrant, clear colors—instead of wishy- 
washy shades. I think you’ll find lavender, 
dusty rose, and any rose shade unusually 
flattering. 

Play up your white hair with correct 
make-up! Don’t be afraid to wear a bright 
red lipstick, for with white hair you require 
more color in your make-up or your hair 
will seem to drain your face of all color 

White hair topping off a youthful face 
is a breath-taking combination! Even if 
your skin is none too youthful, a face 
powder with a peachy or rosy tint will 
subtract years. Don’t use dark rouge and 
lipstick with a purplish cast just to be con- 
servative. They have a cold look to them 
and your face needs warmth and color. 

While your hair may be more care than 
plain mousy-colored hair, don’t begrudge 
the time spent on it. White hair, gloriously 
clean and charmingly coiffed, is a distinc- 
tive beauty asset. Care for it—choose your 
colors wisely—use make-up carefully—and 
you'll find yourself distinguished-looking, 
if not actually beautiful! END 





$30 Cash Prizes 
for best 90Ve-SUgUI Recipes 


Here's your chance to do your part in 
saving sugar for Defense and to share in 
special cash prize awards. Successful Farm- 
ing will award $30 in cash prizes for the 
best cake and cooky recipes requiring little 
or no sugar. You have as good a chance as 
anyone to win one of the 14 cash prizes. 

Sit down right now and write your fa- 
vorite cake and cooky recipes in which you 
use very little or no sugar, using corn 
sirup, honey, molasses, or other sweeten- 
ing as an alternate. Who knows, yours may 
be a winner! 

Prizes will be: $10, first; $5, second; $3, 
third; $2, fourth; and ten $1 prizes. 

Following are easy rules for this contest. 
Read them and send in your recipes today. 
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1. Only recipes for cakes or cookies will be 
considered in this contest. 

2. Write on just one side of the paper, using 
one page for each recipe. Make sure your 
name and address are plainly written on 
each page. Anyone is eligible to enter. 
3. The recipe need not be original with you. 
You may send as many recipes as you wish. 
4. Please list the brand names of all ingredi- 
ents used so we may test your recipes with the 
same or similar brands. 

5. Give all measurements in /evel cups, table- 
spoons, teaspoons, not “heaping,” “scant. 
6. All recipes submitted become the property 
of Successful Farming. None will be returned. 
7. Entries must be tmarked not later 
than midnight, May 15, 1942. Address “Save- 
Sugar Contest,” Successful Farming, D6 
Moines, Iowa. Get your entries in early! 
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Real Defense 


[ Continued from page 81 ] 


To Cook Vegetables. There are just two 
simple points to keep in mind about cook- 
ing vegetables in order to conserve vita- 
mins and minerals: first, that Vitamin C is 
rapidly destroyed by heating in the pres- 
ence of air (that is, by oxidation); and 
second, that a large proportion of the 
Vitamin C, the B Vitamins, and the 
minerals in vegetables dissolves out into 
the cooking water. 

One simple rule takes care of both these 
points. It is this: 

Cook vegetables as short a time as possi- 
ble, in as little water as possible, and use 
the cooking water if it is palatable. (And 
as a postscript: Serve immediately!) 

Regarding that suggestion of using the 
cooking water if it is palatable: it seems 
most sensible to keep the amount of cook- 
ing water as small as possible on mild-fla- 
vored vegetables, and to serve it on the 
vegetable itself, rather than to save it for 
use in soups or sauces or stews or the like. 
It is at its best when freshly cooked. And 
besides, when we “‘save” something like 
that, we’re all too likely to forget about it 
for days and then throw it away! 

Since nutrition researchers—like the 
rest of us—prefer their vegetables to have 
the best possible color, flavor, and texture, 
they advise us to use discretion in carrying 
out that over-all rule. 

Covering the pan makes it possible to 
cook vegetables in a very small amount of 
water. But some vegetables—strong-fla- 
vored ones such as onions, turnips, and 
winter cabbage—would be anything but 
appealing if cooked in a small amount of 
water in a covered pan. Green peas, beans, 
and like vegetables lose their attractive 
green color when cooked with a lid on the 
saucepan. And we all know that potatoes 
and other starchy vegetables have an un- 
pleasant raw taste if cooked too briefly and 
burn easily if cooked in too little water. 

In case of doubt as to a method, apply 
common sense and judgment and you 
won’t go far wrong. 

To make it easier for you to serve your 
fresh garden vegetables at their best nu- 
tritionally as well as aesthetically, here 
are some boiled-down rules and recipes 
for vegetable cookery: 


Green Vegetables. Don’t add soda! It 
destroys Vitamin C. Cook until vegetables 
are barely tender, and only a few spoon- 
fuls of water remain. Do not drain. Season 
with salt, pepper, and butter as desired, 
and serve at once. Or, if you wish to serve 
the vegetable creamed, have ready the re- 
quired amount of slightly thicker-than- 
usual cream sauce. Add it to the undrained 
vegetable, letting the cooking liquid dilute 
it to proper consistency. 

Cooked as directed, your green vegeta- 
bles will keep their fresh color and flavor, 
and will have that delicate crispness of 
texture so much desired. 


Leafy Green Vegetables. It is now 
recommended that greens of all kinds, in- 
cluding spinach, after thoro washing thru 
several waters, be cooked in a moderate 
amount of boiling, salted water in an un- 
covered pan until tender, then drained, 
and the cooking water discarded. The 
reason is that most greens develop a rather 
strong, bitter flavor which is not palatable 
when concentrated in the kettle. Water in 
Which spinach is cooked contains varying 
amounts of oxalic _[ Continued on page 94 
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ALL YOU NEED IS A BOX OF 
THE NEW “ANTI-SNEEZE* RINSO 
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WHAT CAN | USE TO GET RICH 
SUDS IN OUR HARD WATER 
AND A REALLY WHITE 
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CLOTHES SHADES AND SHADES 
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AND WITHOUT 
SNEEZING SPELLS! 
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AND SO SHE TRIED RINSO: 
GLORY BE! I'VE NEVER SEEN RICHER, LIVELIER SUDS THAN 
RINSO GIVES. MY WASH IS WHITE AS SNOW, SWEET AS CLOVER 
AND THE AIR ISN’T FILLED WITH SNEEZY SOAP-DUST! 











Great for dishes! 


@In tub washing, 
Rinso’s busy suds 
loosen dirt extra fast— 
get clothes snowy and 
bright without hard 
scrubbing or boiling. 
In the dishpan, Rinso’s 
grease-cutting suds 
make quick work of 
dishes. Easy on hands! 


SEE A DEMONSTRATIO 














of the new Voss washer and the New 
 Anti-Sneeze” Rinso at your Voss dealer's. 
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MAKES CLEANING EASIER 


Cleaning house wouldn’t be 
such a chore if it were not for 
the greasy film that collects 
on walls and woodwork from 
the stove and furnace. 

That’s where Climalene 
shines ...this sudsless cleaner 
dissolves the grease, wipes off 
the dirt without hard rubbing. 
Can’t scratch ...nostreaking. 
First on your list at house 
cleaning time. 


Saves 3 Ways 
1. TIME—Dissolves grease quickly 
2. WORK— Saves rubbing and 
scrubbing 


3. SOAP—Cieans without soap— 
leaves no film 


These Farm Women Say: 

“‘T use Climalene for all cleaning, 
especially woodwork—it really 
gets the dirt.” Hillsdale County, Michigan 


“It’s fine for washing the sepa- 

rator and does away with slime 

and grease in dairy work.”’ 
Paulding County, Ohio 


“I use so much less soap when 
I use Climalene and my work 
is much easier.’”’ La Porte City, lowa 


“Climalene is easy on clothes 
and makes them whiter.”’ 
Raymond, lowa 


The Climalene Co., Canton, Ohio 
WASH AND CLEAN with 


LIMALENE 








a AT YOUR GROCERS - 
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Rememper when every kitchen and 
every bathroom in the country had to be 
painted green? Sometimes the contagion 
spread even to the bedrooms and living- 
room. 

In those days it was difficult for a doctor, 
if he were called into a home, to tell 
whether to treat a patient for jaundice or 
what ailed him. The wise physician took 
the sick one to the light to ascertain whether 
his color was natural or a reflection of the 
walls about him. 

Then came the era of the red touches. 
And no matter what effect on your com- 
plexion or your disposition—your kitchen 
must have red predominating. 

Now sensible decorators are styling their 
colors to suit the individual. Perhaps green 
is becoming to you. Fine. But pick your 
particular shade. Maybe you’re the type 
who looks best with touches of red some- 
where about. By all means use it. But if you 
have auburn hair and freckles, don’t, 
please, make the error of having bright 
red in your decorative scheme. 

What color are you fond of wearing? 
What color becomes you? Choose a har- 
monizing shade for your background and 
go to town with it. 

If you’re the sort of person who lives 
with a paintbrush in her hand between 
the first of March and the last of June you 
can have a lot of fun choosing your colors 
and making them blend into a delightful 
scheme with which you'll live happily the 
rest of the year. 

Let’s do talk about kitchens and bath- 
rooms, for they’re the rooms you are most 
likely to do if you’re in the amateur- 
decorator class. 


Loox to your walls first. A soft, neutral 
color does best. Buff, ivory, pale gray. Yes, 
even pale green if your coloring can put 
up with it. But when you select your color 
be sure that it is a shade lighter than you 
want the result to be. Bear in mind that 
these walls are going to reflect onto one 
another and they will look greener, or 
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By Florence L. Howell 








grayer, or “buffer,” than you think when 
you try the color on a flat surface. 

The greatest disappointment an ama- 
teur painter can experience is to look at the 
finished walls and have to say regretfully, 
‘Well, when I put it on I thought it would 
be lighter.” 

Don’t stick to one color for one room. 
Nothing is more monotonous. One attrac- 
tive kitchen that I have seen has ivory walls 
with white built-in features. The linoleum 
is medium blue and the curtains are blue 
and white check. Touches of bright yellow 
are added to the blue painted furniture; 
and the effect is charming. 


Tuer are so many ways to add those 
extra touches. If your chairs are green or 
ivory, black can be used to advantage. Not 
a lot of it, mind you. Only two of the slats 
on the back, or a panel, if it’s that kind of 
chair. 

Your bathroom needs the same treat- 
ment as to selection of color as your kitchen. 
But you can let yourself go here with pastel 
shades. Your paint dealer can give you 
color charts and pictures of rooms done in 
different color schemes that will be of great 
assistance. 

Now let’s talk about kitchen cupboards. 


Just because they have doors and can be 


hidden away don’t neglect the insides un- 
til they resemble dark, hollow tombs. 
Take all the dishes and pans out, put 
them on the table and let the family eat 
from the mantel—it will be for only one 
meal because modern paint dries quickly. 
Paint these tomb-like interiors a bright, 
cheery color. Contrast it with your walls 
if you like, but don’t make it a dark color. 
Then if you have the spare change, get 
enough oilcloth to cover the closet shelves. 
If your walls are plain get a gay, printed 
pattern. Let the material come well over 
the edges of the shelves and cut scallops or 
triangles on the overhanging part. (Pink- 
ing shears are just dandy for this—if you 
have them.) Or invest a few dimes in some 
of the gay, ready-made shelf edgings. 
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Now take down those soiled shades at the 
windows and replace them with inex- 
pensive paper or fabric shades, obtain- 
able in any color or design to match the 
color scheme. 

Do you have bread boxes and cake tins 
in your kitchen and are they getting pretty 
well nicked so far as the paint is concerned? 
Paint them with leftovers in your paint 
cans. Make the main part of the boxes or 
cans like your walls and put gay, bright 
lids on them. 

Don’t overlook the decalcomania pack- 
ages in the paint shops and the dime stores. 
They add touches that are mighty pretty 
on the cans. Use them on cabinet drawers 
and doors, too. 

And here’s a tip if you still have some 
paint after doing all these things. Paint 
your coffee cans in the same way you do 
your bread box—bright lids and all. They 
make the nicest containers for cookies and 
candies at any time of the year. 

Now about those walls before you start 
your paint job: If they are badly soiled 
itmay pay you to wash them thoroly before 
doing any painting. Sometimes a good job 
of washing will save putting on an extra 
coat. And, too, there is less danger of grease 
coming thru to spoil the effect of your work. 

There is a new preparation on the mar- 
ket that is dead easy to use, and it requires 
no rinsing. Just a swish and your walls are 
spick and span and ready for the trans- 
formation of new color. 

If your walls have been covered with a 
dark color you may have to put on two 
coats anyway, but the results will be worth 
the extra work if you have a light, airy 
room when you are thru. Kitchen work 
seems to go faster in cheery surroundings. 


Aut RIGHT, we’re down to the floor. Do 
you have linoleum that is worn but still too 
good to throw away? Don’t despair. You 
can make it as pretty as the prettiest new 
pattern in the store. 

First, put on an all-over coat of a dark 
color. One that I saw had the ground coat 
in black. I used a mahogany shade for my 
bathroom and it’s very nice. You might 
like blue, brown, tan, or green 

Let this first coat dry thoroly. Then 
start in the far corner of the room and have 
handy several small cans of paint of dif- 
ferent bright colors. (Your odds and ends 
that harmonize with your decorative 
scheme are the best ones to use.) Cut a 
large sponge into smaller pieces, a piece 
for each container of paint. 

Now start dabbing. A dab of this. A dab 
of that. A tiny dash of red here and there 
for a bright effect. You'll soon get the hang 
of it. Don’t cover too much of the back- 
ground and don’t try to make a set pattern. 
It's much better done hit-or-miss. You'll 
have a delightful all-over effect. 

f you can stay out of the kitchen that 
long, it’s well to put a coat of varnish over 
the finished work and then you'll have a 
more lasting pattern on your kitchen floor. 

Once you have gotten the painting bee 
in your bonnet I'll wager nothing will be 
sale from your brandishing paintbrush. 
So many things take a new lease on life 
with just a little freshening up. 

A smooth paint job is as good as a face 
lift to a sagging double chin. EMD 





Are you doing your part to save on sugar 
and still serve your family delicious foods? 
You will be interested in the ‘Save-Sugar 
Contest" announced on page 84. It's your 
chance to share in the cash awards offered. 





EVEN AN “AMATEUR” CAN MAKE 


EVERYTHING HERE £22, 9¢/. 
tf 


Actual cost of all 
ingredients, using nationally 
advertised brands 












MADE ALL AT ONCE 
—BAKED FRESH ON 
SEPARATE DAYS 


Small families may 
bake part at a time— 
keep balance of dough 
in ice box. For complete 
recipe and method 
write Northwestern 
Yeast Co., Dept. SF-4, 
1750 N. Ashland Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


HINK OF IT! You can now put tempt- With Hi-Speed Maca Yeast, modern 

ing new excitement in every meal and housewives have eliminated the old-time 
actually save money as you do it! Here, fuss and bother from home baking. Maca 
certainly, is good news—especially if you works fast—yet it keeps without refrigera- 
have been disturbed by climbing food tion! By keeping a handy supply on the 
prices. pantry shelf you can bake any time you 

Baking at home is the answer. And wish! And Maca gives delightful old- 
don't think that you can’t make delicious fashioned flavor to bakings—adding dis- 
rolls, buns and coffee cake, because you tinctive deliciousness to the nourishing 
are not experienced at baking. Even an “substance” so characteristic of the 
“amateur” can make these savings—bak- things baked at home. 
ing with Hi-Speed Maca Yeast and using Start using this money-saving idea 
modern methods and ideas to get a glori- soon. Bake at home with Maca. See what 
ous variety of wholesome, taste-teasing a thrill it brings when your family starts 
baked goods. And just watch your family giving you their best compliments. Get 
“go for” them. Maca Yeast at your grocer's. 


ASK FOR MACA! Most grocers have 
Maca Yeast or can get it quickly. Insist 
on getting genuine Maca. 


Fast-Acting —Quick-Rising —Granular 
KEEPS WITHOUT REFRIGERATION 


























WOMEN WANTED 


You can make money supplying con- 
sumers with the well known Rawleigh 
Products. We supply stocks, equipment 
on credit; and teach you how. No ex- 
perience needed to start. Over 200 easi- 
ly sold home necessities. Large repeat 
orders. Permanent, independent, digni- 
fied. Many women now making splen- 
did income. Full or spare time. 


WRITE THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 
Dept. D-90-SHW Freeport, Ill. 


EARLIEST TOM ATOR 


JUNG’S WAYAHEAD BEATS THEM ats! 
Has big red fruit ripening as early as July of 
4th. Regular price, 15c per packet, but to 
introduce Jung's nay is we will 
send a trial packet of this Tomato, also 
Cream Lettuce, Earliest Radishes, graceful 
garden Pinks and Giant Zinnias, a 
FREE our all for 10c; in Canada, 20c, 
Our beautiful colored catalog of 
bargains in Seeds, Plants, Shrubs, Hybrid 
Corn and Certified Seed Grain. Coupon 
for Rare Premiums in each catalog. 





















Books—tTheory an ctic e rs gai e are coming to days when 
maximum possible yields ay lend end: work may be called for, ‘and here is a book that contains informa- 
tion for you who must understand thoroly the proper use of fertilizers—the foods of your growing crops. 
360 pages, $4.00. Send money to Successful Farming. 


3to 4f¢t. 
FIELD 
GROWN 



















SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY BACK! BIG NEW 
Turn idle or unproductive acres into profits with peach trees! Get 10 sturdy. strong- 
rooted, heavy-branched, Dept. of Agriculture inspected 3- to 4-ft. field-grown trees for CATALOG 


$1.00 plus express. Same type trees frequently sell for 40c each or more. Collection includes: 


3 Elbertas (Yellow, free) 1 Early Elberta 1 Chinese Cling FR - E! 
1 Mamie Ross (White, (Yellow, free) (White, cling 
pink, semi-cling) 1 Belle of Georgia 1 Golden Jubilee 


pay received ‘and we refund money that will thrive ‘eee ly all — te ve 
eplace stock free and soils. Hardy in north—fine in 


NAUGHTON FARMS, iNC., DEPT. 17-G. WAXAHACHIE, “TEXas 


(White, free) (Yellow, free) 
1 Mayflower (red, pink, semi-cling uy indian Cling (Blood red) 
ORDER OFFER Oe 97 
OUR GUARANTEE! ARDY Pi vRoucHouT AERETROCAS ~ 
If not satisfactory, notify us in 5 days a are cold weather, hill country tree A 
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“Td be lost without it!” 


says Mrs. Alfred Hall, Elkport, lowa 


SERVEL GIVES ME TIME 
FOR RED CROSS WORK... 
KEEPS ME SUPPLIED, Too, 
WITH ALL THE ICE / NEED 


»»» AND THIS AUTOMATIC 
REFRIGERATOR RUNS ON 


* Needs no electricity, water, or daily attention 


* Keeps perishables fresh. .. makes ice cubes, 
frozen desserts ...for only a few cents a day 


* Saves work ... food... money 


* Same as Servel now in 2,000,000 city homes 
--. has no moving parts in its freezing system 


STAYS SILENT—LASTS LONGER 


SERVEL 


ELECTROLUX 


operated on 
KEROSENE 


SEND FOR PREE BOOKLETS—TODAY 


Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind. SF-4 Eo 
Please send me, without obligation, free 
illustrated booklets and information about 8 
Servel Electrolux that operates on Kero- 
sene ( ) Bottled Gas( ) Tank Gas( ). jj 


Name. 





Street or R. F.D 





Town State 
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Successful Recipes 


GRAPEFRUIT-CABBAGE SALAD 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


—Mrs. E. E. W., Wis. 


Dissolve gelatin in hot water; add grape- 
fruit juice and cool. When starting to con- 
geal, add grapefruit, cabbage, and pimien- 
to. Pour into mold and chill until firm. 
Serve with salad dressing. Serves eight 


1 No. 2 can grape- 
fruit, drained 

1 cup shredded 
cabbage 

3 tablespoons 
chopped pimiento 


1 package lemon- 
flavored gelatin 

1 cup hot water 

1 cup grapefruit 


juice 





LEMON MAYONNAISE —Mrs. S. M., lowa 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Beat egg, lemon juice, mustard, salt, sug- 
ar, and paprika thoroly. Slowly beat in oil 
and continue beating until dressing is thick 
Serve over vegetable salad. Makes two and 
one-half cups mayonnaise. 


1 tablespoon sugar 

Dash of pepper or 
paprika 

2 cups salad oil 


1 egg 

1% cup lemon juice 

1 teaspoon dry 
mustard 

1 teaspoon salt 





FARMHOUSE SCALLOP —Mrs. P. M., Minn. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


In a greased baking dish arrange layers of 
corn, sliced potatoes, onion, and tomatoes. 
Season each layer with salt and pepper. Top 
with the buttered bread crumbs and bake in 
moderate oven (350°) 40 minutes. Serves six 
This lends variety to leftover corn, potatoes, 
and tomatoes, and makes them go farther the second day. 


2 cups canned 
tomatoes 

Salt and pepper 

1 cup buttered 
bread crumbs 


2 cups canned corn 

2 cups sliced cooked 
potatoes 

1 onion, thinly 
sliced 





SHIRRED EGGS AND RICE 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


—Mrs. C. M., Mo. 


Line greased baking dish with cooked 
rice. Carefully break the eggs into this. Cov- 
er with seasoned white sauce, grated cheese, 
then buttered bread crumbs. Bake in moder- 
ate oven (325°) 30 minutes or until eggs are 
done. Serves six. 


1% cup grated 
American cheese 

1% cup buttered 
bread crumbs 


3 cups cooked rice 
6 eggs 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 cup white sauce 





FRUIT COOKIES —Mrs. G. H. L., Minn. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Cream shortening and sugar. Add eggs 
and vanilla and beat well. Sift flour; meas- 
ure; and sift with baking powder, soda, and 
salt. Add to egg mixture with coconut, fruits, 
and nuts. Mix well and drop from table- 
spoon opto cooky sheets. Bake in moderate 
oven (350°) 10 to 12 minutes. Makes four 
dozen cookies. 


Vf teaspoon soda 
1/4 teaspoon salt 
1% pound can 
shredded coconut 
1 eight-ounce can 
mixed dried fruits 
1 cup chopped 
nut meats 


1 cup lard 

1 cup sugar 

2 eggs 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

21/4, cups flour 

1 teaspoon baking 
powder 





*% Try tomato juice for the liquid in your next pot roast; season 
with a few whole cloves and a bay leaf. The result is flavorsome and 
good.—Mrs. A. L., Ill. 


- * * * + * * * * * * * * 
THIS MENU IS GOOD! 
Grilled Ham With Barbecue Sauce* 


Our first thought in meal preparation is 
to plan for the necessary foods—those re- 
quired for daily fitness—then fill in with the 
dishes we like. The goodness that’s included 
in this menu proves there’s real tastiness in 
health-filled foods. It’s well to remember 
that potatoes, baked or cooked in their skins, 
retain more of the anti-scorbutic Vitamin C 
than when cooked without their skins. 

Custard is a nice, light dessert for this 
meal and it affords a pleasant way to get 
milk and eggs into the family’s daily dict. 


Baked Potatoes Buttered Beets 
Grapefruit-Cabbage Salad* 
Hot Cross Muffins* Apple Butter 
Fruit Cookies* 


Coffee 


Custard 
Tea Milk 


*Recipe appears in this issue. 





One dollar is paid for every reader's recipe published in our 
magazine. Why not share your family's favorites? Address Successful 
Recipes Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. See 
page 84 for announcement and rules of the ‘‘Save-Sugar’’ Cake and 
Cooky Contest. Cash prizes are offered in this special contest.—Editors 
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Home j aed oe 


Furnishings 


By Louise Dale 


0), How can we modernize our old oak 
dining-room set? We've had it so many years 
that the finish is dark and dull. 


A. Give it a new lease on life by making 
it a “blondie.” First, use a good varnish 
remover, commercial or homemade, to 
take off all the old varnish. Bleach any dis- 
colored spots with oxalic acid, then clean 
and sand until every piece is satin-smooth. 
(This can fill the spare hours of every mem- 
ber of the family.) For the “‘blondie”’ effect, 
use white interior semi-gloss paint, thinned 
about one-half with turpentine. Brush it 
on the wood and wipe off immediately. 
The paint will soak into the pores of the 
wood and give it a silvery appearance. 
Seal in the paint with a coat of shellac 
and top with a coat of varnish. To make 
the job more professional looking, rub 
down the shellac with fine steel wool before 
putting on the varnish. And to add the 
finishing touch, treat the varnished fur- 
niture to a rub of pumice and oil. 


0) We are two young girls planning a dress- 
ing table for our bedroom. What should we 
use as a cover for the top? 


A. For a really luxurious effect, you can’t 
find anything better than mirror for the 
top of your dressing table. If this seems a 
little expensive, have ordinary window 
glass cut to fit and lay it over a bright 
printed material. Both these are very prac- 
tical and easily cleaned. Another idea is 
to use oilcloth drawn tightly over the top— 
in snowy white or a color to harmonize 
with the skirt. You’ll find it easy to wipe 
clean if you’re one who will spill things. 


(), We're looking for end tables for our 
Lawson-type sofa. What are some points to 
keep in mind when selecting them? 


A. End tables of this kind are more im- 
portant than most people realize; they’re 
{ten too small or too fragile. Choose them 
1 scale with the sofa and large enough 
o carry good, big lamps. Also, they should 
e exactly the same height as the arm of 
ie sofa, this for the sake of appearance as 
well as for comfort. An oblong table con- 
tinues the line of the sofa and makes it 
seem longer. If this is undesirable in 
ur room, select round ones to break the 
e. Don’t clutter their tops. Place there 
y the articles that you really use or that 

| to the beauty of your room. 


ir 
t 
I 
t 


) 
| 
} 
I) 





Successful Farming will be glad to help you 
with your home-furnishing problems. Address 
your request for assistance to Louise Dale, 
Successful Farming, Meredith Building, Des 
Moines, lowa. This service to you is free. 








“No, it isn’t hard work... 
Bon Ami zips dirt away! 


Bathtub rings vanish . . . dirt rolls away 
... there’s a brilliant polish on the tub. 
That’s the sort of cleaning Bon Ami does. 
It’s fast, and thorough...and safe to use! 
For Bon Ami does not depend on harsh grit 
for its effectiveness. Instead of dulling 
bathtubs and sinks with tiny, dirt-catching 
scratches, it actually polishes as it cleans. 


Bon Ami 


the quick, safe cleanser 
for bathtubs and sinks 
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“hasn't 
scratched 


yet!” 








BOOKS 


Farm Shop Practice, by Mark M. Jones. Necessity 
has made most every farmer something of a carpenter, 
something of a mechanic, and so every farmer and 
farm boy who gets this book is going to like its direct, 
simple, yet comprehensive treatment of tools and 
basic tool processes. The book includes sections on 
farm woodwork and carpentry, cold-metal work, farm 
blacksmithing, plow sharpening, farm concrete work, 
harness repair, rope work. Illustrated, 315 pages, 
cloth, $2.76. 


Roadside Marketing, by Gilbert 8. Watts, is a book 
that may make the difference between success and 
failure of that roadside market. It discusses the struc- 
ture and surroundings for a successful market, adjust- 
ment of production to roadside demand, proper grad- 
ing and packaging, salesmanship, prices, advertising, 
and all such factors you should know if you are selling 
direct to the consumer. Illustrated, 128 pages, cloth, 
$1.25. 


Poultry Husbandry, by M. A. Jull. A favorite 
source of clearly presented, thoroly accurate informa- 
tion on all phases of production of market poultry and 
eggs. This highly informative book Sone be in every 
poultryman’s library. Illustrated, 525 pages, cloth; 
price, $4. 


Land Draining, by Manly Miles. Here are full di- 
rections for laying out and constructing tile drains 
correctly. Illustrated, 200 pages, cloth, $1.60. 


Fitting Farm Tools, by L. M. Roehl. Directions for 
sharpening and maintaining farm tools, a lot of infor- 
mation for the price—$1. 


Send money to Successful Farming 
Des Moines, lowa 
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MUSCULAR 
RHEUMATIC PAIN 


Soreness and Stiffness 
You: need torubona powerfully sooth- 
ing “COUNTER-IRRITANT” like Mus- 
terole to quickly relieve neuritis, rheu- 
matic aches and pains. Better than 
a mustard plaster to help break 
up painful local congestion! 









Booka—Practical Electricity & House Wiring, by 
H. P. Richter. Shows exactly how to do a proper job 
of wiring, teils you how to figure proper wire sizes 
for the power loads, outlines principles of efficient 
lighting. If you have electricity already, you'll use 
this book; if you are getting ready for electricity, 
this book is a real investment. Illustrated, 200 pages, 
cloth, $1.50. Send money to Successful Farming. 


Any PHOTO ENLARGE 


pe 8x10 caphes. Original returned safely. Send 

mail photo shot or negative 

SSanee Prompt ~& fy handsome E — oment, Pay 
47c plus 


itman only Stu- 
tios. Dept. 842-D, Tis S Setterson, hicago 
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BOSS 


KEROSENE RANGES 


STOP - LOOK - COMPARE! 


STOVES 
OVENS 
HEATERS 








OSS Ranges are, by long 

odds, the beauty queens of 
1942. They are the only kerosene 
ranges with the famous BOSS 
“Top-Speed” long-chimney burner, 
the fastest, hottest, most 
economical burner built. 
Cooking perfection un- 
equalled ... economy that 
is a revelation — compare 


BOSS—you'll buy BOSS. 


HUENEFELD CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


SEND 
[ FOR 
\ BOOKLET 





bie 
FAMOUS 


WHITE FLAME BURNFR 


MAKES your old kerosene lam 
and lanterns shine with s bril- 
lant soft, white light. Non-break- 
able stee! mantle. No smoke. 
lieves eye strain. 


plete sample, 5: 
stamps or coin; Stor $i" 3 Pi eur money back 
if not satisfie 
wate Your Merchant's Neme 
LAME LIGHT 
64 white! F oak Building Grand Rapids. Mich. 


STOP and SAVE! 


Men! Women! Save the cost of diamonds! Wear 

the famous Blu- Brite, cory white Zircon like dia- 

monds—they dazzle ova yne—but are 98% less 
sensive. Write for REE catalog! KIMBERLY 
Gem M CO., Dept. 25. 503 Sth Ave., N. Y. C. 








kea—How to Select the Laying Hen, by Lamon 
and Kinghorne. Discusses culling practice, and by 
means of actual illustrations how to distinguish 
readily between the good layers and the poor ones. 
Illustrated, 144 pages, cloth, $1.25. Send money to 
Successful Farming. 











In atew 

is, W da 

no ently ooseneg 
remomay be easily 


ES, remove corns while you walk! First, the 

soft felt pad lifts off pressure. Then Blue-Jay 
medication gently loosens the corn so that in a 
few days it may easily be removed. 

Blue-Jay Corn Plasters cost very little—only 
a few cents to treat each corn—at all drug and 
toilet goods counters, 

FREE OFFER: We will send one Blue-Jay abso- 
lutely free to prove that it helps relieve pain and 
remove corns, Send your name and address to 
Bauer & Black, Division of The Kendall Co., 
Dept. C-69, 2500 South Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. Act quickly before this trial offer expires. 
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Hetto. Playfellows! 

I enjoy every one of your letters and 
thank you from the bottom of my heart for 
them. Wish it were possible to write each 
of you personally, but my arm would be 
worn thin, I’m afraid. Piease consider 
this as my reply to you, won’t you? 

Do you have a friend who would like to 
join our club? You know that all he or she 
has to do is write me, giving complete 
name and address, and I’1l send one of our 
red, white, and blue membership pins. A 
friendly letter a month is the only dues 
required from my Playfellows. 


BOS ite 


Customer: ‘“‘I’d like to buy a hat.” 
Clerk (rather deaf): “‘Hey?” 
Customer: “‘No, straw.” 

Nagg, R. 1, Glenfield, New York. 


Joseph 


It's raining showers of welcome 

To Spring and all her colors. 

Isn't it fun to see the buds 

And watch for pretty flowers! 
—Cyharles Richards 


PASSING THE KEY. All sit in a circle. 
Give a key to a player to pass on quickly. 
While the key goes around the circle from 
player to player, have someone play the 
piano or phonograph. When the music 
stops, the one holding the key leaves the 
circle. Continue playing until only one 
player remains in the circle. He wins! 


9g, ct .an 
ge Zea Nd 
HOW WELL DO YOU know your nursery 
rhymes? Can you answer these questions 
which refer to them? One dollar in De- 
fense Savings Stamps will be given for the 
three neatest, correct answers. Here goes: 


. Who called for his pipe and bowl and 
fiddlers? 

. Beside whom did a spider come and sit? 

. Who met a pieman, and what did he 
ask him? 

. Whose wife could not eat lean meat? 

. Where did the old woman with all the 
children -live? 

. Who will come tails? 


home, wagging 


WHERE PLAYFELLOWS 
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HIDDEN STATES. In each of the following 
sentences is hidden a state of our uni 
Can you find the states? One dollar 
Defense Saving Stamps to the three wh 
send in the neatest, correct solutions. 

. Robert Julio wants to be a lawyer, 
2. A pretty blue chair is in Diana’s room, 
3. Oh, I once had a dog like that! 
4. Here comes Maida Howe. 
5. Is Mr. Delaw a real Indian? 
ES, S782 

Oe et ad 
NUMBER SPIN. Give all players a num- 
ber; and everyone stand in a circle in the 
center of the room. Have one player stand 
in the middle of the circle. As he spins a 
large pie pan or a round, flat board, he 
calls out a number. The one whose number 
he calls must run into the circle and pick 
up the plate before it stops spinning. If he 
doesn’t catch it before it falls to the floor, 
he must change places with the one in 
the middle; but if he does succeed in 
snatching the plate on time, then it is 
spun again, and another number is called. 
You’ll find this exciting because sometimes 
the plate won’t spin very long! 


v 
2 eS 2 


ous 


TONGUE-TWISTERS. Repeat these rapid- 
ly several times: 1. Put the pickled peppers 
in the pressed pewter platter. 2. Esau Wood 
would saw wood as no other could saw 
wood. 3. ‘The swan swirled and swam back! 


et 
a 


RIDDLES: 1. Why is one who listens to a 
drum a good judge? 2. Of what trade are 
all presidents? 3. What is the smallest room 


in the world? 


Answers: “WIOOLYSNyjy "¢€ “SIoOyeul 
JOUIqP’ Z “SopIs yiog 0} SUDIST] oy 9sneod. og I 


Doris Elaine Rhodes, R. 1, Menlo, Kansas 


Be sure your letters and entries are 
mailed by April 25. Address Ruth Elaine, 


Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


$1 PRIZE-WINNERS FOR JANUARY 


LETTER “E” FILL-IN: Jean Al- 
verson, Moweaqua, Illinois; Ken- 
neth Fitzgerald, R. 1, Onondaga, 
Michigan; William Crawford, Tas- 
well, Indiana. WORD SCRAM- 
BLE: Richard Seybold, Edinburg, 
Illinois; Florence Bauer, Cole Camp, 
Missouri; Herbert Kalenberg, Stew- 
art, Minnesota. Congratulations! 


MEET EVERY MONTH 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


OLS mOrmES 
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Yes! VENETIAN 
BLINDS at Window 
Shade Prices sJ69 
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CLO PAY Miracle Value! 


® Washable, Baked-on Enamel Finish 

®@ Automatic Cord Lock, Tilting Slats 

®@ Durable Ladder Tapes 
Yes—complete and ready to put up—at this 
coneatioasl price! Rigid, sturdy compressed 
fibre slats that look luxurious and far more 
costly. Many now in use more than two years! 
For 22-inch width—only $1.69! Widths up 
to 44” at proportionately low prices. Ask 
your dealer! For free slat sample, write: 


CLOPAY CORPORATION ‘*24.S002t7 Siie’* 











Does he tell you 


“| Loved Your Letter’? 


Be )M his happy smile you can bet his girl 
will never lose him by poor letters—for she 
knows the rules of writing good letters! She’s 
made her letter style as smartly correct as her 
best date dress! After all, when you’re far 
away, your letter is your only representative. 

How can he remember your warm, friendly 
smile when you write boring, tactless sen- 
tences like, ‘“‘Well I have filled this page so 
guess I will close.”? He’ll be charmed all over 
again if you flatter: “‘Writing to you is such 
fun I hate to stop!” 

You’ll go farther in business, too, if you 
keep the good will of clients with up-to-date 
letters. Deadening and cheap expressions in 
business letters hinder your success. 

Successful Farming’s booklet, ‘Good Let- 
ter-Writing Made Easy” (No. K114), sug- 
g topics to write to friends, gives proper 
business and social letter forms, 24 model 
letters of all types. The book teaches you to 
Write easily, charmingly, and furnishes tips 
on grammar. Send 12 cents for your copy by 
Writing Successful Farming, 1204 Meredith 
Buil ling, Des Moines, Iowa. 











The Kuehl home as seen from the highway. 
This picture was made before shutters were on 


A New Houseful of Ideas 


rr . e = 
| Continued from page 76 ] 


tion. A footboard on a bed has been 
shortened to give it better proportion. 


Next to the convenient arrangement of 


rooms and the pleasing number and capac- 
ity of storage spaces in the home, one is 
most impressed by the use of color. Mrs. 
Kuehl has used it daringly with the most 
refreshing results. The living-room walls 
are painted a lovely powder-blue, the exact 
tone being achieved after much patient 
blending of different tints; the woodwork is 
bone-white with a touch of rose. A rose 
floral figure, boldly splashed on the clear 
yellow background of the draperies, gives 
a “‘lift” to the room. 


Si TOWN in the photograph of Mrs. Kuehl 
on the cover is a reversible, broadloom rug 
which has a dash of blue to match the 
walls. It’s made of reclaimed wool from 
worn rugs, carpets, and clothing. 

Bone-white was chosen for the dining- 
room walls, over which Daughter Miriam 
—the artist of the family—hds painted 
modern cattails growing above the chair 
rail, changing a plain room into an inter- 
esting one. The seats and backs of the din- 
ing chairs are slip-covered with a smart 
gray-and-off-pink striped material. 

The rooms on the first floor are plastered 
in a modified sand finish which is very 
practical. Soft-textured casein paint was 
blended with show-card colors to the 
desired tints. ‘The upstairs walls are finished 
in smooth plaster so that they can be 
papered eventually. For the present, one 
wall in each bedroom has been papered to 
add pattern and interest. The remaining 
walls are painted. 

Mrs. Kuehl has made use of many smart 
decorating tricks to add interest here and 
there. A wallpaper border runs around the 
mirror above the breakfast nook to balance 
the shelves on the adjoining wall. Another 
outlines the big mirror in their bedroom. 
In the girls’ bedroom, an extra pair of cur- 
tains is draped above the head of the bed, 
imparting just the right amount of feminin- 
ity. The colors used in this room are blue 
and dusty pink. All the woodwork, regis- 
ters, switch plates, and hinges are finished 
in bone-white to make them inconspicuous. 

[The Kuehl home is first-rate evidence 
that charming and attractive surroundings 
can be achieved without large expendi- 
tures. Many of us would do well to follow 
Mrs. Kuehl’s advice to make something 
we need of things we usually discard. END 
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EXPERTS SAY... 












Clabber 
Girl 
For CAKES 








As well as 
for All 
General 
Baking... 


@ Experts look for, 
and get, blue-ribbon 
awards for cakes baked with 
Clabber Girl . . . Home bakers, 
too, are rewarded—by the smiles 
that ring the dinner table as 
cakes, quick breads, biscuits or 
waffles get the family vote... 
Try Clabber Girl, following your 
favorite cake or other recipe to 
the letter . . . Results will sur- 
prise and delight you. 












ASK MOTHER, 
she knows... Your positive 
guarantee is Clabber Girl's 
positive Double-Action 


. or) 

YAS “7 o 

* Guaranteed by > 

Housekeeping 
@ CErectt Of J 

45 sovrensco WS 


CLABBER GIRL 


BAKING POWDER 


Judging Farm Animals, by Charlies 8. Plumb. With 
every farm youngster and every other farm family 
member on the livestock farm vitally interested in this 
business of judging farm animals, this is a book that 
will be studied from cover to cover. Over 600 pages of 
real information on every phase of judging all types of 
beef and dairy cattle, horses, mules, jacks, mutton and 
wool sheep, goats, lard and bacon hogs, and so on 
Here is a fine looking book full of helpful information. 
Illustrated, 608 pages, cloth, $3 


Coloring, Finishing, and Painting Wood, by A. C. 
Newell, supplies in the most minute detail the ‘‘whys 
and hows”’ of getting wood in proper condition for the 
finest of finishing, and in addition there is extremely 
complete discussion of the newest techniques in 
finishes of practically all kinds. Tho this book goes 
into the matter of wood finishing in more detail than 
might be required by most farmers, there are some 
who have treasured old furniture and fine hardwoods 
in their homes, woods that deserve only the finest of 
professional treatment. For jobs of that kind, and for 
the rural library as a source of sound technical infor- 
mation on fine wood-finishing, this is a splendid book. 
Illustrated, 480 pages, cloth, $4.50 


Feeds and Feeding, by F. B. Morrison. Elaborate 
and up-to-date tables give average composition of 
feedstuffs, digestible nutrients they contain, fertiliz- 
ing constituents, and feeding standards for farm ani- 
mals. Full discussion of summaries of thousands of 
actual feeding experiments are here available for your 
own information. It is a book that contains money- 
saving and money-making information for every live- 
stock man who will use it. Illustrated, 1050 pages, 
artificial leather, $5 


Send money to Successful Farming 
Des Moines, lowa 
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ee Farmer's Trading Center =m 


Advertisements using illustration or display (large) type, $4.40 per agate line. This classification is open to ta &, chick, poultry, livestock, pet stock, and schools. Straight classified 
(no illustration or display ty ——— word minimum—all classifications—55 cents a word. Write Successful , Des Moines, ena for complete information. 








American Jersey Cattle Cub 


Te vie Cealfy thas the rey ot 


JOLLY CHANCE BELL 1040810 


Wow bere awarded the AFCO Medal of Merit and lida Medal 
Weed 26.39 Me batter falin 20> dawcaraying calf 227 dow. 
ty ah Aarbel lak 7 paw 3 menthe 


ersey Parm, Bes woines, 1 

















200 to 354 Egg Trapnest R.O.P. Ped Reseed Blood- 

lines. Approved, Blood-tested Ideal Matings. IBERRY’S Champion-Mated, Hand-Picked | CHICKS, 
White Leghorns, MEY POULTS. All lows Inepected, BWD Tested — 
White Rocks, Pp | LOW PRICES. In Burinese iS sem 
Barred Rocks, K FRE 
White Wyandottes, 
Buff Orpingtons, 
S. C. Reds, Postpaid 

95% Pullets $8.90 up Males $3.00 up. — Early Dis- 

counts. Write today for Catalogue and Pri 


BURNHAM HATCHERY, Clinton, Mo. 





9 0 : sessilis 
Books—Soldering for Workshop, Farm and 
Home, by John Bonert. Understandable by any lad 
ten or twelve years old, practical for any farmer 
who really wants the know-how of soldering. I!lus- 
trated, 111 pages, cloth, $1.25. Send morey to 
Successful Farming. 


SILVER SPRING FARM JERSEYS» 
Herd Average 456 Ibs. Butterfat 
Offering bull calves 2-8 months ood Ana Smilax Beau, 2 Star 
very good and excellent R. om 
JOHN LUCHSINGER & SONS, “Route 3, Syracuse, au. Y. 


THOMAS JERSEY FARMS INC. 











PERCHERON HORSE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
Dept. SF, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 

I enclose 10c to cover mailing costs of sample 
copy of your magazine which tells me how to 
make horses profitable. 


Books—Mitk and Milk Products, by Eckles, 
Combs, and Macy. Here is a book that gives up-to- 
the-minute information on chemistry and bacteri- 
ology of milk, on everyday dairy processes, on dairy 
Name products manufacture, on dairy testing, on dairy 
: calculations. Illustrated, 380 pages, cloth, $3.50. 
Address____ Send money to Successful Farming. HARTFORD, MICHIGAN 
City a : Get on the “Jersey Band Wagon”. Get your tickets at “Thomas 
‘arms, Inc.,"" through the sons and daughters of either 
X of bans or Valiant Aim. 






































FARM SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


FARMS—REAL ESTATE 


LIVESTOCK 





Nursery Bargains! For Profit, Minnesota 
Grow n, Windbreak Trees—Colorado Blue 

press, 3 years old, $3.50 per 100; 5 year 
old transplants, $6.10 r 100. White 
Spruce, Ponderosa Pine, Scotch Pine, and 
White Pine, 2-3 years old, $2.10 per 100. 
Chinese Eln, American Elm, Green Ash, 
Soft Maple,—12 to 18 inches $1.39 per 100 
all prepaid. Free illustrated catalog in- 
cluding new fruits, shrubs. J. V. Bailey 
Nurseries, Dept. 8S, Dayton’s Bluff Sta., 
St. Paul, Minn. 





Something Entirely New, the Korean 
Bush Cherry. From Minnesota State Fruit 
Farm. Big red cherries as large as Early 
Richmond on bushes three feet high. 

Hardy all over Minnesota. Many new 
hardy apples, plums, cherries, the Select 
Hansen Bush Cherries and many other 
new fruits and flowers. Send for beautiful 
new catalog Free. Brand Nursery Com- 
Rey. 424 East Division St., Faribault, 





Send No Money. Pay On Delivery. 
Certified Plants. Frostproof—Cabbage, 
Onion, Tomato, Pepper. Any Mr init 
Mixed as wanted. 200, 50c; { $1.00 
700, $1.25; 1080, $1.50; 5000, $6.25. 
Transplanted—C abbage, Tom Pepper 
—100, $1.00; 500, $3.00. W rite’ for rices 
on larger lots. Fairview Plant Farm, 
Ponta, Texas. 





Strawberry Plants—Gem, Mastodon 
Everbearing 175—$1.00, 500—$2.75, 1000 
—$5.25, Dunlap, Blakemore, Beave r—275 
—$1.00, 500—$1.65, 1000—$3.15, 30 
Mammoth rhubarb—$1.00, 50 Cumber- 
land or Latham Raspberry or Eldorado 
Blackberry 80c, oysenberry—$1.00. 
Order from this advertisement. Rider 
Nurseries, Farmington, Iowa. 





$2.25 


Korean Les eza, high quality : 
7 3rimm, 


bushel. Hardy Al:falfa, $1 
$15.60. Timothy, $3.30. Sweet Clover 
searified, $5.40. Clover, $11.40. Triple 
cleaned. Guaranteed ree A Certi- 
fied Hybrid Corn 0. Write—Free 
Samples, Catalog. Frank Sinn, Box 419, 
Clarinda, Iowa. 





Evergreen Seedlings and Transplants. 
Pines, Spruces, Fir. 2 yr Seedlings $1.50— 
100, $7—-1,000; 4 yr Transplants $6—100, 
$26—1,000. FOB Fennville. Write for 
price list descriptions and sizes. Walter 
A. diey. Nursery, Department §, 
a. ville, Michigan. 





Certified Field Grown Plants: tomatoes, 
peppers, eggplants. Frostproof cabbage, 
cauliflower, onions, potatoes, 200, 50c; 
500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, $5.00. "Trans 
Plants, 100, $1. 00; 300, $2.50; 1,000, $4.00. 
Prompt shipment. Star Plant Farm, 
Ponta, Texas. 


Tomato Plants: field grown, Rutg 
Pritchard, Marglobe and Baltimore, ri 00 
—1,000. Certified Porto Rico Potato 
Plants, $1.50—1,000, and Williams’ a 
Velvet ee Potato Plants, $1.7 
1,000. Feppet Plants: California W onder, 
$2.00—1,000 or 25e—100; Hot Pepper, 
Chili and Long Red Cayenne, same price. 
Cabbage, Round Dutch, all seasons, Cop- 
enhagen, 75c—1,000. 24 years growing and 
shipping better plants. Quitman Plant 
Company, Quitman, Georgia. 





Geraniums—2 dozen plants postpaid, 
$1.25. Young and strong for yards and 
gardens. Ready for delivery April 15th 
to June 15th. Any color or mixed. Buckley 
Geranium Company, Springfield, Illinois. 


Gladiolus—100 Picardy Bulbs, $1.00. 
100 mixed, $1.00; 20 each, 5 leading 
varieties, $1, 00; Labeled. Blooming size. 
Prepaid. Phalanx Gardens, Phalanx 
Station, Ohio. 








Purple Top Turghai Proso and Cana- 
dian Crown Proso yield to 75 bushels seed 
5 tons hay acre. ay | and livestock 
feed. Circular. Hillemann Farms, Windsor, 
North Dakota. 


20 Leading Hybrids. $3.00 to $7.50 
bushel. Send for new catalog. Agents 
wanted. Some good territory still open. 
Kelly Seed Co., Peoria, Ill. 








New Plant Introductions of Prof. N. E. 
Hansen. New hardy Plums, Apples, Cher- 

ries, Apricots. Catal Free. fansen 

Nursery, Dept. F, Brookings, South Da- 
ota. 





Hi-Grade Vegetable Plants—Marglobe, 
Bonnie, Baltimore tomatoes; Louisiana 
Yams, Portorico sweet taton California 
Wonder ppers, 1.50. Emerald 
Farms, Meigs, an oy 





“Junior Trees’’—18’’-24” 25 cents each 
and ‘‘Senior Trees” 6-8 feet. Send for lists. 
Hemingway Tree Farms, Boyne City, 
Michigan. 





10-Perennial Plants 25c. Blooming size, 
fieldgrown. Varieties: Delphiniums, Dai- 
sies, Dianthus, Aquilegia. Satisfaction 
mae Novotny Gardens, Osage, 
owa. 





An Orchard for $5.00—5 each Apple, 
Pear, Cherry, Plum and Peach trees by 
Express collect. Dintelman's Nursery, 
Belleville, Illinois. 





Millions Certified Improved Portoricans 
Red, Pink, potatoes $1.50. Tomatoes, 
Sweet & Hot peppers, 1000—$1.25; Cab- 
bage 75c. Daniel's, Tyty, Georgia. 


A Reasonable Down Payment will as- 
sure you of a good Minnesota or Dakota 
corn belt farm at present prices on easy 
terms. Make your selection now so you 
won't be forced out of business this fall or 
next ra Take advantage of the present 
situation. Buy now! Broker co-operation 
solicited. F. E. Person, 500 Roanoke Bidg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Get a Farm On the Soo line in North 
Dakota or Northern Minnesota. Condi- 
tions never better to buy good lands 
prices that will never be lower. Crop pay- 
ment plan or easy terms. Say which state 
interested in. Ask about reduced rates. 
Send for Booklet No. 27. Address R. 8. 
Claar, Land Commissioner, 27 Soo Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Just Out! Strout’s Catalog: Farms, 
country homes, rural business rtuni- 
ties; over 1300 bargains pee SO n states 
east of the Mississippi; write today tor this 
money-saving time-saving guide. Free. 
og Realty, 255- WT 4th Ave., N. Y. 
City. 





Good Farm _ Bargains. Washington, 
Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, Oregon, 
North Dakota. Dependable crops, favor- 
able climate. Write for literature and lists 
describing typical farms for sale. eet’ 
state. J. W. Haw, 11 Northern 

Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 





Unusual Farm Buys at low prices still 
available in Nebraska and So. Dakota. 
Land is moving—get your farm Now! 
Attractive terms. Write today specifyin 
location. The Federal Land ank 0 
Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. 





Farms—Stock Ranches—Good farms 
and ranches, also unimproved land, for 
sale in Minnesota, Dakotas, Montana, 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon. Write E. B. 
Duncan, Dept. 429, Great Northern Rail- 
way, St. Paul, Minn. 


See the Highlands of Louisiana Choice 
cut-over land selling on liberal terms. 
Descriptive book sent upon request. Long- 
Bell Farm Land C porsion. 887 RA 
Long Bldg., Kansas C 








Double Production in all year growin: 
climate. Low cost land, water—healthfu 
living. Amazing farm opportunities. Write 
today for free literature. Pinal County 
Research Committee. Dept. 7, Coolidge, 
Arizona. 





Canada Lands—Free Information. New 
Homes—fertile soil—future security. Ca- 
nadian National Railways, Dept. N, 335 
Robert, St. Paul, Minn. 





SQUABS 


Raise Highly-Profitable Royal squabs. 
Read our informing book. Personal money- 
making helpful experiences. Free. Rice, 
Box 614, Melrose, Massachusetts. 





Strawberry Plants. 150 Mastodon or 
Gem Everbearing, $1.00. 200 Dunlap or 
Blakemore, $1.00. Postpaid. Prompt ship- 
ment. Dollar Nursery, Bloomfield, Iowa. 


DAIRY GOATS 





- TRACTOR PARTS 


Write For Free, big 1942 tractor parts 
catalog, tremendous savings. All makes 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Central Tractor 
Wrecking Co., Boone, Iowa. 





Riverview Jerseys. Internationally 

Known. 8 Successive Years Herd Registry 

Testing. “Buy with confidence—own with 
~ ne Riverview Farms, Carrollton, Ken- 
uckKy. 





**How to Break and Train Horses'’—A 
book every farmer and horseman should 
oan. It is free; no obligation. Simply ad- 

Beery School of Horsemanship, 
Dept. 204, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


America’s Leading Livestock Journal. 
Serves the entire industry. Year's trial 25c. 
Five years $1.00. Breeder's Gazette, Dept 
8f3., Spencer, Indiana. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Men—what about your future? With 
business booming this is a good time to get 
established in a Rawleigh business—a 
business of your own with no priorities or 
shortages to worry about. You need no ex- 

rience and can use our capital. Write 

ieee Co., Dept. D-152-SHW, Free- 














Men Wanted—<Auto-Diesel Mechanics 
We pay your railroad fare to Nashville 
Let us train you to be an expert mechanic 
and help you get a good job. The cost to 
ou is small. For free booklet write 
Yashville Auto-Diesel School, Dept. 274, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Amazing Money Maker. Show friends 
leading $1.00 Al Occasion greeting card 
assortment. Costs you 50c up. Request ap- 
roval samples. Birthday, Sunshine, Gift 

rapping assortments. Special $2.00 offer 
gives you $3.00 profit. Doehla, Dept. 27-C, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


I Will Give You $5.00 Worth Full Size 
packages foods, groceries, soap, etc. Free if 
you agree to show friends and others 
Amazing spare time money making oppor- 

. Write Zanol, 6276 Monmouth, 
Cincinnati, O. 


Special Work For Married Women 
Earn to $23 weekly and your own dresses 
Free. No canvassing, no investment. Write 
tully giving age, dress size. Fashion Frocks, 
Desk 34022, Cincinnati, O. 


Wanted—Responsible men dl call 
farmers. Steady work. Good 
oy or capital required. 

forris, Box 834, Bloomington, 

















Reliable Man or Woman wanted to call 
on farmers. Some making $100.00 In 4 
week. Experience unnecessary. Write 
McNess Company, Dept. 587, Freeport, 
Illinois. 





Brood Sows with Vt 


Condition Your : 
Tonic—Famous Mineralized Yeast Feed 
Salesmen Wanted. Also District Manager 
Write Midwest Mineral Company, Greet 
wood, Ind. 





Easy, Quick Profits. Write for big free 
Sample Case Offer. Cosmetics, Medi ines, 
Flavorings. C olin Laboratory, Memphis, 
Tenn., Dept. CL-6 








Large White King Pigeons. Bargain. 
Must sell to make room. These birds 
raised on our farm. Gebhardt Farm, Mus- 
catine, Lowa. 





Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. 150, Fair- 
bury, Nebr. Monthly magazine crammed 
with helpful information, 3 years $1.00. 
Introductory: 3 copies 1c, 





Tractor Parts, New and Used. All 
makes; tremendous savings. Write for 
free 1942 catalog. Burlington Tractor 
Wrecking Co., Burlington, lowa. 








Start popcorn and potato chip business 
Pays big. Our latest ideas make superi@ 
roducts. Long Eakins, 3036 High, Spriné 
eld, Ohio. 
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Selected bull calves from the finest blood lines 
of the World’s Greatest Dairy Breed to be 
given to 1000 dairy farmers to improve the 
production, type and income of America’s 


dairy herds. 


Jersry BREEDERS who have 
prospered with purebreds generously 
donate these selected registered Jersey 
bulls to promote higher production of 
milk and dairy products. 

We call them Victory Calves—sons of 
some Of the greatest sires and dams of 
the breed that leads all others in efficient 
and profitable production of butterfat, 
the food factor of milk. 


MILK THAT IS “HALF CREAM” 


Long ago, masters of sailing ships that 
touched at the tiny island of Jersey in the 
English Channel carried away stories of 
gentle and beautiful cows whose milk 
was “half cream,” Their fame spread to 
England, to America, and to other lands. 

Wherever they appeared, they quick- 
ly became the most popular cows, be- 
cause of the matchless quality and rich- 
ness of their milk and their superior 
production efficiency. 

Today, the island of Jersey has been 
overrun by the Nazi Army and its herds 
slaughtered or dispersed. But, here in 
the United States, Jerseys outnumber 
the cows of any other dairy breed. Ten 
million Jerseys are helping two million 
farmers and the nation to maintain the 
American standard of living. 


PUREBRED JERSEYS LEAD ALL 


All tests and records among dairy 
cows prove that purebred blood 
strains give maximum milk pro- 
duction. In all scientific tests, pure- 
bred Jerseys have won over all 





FOR EXTRA ENERGY — 
DRINK JERSEY CREAMLINE MILK! 






AVERAGE 


sensey 
MARKET MULE CREAMUINE MKLE 


Jersey Creamline milk contains the highest 

Percentage of proteins, milk sugar, minerals, 

and vitamins—30% to 40% more nutrition 
and energy value than standard milk. 





Sa 












1000 REGISTERED JERSEY BULLS 
FREE...a War-Time Gift to the Nation 


Sponsored by The American Jersey Cattle Club 


other dairy breeds on production 
efficiency and economical feed 
cost of butterfat. These impartial 
tests by State Colleges and Dairy 
Research organizations have been 
an unbroken series of triumphs 
for purebred Jerseys. 





A Statement by Ira G. Payne, Pres. 
The American Jersey Cattle Club 


“These Jersey sires, with proved in- 
heritance for economical production 
of rich milk, as they replace scrub 
bulls will bring direct material bene- 
fits to the farmers who receive them, 
and will afford a valuable object les- 
son to thousands of other dairymen. 

“This is a most opportune program 
now, when increased economical pro- 
duction of dairy products is so vital 
to our war-time needs, and efficiency 
is so important to the future of 
America.” 


pe 


The superiority of purebred Jerseys is 
strikingly revealed in a comparison of 
the average milk and butterfat produc- 
tion of all United States dairy cows 
(U. S. Dept. of Agriculture figures), 
and the 305-365-day official test records 
of 32,000 purebred Jerseys. 





All United States Dairy Cows Purebred Jerseys 
(average) (average) 
Milk Production Butterfat Milk Production Butterfat 
4,030 Ibs. 180.3tbs. 9,149 lbs. — 460 Ibs. 


Many individual Jerseys have pro- 
duced in less than a year, butterfat 
equivalents in excess of their own body 
weights, 


Many of the bull calves to be given 
away are sons, grandsons, and great- 












An outstanding Jersey sire. 


grandsons of champion bulls and cham- 
pion cows that have made history in the 
show ring and in official production 
tests. Indeed, only bulls which measure 
up to the high Selective Registration 
standards of The American Jersey Cat- 
tle Club will be included. This is the 
only dairy breed association which ad- 
mits to registration only sires of proved 
production inheritance. 


HOW THE BULLS WILL BE 
PRESENTED 


These registered Jersey bulls will be 
given as outright gifts to 1,000 selected 
farmers who own grade herds. Owners 
of purebred Jersey herds are not eligible; 
they already have the best. Only appli- 
cations received on or before May 15, 
1942 will be considered. 


The actual presentation will take 
place during the week of August 17, 
1942, Watch local newspapers and farm 
papers for time and place in your 
vicinity. 

A new book “Making Money With 
Jerseys—100 Case Histories,” packed 
with valuable information on dairy 
farm operation, will be sent to anyone 
upon receipt of 10¢ (coin or stamps). 
Application forms and complete details, 
together with the book, will be sent to 
anyone who applies for a Free Regis- 
tered Jersey Bull, upon receipt of 10¢ to 
cover the cost of mailing and handling. 
Check and mail the coupon NOW. 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324-S West 23 Street, New York, N. Y. 


OI wish to apply for a Free Registered 
Jersey Bull. 


(C0 Please send me your new book, ‘‘Making 
Money With Jerseys—100 Case Histories.”” 


0 I enclose 10¢. 
Name........ — oe 
BO Ee ‘ aia 
Town or County OS Ed AS, 


_ Pe a Se ees 


ATTEND THE ANNUAL NATIONAL JERSEY SALE—ASHEVILLE, N.C., JUNE 4, 1942 
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Mrs. Atz Guarantees You That When Better 


FAMOU Chix are Hatched, ATZ’S Will Hatch Them 
Flocks Bloodtested, fall of 1941, for B.W.D. 


and Typhoid, the most dreaded diseases in 
Baby Chix. You are also protected by our 
Livability Guarantee. ‘ 

Now. Nonsexed Pullets Cockerels 


We hatch all popular Varieties. RirralyWhite. But Rocks, Reds. $895 $40.95 $7.95 
We Specialize in SEXING. Lechorns, Ansonas:.. Sw =—-15.95 3.45 


Heavy Mixed $7.25-100; He y Mixed sex guarantee) $6 
Mixed $6.45; Seconds $4.2 


Fe pay posta 


Uncle Sam Wants 27% Increase 
in Ege Production 
That means many more chicks must be 
hatched to get the pullets to produce the 900,00 
dozen extra eggs wanted. Do your part—Place your order 


Thousands of repeat orders tell us our prices, 
quality and honesty are much favored. Part- 
ing with cash in advance requires confidence. 


elivery 


Ww e Guarantee Live Del Ship ( 
SEYMOUR HATCHERY, Box 44, Seymour, Indiana 





I enjoy and appreciate that 
confidence and _ personally 
pledge myself to retain it 
100%. 

We guarantee live delivery 
prepaid. Write for prices and 
catalog in colors. 





CUSTOMERS WON BOTH 
FIRSTS, Nat’! Chick Contests 


—and many other prizes. Rec'd FR EE 
total $1611.00. Two New World New 
Records, 1941 Egg Contests. Br c 
Leghorn, 290 eggs; 317 points atalog 


Share in same high quality |] By Returns 
chicks. Your choice, 8 richly improved breeds J 


Mail Answered Same Day ae 11,000 breeders, 200-332 egg R.O.P. sired. Mail 
Received. ; U. 8. Approved, pullorum tested. 
METROPOLIS, ILLINOIS 


ATZ’S MAMMOTH HATCHERIES ILLINOIS HATCHERY, Box 7, 


DEPT. 14, HUNTINGBURG, INDIANA s 
SUNRISE CHICK PRICES 


This year, more than ever, you'll want the benefit 
for Spring, 1942. Subject to change without notice 


of Ling’s 26 years of expert flock breeding fror 

200-300 egg producers improved by ROP 

matings. BWD and T-B tested. Modern 40,000- 

STINT Al ra . Pt al ’ P . a-week »he in N rest’s best chick sec 

All SUNRISE CHICKS guaranteed big, TERMS: If you send cash in full with order, pokey? pe ep ak ‘ow Baretion 

strong, fluffy, lively, ready to make you money. we will pay the postage. If we have to ship WRITE E CATALOG 
We cannot guarantee these prices for any C.0.D., you pay the postage. So ORDER 
given time, so order now, if you want to be NOW. Send cash in full and save money. 
sure of getting chicks at these low prices. Ref.—Corn Belt Bank, Bloomington, IIl. 
AS HATCHED PULLETS COCKERELS 


$740 $1390 $390 WHITE LEGHORNS 
720 1040 990 


From the Largest Leghorn Breeder Hatchery in the World 
Baby Pullets 4 weeks old 
Pullets 
720 1090 1090 sasay an 
Neavy Sized $5.00" 490 840 790 
SUNRISE CHICKS, Dept. 45, Bloomington, Ill. 
Also Turkey 


2.00 | $20.00 
FOY’ ‘, New Illustrated Poultry Book FREE! Chicks. 


= HELMS fo9-Line CHICKS 





























White, Brown, Buff Leghorn 
White, Black, Buff Minorca 


White, Barred, Buff Rocks 





Cockerels 


$1.45 


per 100 


S.C. Reds, White Wyandotte 
Buff Orpingtons 


New Hampshire Reds............. 























Poults, Baby 
Illustrated Catalog 
ducks for 





per 100 
FREE CATALOG 
RICE LEGHORN FARM, Box 7-N, Sedalia, Missouri 
A complete guide to protitable poultry and squab raising. Low prices 2 tells how to raise 
on 40 varieties chicks, breeding stock and pigeons. Also All-Pullet PROFIT. Sent free. 
and 2 to 3-week started chicks. Send 5c for postage. The Ridgway Duck Hatchery 
Box 60 


FRANK FOY Poultry Farm, Box 244, CLINTON, IOWA LaRue, Ohio 











[ Continued from page 85 | 


There’s Real Defense Behind That Garden Fence! 


to restore its lost brilliance. Season and 


serve at once, 


them, until they are tender but still hold 


acid salts, and so it is better not to use it. 
their shape. Drain at once. 


(This is exactly contrary to what we have 








all been taught for the past 15 or 20 years!) 
Season with salt, pepper, and _ butter. 
Serve lemon wedge: or a cruet of vinegar 
at the table; don’t add acid seasoning to 
the greens in the kitchen, or they may 
lose their bright color before you get them 
to the table. 


Strong-Flavored Vegetables. Some 
green vegetables such as broccoli and 
Brussels sprouts, as well as cabbage, cauli- 
flower, turnips, and whole onions, need 
to be cooked in more generous amounts 
of boiling, salted water in uncovered pans, 
in order to keep them from developing 
strong, unpleasant flavors and odors. Drain 
and discard the cooking water, for it is not 
palatable. 


Red Vegetables. Unlike the leafy green 
things, beets and red cabbage really need 
acid, in order to keep or to restore their 
bright red color. Cook them in a small 
amount of boiling water in a covered pan 
until just tender. Drain and discard water. 
One or two tablespoons of lemon juice or 
vinegar may be added to the cooking 
water or to the drained, cooked vegetable 
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White and Yellow Vegetables. Potatocs, 
carrots, parsnips, and such need no special 
attention in order to keep their color. 
Cook them in a covered pan, in just 
enough boiling, salted water to cover 





oes 


Wie 
- OWASENDy come 


“What else could | do? Somebody 
stole all four wheels off her!" 
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The old-time practice of using “‘potato 
water’’—water in which pared potatoes 
had been boiled—in making bread is good 
nutritionally, for some of the minerals and 
vitamins always do dissolve out into the 
cooking water. 


To Pan" Vegetables. Almost any veg- 
etable (except green ones, both leafy and 
non-leafy, and starchy ones such as pota- 
toes) may be cooked to advantage in this 
quick, simple, easy way. Carrots and beets 
are especially good to use. Even cabbage, 
turnips, and other strong-flavored veg- 
etables may be successfully panned, for 
they cook in such a short time they don’t 
develop unpleasant flavors. 
Here’s how to do it. About 
minutes before serving time, shred or chop 
the vegetable medium fine. Heat one- 
fourth to one-half cup water to boiling 
in a saucepan, add one to two tablespoons 
of butter, oil, or other fat. Add the 
shredded vegetable, sprinkle with salt and 
pepper, cover tightly, and cook undis- 
turbed over moderate heat about eight to 
10 minutes, or until barely tender. Serve 
at once. Your family will applaud. END 


15 or 20 















advertisements using illustration or display (large) type, $4.40 per agate line. This classification is open to baby chick, poultry, 


no illustration or display type)—20 word minimum—all classifications—55 cents a word. Write 


Successful Farming, Des Moines, 


— Farmer's Trading Center 


livestock, 
lowa, 





and schools 
information 


pet stock, 
for complete 


Straight classified, 
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$4.05 PROFIT 
PER HEN... 


Our year’s record 
shows 4 cash profit on 
40 hens of $162.20 
($4.05 per hen). E. 
Graupner, Conn. 


200 EGGS wen 


The pullets received 
from you averaged 
better than 200 Eggs 
per hen for the year. 
Mrs. Hughes, Ind. 





FOUNDATION | 


CHICKS 


Make this test — send | 





for our new Catalog. 
Compare our prices 
and Quality with any 
other chicks, and prove 
to yourself Sieb’s Pul- 
lets, Males, Hybrids or 
Unsexed Chicks are 
second to none, yet | 
priced up to $5.00 per 
100 less. Sieb’s Foun- 
dation Chicks are 


TWO VALUABLE 




















ONE GRADE ONLY-THE BEST 


and come from 196,000 Bloodtested Breeders. All 
super-culled and Hogan Tested for High Egg 
Records. Our capacity of 1,400,000 chicks month- 
ly enables us to cut down cost, fill orders prompt- 
ly, and give customers Top Quality at Amaz- 
ingly Low Prices. Send 

catalog. A postcard will do. 


SIEB’S HATCHERY, Box 224, Lincoln, lll. 


today for prices and 


























Free catalog 


JLE’S DUCKLINGS +’ POULTS 


Superior quality Pekin Ducklings and 
Bronze Turkey Poults at 
Indian Runner ducklings, Chicks, Eggs. 





Hile Duck Farm, Box S$, 


R.O.P. 








lowest prices. 


tells of excellent profits. 


Carey, Ohio 











67 BREEDS 


All rare and common varieties. Free handsome, 
illustrated catalogue, 
~ MURRAY McMURRAY, Box 12, WEBSTER CITT, wowa. 






Baby Chicks, Eggs, Hybrids, 
Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Bantams. 





colored pictures. Low prices. 


MOTHER 
MILLER 




























FREE BOOKS 


65 RARE AND LEADING BREEDS 
FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE 


@ White Leghorn Chicks, large type, 
from parent stock with official U.S.- 
records of 
@ White Rock Chicks from parent 
stock headed by pedigreed males from 
200 to 300 egg hens and sires from 250 
to 309 egg hens. 





FAATOUS 


and be sure to order enough. 


ity into 


Our two big, 


customers come 

White Leghorn 

No. 526—308 
eggs. 





males for meat 
sexers—90% 


200 to 308 eggs. 
mail, 


nearest hatchery. 


HURRY YOUR ORDER 


Early chicks give you extra 
eggs. There’s no gamble about egg prices this year- 
there’s no gamble about Mother Miller quality. 
Miller Chicks are bred for livability, 
production of large-sized eggs, and elimination of broodiness, 
all of which means more eggs per bird and per dollar. The 
two free books tell you about the 20- point breeding and 
hatching system that made Mother Miller Chicks famous— 
about the pedigreed, wing-banded, trapnested, 
ily-tested breeders that put the laying abil- 
Mother Miller chicks. 
postal card brings the books free. 


EXTRA QUALITY AT LOW PRICES 


modern hatcheries with 
nual chick capacity make the cost per chick very low 
You get extra quality at 
back year 
that live and grow and lay and pay 
one of the world's oldest 
SEXED CHICKS 

females for eggs. 
accuracy guaranteed. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKS 


Mail a postal card or letter 
Mother Miller Books” 
together with our money 
terms. 100 percent live delivery guaranteed. Write to 


Dept. 80, Bloomington, Ill. 
or 
Dept. 80, Madison, Wis. 


CHICKS 


LAYERS SINCE 1912 





and 
Mother 
early maturity, high 


hardy, fam- 


A penny 


3% million an- 


Mother Miller 
chicks 
Buy direct from 
hatcheries 


a low price 


after year for the 





and largest 


in all popular breeds. Buy 
Our own expert 





Just say: “Send Free 
You will get them by return 
Saving prices and 














































































































A 
FARM EQUIPMENT 
A Lot Less Backache in small farm opera- Stouffer's Sturdy Chicks. Bloodtested, 
n with new, improved ae Rotecmer. Inspected flocks. R. O. P. Leghorn stock. 
ives time, work, money. Helps grow bet- Anconas, Rocks, Reds, W yandottes, 
ter her crops more profitably. A heavy Orpingtons, Min-Leg Hybrid Sexed 
duty small farm unit. Plows, discs, smooth- chicks. Leghorn Cockerels $2.45 collect. 
harrows, hauls, operates power equipment. Get complete prices. Sadie Stouffer Hatch- 
: ; lows snow, cuts lawns. asy to use. ery, Waddams Grove, Lllinois. 
issouri P ts I Eesy ¢ y, » illin 
Guaranteed for hard service. Thousands in 
— se. Write Today for Free illustrated 
reular. No obligation. Rototiller, Inc., United States Approved Blood Tested 
Baby Dept Troy, Y. Chicks. Sixteen varieties. Sexed or un- 
italog |} sexed. Low as $4.95 hundred. 25,000 
, | chicks ily. 100% live arrival. Catalog 
s for Farm Elevators. 9 styles inside and port- chic ks daily. 1 dred ave : 
Elevators. Double strength malleable +i —. : im Hatchery, Box 240, 
‘ler chain. Free crib plans and cata- NOKOmUS, nos. 
oh n Maver Mfg. Co., Box 60, Morton, 
10 Iilin . “s * . +r 
“ Super-Quality ‘‘AAA”’ Big English Type 
—— White Leghorns. Missouri State approved. 
Farm relephones: Save up to 75%. 100% live prompt delivery. $8.40. Pullets 
iranteed rebuilt telephones and repairs. $14.90. Postpaid. Early order discounts. 
as Standard makes. Free Bulletin "arm Free catalog. A B C Hatchery, Garden 
85 Tele ie Co., Dept. SF, Rogers Park City, Missouri. 
. Stat Chicago, rib 
Big Husky US Approved Chicks that pay 
Id Lestpower Biuhes | oe Hay, Pape ® Rags. Large type White Leghorns. ROP Male 
1010 yes, CUA i Pla tic ee xpe: =" Mates ny Matings. Barred Rocks, White Rocks 
ons! ws eT a attier, 100% Bloodtested. Winstrom Hatchery, 
f ENPIENt, St. Lous, NO. Box D9, Zeeland, Mich. 
tato Low Factory Prices on Poultry Equip- : 
“< Wire Fabrics. Free 100-Page Cata- mmediate Delivery English Strain 
oes ; 
to sey Pen Products, 5156 West 65th White Leghorns, Barred, White Rocks, 
ood Chicago. Reds, Wyandottes, and high producing 
' j iinet Blue Andalusions. Write Atz’ Hatchery, 
and Jept. 17, ana. 
? Free Barn Plans. Best ways to build or Dept. 17, Milltown, Indiana 
the xlel your farm buildings. Send for de- 
ta s. Louden, Box SF-140, Fairfield, Iowa. Among World’s Largest Producers Big 
— : = —= Type Brown Leghorn Chicks. E. 266 J Sontest 
tp STAMP Winners. Low Prices. F Catalog. 
Missouri Valley Farm, Box 5: Marshall, 
veg- Missour!. 
end 6 HEE) ~*=torecococccncnnpuisncticdnanbiseediapaeslinibenssediinnehinn 
and Old Stamps sw anted. I Ww ill Ps 00.00 $$$$ from Wayne White or Brown egg 
)ta- r 1924 le green Franklin stamps, laying hybrids. As hatched or sexed priced 
hi perforated eleven (up to $1,000.00 reasonable. Catalogue. Wayne Hatchery, 
this sed). Send 6¢ today for large Wayne City, Illinois 
eets str folder showing amazing prices 
m Baker, (24-S.F.) Elyria, Ohio, 200-300 Pedigreed Sired Big Type Egg- 
age Bred White Leghorn pulets $12.50; 
veg Hithe *st Cash Prices Paid for Old Money, | Cockerels $2.00. 95 oex  Gyers antee 
; I Cents, Indian Cents. Send 10¢ Marti Leghorn Farm, Windsor, Missouri. 
for r l942 Price Catalogue of all U. 5S. 
3 : —— rican Rare Coin Co., Dept. 14, Thousands of Turkey Poults Weekly; 
ont ortation Bldg., Chicago. also Baby Chicks, Guineas and Bantams. 
Catalogue, prices upon request. Discounts 
“ eth fe Cash Prices—Mail old gold early. Hayes Hatchery, Springfield, Illinois. 
90 € ve relr} , dlamonds, watches—receive 
; eturn mail. Satisfaction guaran- | white Leghorn Chicks—Highest Qual- 
hoy 4 oe information. Dr. Weisberg’s ity. Write today for new low prices. Ad- 
yne- - fining Co., 1500-T Hennepin, dress: Tom Barron Leghorn Farms, Box S, 
hit ipolis, Minn Richfield, Pa. 
ing rniic ot ; 
yonS , BU wre ION $$$$ from Wayne Chicks. 21 Purebred 
a) )— varieties, 6 Hybrids as hatched or sexed 
the Airc raft Workers needed for defense of Priced reasonable Catalogue. Wayne 
7 1 ; try. Study in spare time at home Hatchery, Wayne City, Llinois. 
Arie an — — Gaiqning and 
ee m of planes and its parts. : . 7 arge W z 
1d 1S illustrations easily understood Triple Guaranteed Large White Leg- 
2 anations by cl on pose horns. Hansons | 300-Egg My 
it to wer Sobor Race eemeaiae gat "| tock: Pullets "813.95:  Cockerel $2.95 
f ce ates have aaa Soiaten teeaier te C 
erve ed in defense industries. Cost of ee. Catalog. Ortner I a, linton, 
training surprisingly low. We silage 
END ince you. Without obligation get 
nd complete information on our Chicks You Want are chicks we have. 
training course. Do it now! Large Big Egg Type Premium Quality. 
: Aircraft Institute, Inc., 1121 Write for circular. Ziemer’s Hatchery, 
“ico Boulevard, Los Angeles. Austin, Minnesota. 





























67 Rare Varieties Baby Chicks, Fggs, 
Breeding Stock. Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, 
Chickens, Bantams. Free handsome cata- 
logue, colored pictures, showing Laken- 
velders; Polish; Hamburgs; Andalusians; 
Sussex; Giants; Cornish; Houdans; Minor- 
cas; 11 beautiful varieties W yandottes and 
Rocks; Australorps; Spanish; Buttercups; 
Langshans; Anconas; Orpingtons; Rhode 


Islands; New Hampshires; Brahmas; 
Lamonas; Turkens; 10 varieties Hybrids. 
Murray McMurray Hatchery, Box 21, 


Webster City, lowa. 





I can give you immediate delivery of 











Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Reds, White 
Wyandottes $8.25-100; Pullets $10.95; 
Cockerels $7.95 Big English White 
Leghorns $8.45-100; Pullets $15.95; Cock- 
erels $3.45; Heavy Mixed $7.25; Heavy 
Mixed (no sex guarantee) $6.75; Light 
Mixed $6.45; Seconds $4.25. Conrad's 
Jackson County Hatchery, Box 13, Sey- 
mour, Indiana. 

Ramseyer’s Master-Mated chicks from 


America’s finest egg and meat strains. 19 
years of scientific seiection of high egg 
record birds. Gold and Silver Certificate 
grade flocks sired by pedigreed males only 
cost a few pennies more but pay well ina 
larger egg crop. Ramseyer Hatcheries, Inc., 
Oskaloosa, lowa. 





More Profits are Made with Ernest 
Berry’s Sunflower Strain Austra-Whites 
45,000 Breeders are Scientifically Mated 


with 200 and Better Egg Breeders. Write 

for Low Prices and Illustrated Catalogue 

from World's Largest and Oldest Produc- 

Sunflower Poultry Farm, Box 
Kansas 


ing Farms. 
62, Newton, 








I Can Give You prompt delivery on 
chicks at these prices if you hurry and 
yjlace your order now. English White, 
srown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas $8.45— 
100; Pullets $16.95; Cockerels $3.95; 
Barred, White, Buff Rocks, Reds, White 
W yandottes, Buff Orpingtons $8.25—100; 
Pullets $11.45 Heavy 
Mixed $6.95: Light Mixed $6.95; Seconds 
$4.45. We pay postage guarantee live 
delivery. Write for catalog R ush orders 
for positive shipping dates. 25c per 100 





discount for cash with order. Davis 
Poultry Farm, Route 18-C, Ramsey, 
Indiana. 





Chicks of Distinction means more profits 
for you. Write for our new 1942 Guide 
Book. It tells all about Heizer’s Chicks and 
how to raise them profitably. Thousands 
of our customers make real money every 
year because our chicks are bred to live and 
mature rapidly into big sturdy broilers or 
early maturing pullets. By selling several 
million annually our volume lowers your 
original cost. The Ciuide is free and very 
valuable, so write today. Heizer’s Quality 
Hatchery, Box 16, New Albany, Indiana. 





Stouffer's Famous ROP Sired Chicks 
from flocks headed by pedigreed males 
from high record hens. You will reap extra 
profit with Stouffer Chicks. 80,000 each 
week for immediate shipment or orders 
booked for later as you wish. COD if pre- 
ferred. Prepaid. Rush your order! No 
money down! We have pullets, cockerels, 
or as hatched in White, Brown Leghorns; 
Barred, Buff or White Rocks; W yandottes; 
Giants; Hampshires; Reds; Orpingtons; 
Minorcas. Produce food for defense. Get 
our complete prices. Stouffer's Hatchery, 
Lena, Illinois 





Schlichtman’s Chicks, U. S. Approved, 
Tested Per 100 Prepaid. Leg- 
Anconas $7.75; Rocks, Reds, Orp- 
ingtons, Wyandottes, Minorcas $8.40; 
Giants, Brahmas $9.45; Assorted 
Pedigree sired and sexed chicks. Free cats 
log explaining 2-week replacement guaran- 
tee. Schlichtman Hatchery, Appleton City, 
Missouri. 


Pullorum 
horns, 








Limited Time—Immediate Shipments 
100% delivery C.O.D. AAA quality. White 
Leghorns $6.85; Pullets $10.90; Started 
White Leghorn pullets, $16.95. Rocks, 
Reds, Orpingtons, W yandottes $6.95; pul- 
lets $8.85; He avy Assorted $4.95; Surplus 
cockerels $2.85 Thompson Hatchery, 
Springfield, Missouri 





Super-Quality ‘“‘AAA’*’ Chicks:—Mis- 
Bloodtested. 100 

Leghorns $8.40. 
Reds $8.40. Heavy 


sourl State 
live, prompt delivery 
Rocks; Wyandottes 
Assorted $6.90. Assorted $5.40. Postpaid 
rly order discounts. Sexed chicks. Free 
alog. A B C Hatchery, Garden City, 
Missouri 


approved 








Carbolineum Kills Mites! One applica- 
tion a year is guaranteed to kill and keep 
out mites, blue bugs, fowl ticks. Demand 
Avenarius ie folder —w with arrow trade- 
mark er—write Carbolineum 
Company, 7, Milw aukee, Wis 


Free folc 
Dept. 


i 


3,300,000,000 Dozen Eggs produced in 
1941. Your government wants 4,200,000,- 
000 dozens in 1942—guarantees high prices 
until June, 1943. Do your part—increase 
your laying flock with Carney chicks 
Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Reds, Wyan- 
dottes, Orpingtons $8.25-100; Pullets 
$11.00; Cockerels $7.95; Big English 
White Leghorns $8.25-100; Pullets $16.00; 
Cockerels $3.95; Heavy Mixed $7.25; 
Light Mixed $7.25. I can make immediate 
shipment. arney Hatchery, Box 135, 
Shelbyville, Indiana. 











Clover Valley Chicks, U. 8 Angrovee— 
Pullorum Tested, $6.40 and up. Produced 
by one of America’s oldest reliable hatcher- 
jes. Since 1906 a leader in high quality, fast 
moneymaking chicks. Play safe with your 
investment—give us a trial order. All lead- 
ing breeds, sexed or unsexed. Get low 
prices, Free Catalog, 14-day protection 
and 95% sex accuracy guarantees. Clover 
Valley Poultry Farm, Box 12, Ramsey, 
Indiana 





Why Pay Big Prices? Millions of Sun- 
shine Chicks go all over the U. 5S. annually, 
save our customers money and make won- 
derful layers. Rare and popular breeds, 
U. 8. Approved. Blue ribbon matings sired 
by R.O.P. Males from 200 to 340 egg hens. 
Sexed males low as $5.90; sexed pullets 
low as $8.90. Catalog Free. Sunshine 
Hatcheries, Box 1024-D, Corydon, Indiana. 
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m= Farmer's Trading poe 








LAY EXTRA EGGS « PAY EXTRA PROFIT 


This is bargain year for chick buyers at Booth Farms. For 
21 years we have maintained a large trapnest breeding farm 
to improve the laying qualities of our flocks. In past 9 years, 
competing with best breeders, our birds have won 1340 Tro- 
phies and awards at National Laying Contests. 

For 1941 we had highest average production of any 
breeder of Leghorns, Reds and Rocks in all U.S. contests. 

All these hens were raised on our own breed- 
ing farm. Thousands of their sisters and 
daughters are used in our AAA flocks. 


$110°° A MONTH 


Average Income for 2 Years 


“*My average income for the past 2 years 
has been $110.25 a month from a flock that 
averaged less than 550 birds. My records 
show better than 200 egg flock average. I 

our stock exclusively for 5 
. Westbrook, Kane Co., Ill 


ROYAL W. BOOTH 


SEXED pulle 


males '35“°§ 


Before ordering chicks 
send for our FREE Cat- 
alog and find out WHY 
over 10,000 poultry 
raisers reorder Booth 
Chicks each year. 


FREE Catalog 





on Advance 


§ 


Orders 


40 


PER 100 
AND UP 





Eight oe breeding from R.O.P. and 
{<3 males in my White 
loodlines in all breeds— 
mean chicks that will help you produce the eggs Ur 
Sam wants— 


ORDER NOW and SAVE 


Standard Matings 
White, Buff, Barred Rocks, § 
Reds, Wh. Wyan., Buff = 
Col. Wyan., Sil 
R. L. Whites ee 


IMMEDIATE OR 
FUTURE DELIVERY 
Pullets 


$11.00 
12.50 
9.00 17.00 
8.25 15.95 


Heavy Mixed, $6.95-100; Light Mixed, $6.75-100. 
We pay postag . Guarantee live delivery Ship 
C.0.D. Write for ‘FREE ( ‘atalog. 


SALEM HATCHERY, Box6, SALEM, INDIANA 


CHICKS INSURED 


For 6 Weeks Against Everything 


Nonsexed 
100 


, $8.00 
9.00 


Cockerels 
100 


$7.95 
8.50 
5.50 
3.45 


New Hamps., 
Lace Wyan., 


Wh., Black, Buff Minorcas 
8. C. White, Buff, Brown Leghorns, 
Anconas. . 











™és 
WINNERS OF 1340 
NATIONAL EGG CONTEST 
AWARDS 





Now! P & E Chicks are insured against death from 





any cause whatsoever for 6 whole weeks! An 





More Poultry for Defense 


MORE MONEY for YOU! 
with “Strain-blended” HINKLE CHICKS 


Buy Hinkle Chicks Now—to help 
7. get that 27% 

ncle Sam wants for 1942. We 
try raisers have a big job to 
this defense program. 


SAVE MONEY NOW—Order 


Today for immediate or Future Delivery 
ee am 


“Every chick our 


es 
ye Mrs. HINKLE 
own strain 


. buy Balanced Breed- , 
ing. Hubbardchicksare big-bodied, Reds whee wyan, 
strong, officially Pullorum clean. Buft Orpingtons. . 
They live, grow fast, lay well. 30- White, Brown, 
day Guarantee. Sexed and Rock 
Cross chicks are available. 


Hubbard Farms 


Box23 WALPOLE, N.H. 


Ship COD Write 


CATALOG 
SEND F . 





$8.2 25 $11.00 $7.95 
Leghorns, Anconas. Butt 8. 25 16. 00 3. 45 


Heavy Mixed $7. 25-100; Light Mixed $7.25—100. 


Guarantee Live Delivery . 
for Free Catalog. 


GREENSBURG HATCHERY, Box 9, Greensburg, Ind. 


conditional oe ip “ifs” or “buts 
volved. High livability, fine bloodlines, chan 
stock make this possible. 12 breeds. Competit 
prices. Send postal for catalog today. 


Jim Parker’s P&E HATCHERY 
Dept. 342 Maroa, Illinois 


increase in eggs 
2oul- 


o in 














Naturally hornless, hardy 
quick maturing beef cattle 
Write for FREE illustrated 
booklet. 

POLLED HEREFORD ASS'N., 
752 0. C. Bidg., DES MOINES, IOWA 


Profits 
from 
POLLED 
HEREFORDS 


70 BREEDS Chickens, Geese, Ducks. 

Choice, pure-bred, hardy and 
most profitable. Superior quality chicks, fowls 
eggs at lower prices. Est. 1893. Catalog FREE 


Pullets Cockerels 
100 100 











R. F. NEUBERT Co., Box 626, MANKATO, MINK. 





FILM FINISHING 


FOR FARMERS FOR FARM WOMEN 











Discriminating Camera Fans! Ray’s 
for more value—Better service. Clip t 

ad and send trial roll with 25c (coin). Any 
6-8 exposure roll finished your choice 8 
deckledged dated Raykraft prints and 
ye entitling you to enlargements or 
2 Raykraft prints each negative. Ray's 
Photo Service, Dept. 35-F, La Crosse, Wis. 





Free—Successful Farming Readers: Your 
first roll developed and printed free with 
sparkling Lifetone prints plus free Holly- 
wood enlargement coupon and Leather- 
tone Photo album all free with this ad (10c 
for return mailing goprecteted) Nu-Art 
Studios, Dept. B-435, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Your Choice of 3 Offers! Roll filmachine 
developed (1) 8 Finerfotos and 2 Profes- 
sional enlargements; or (2) 16 Finerfotos; 
or (3) 8 Finerfotos and one beautiful 
colored enlargement 25c. Order by number. 
Prompt Service. Quality Work. Finer- 
fotos, Box G-898, Minneapolis, Minn. 








Finer Finishing Specials 25c. 6-8 ex 

sure rolls developed, your choice 2 prints 
of each or | enlarged | a of each negative 
on Genuine nationally known Moentone 
Enamel. Superior quality. Moen Photo 
Service, 427 Moen Bidg., La Crosse, Wis. 





Sample Snapshots. Mail This Ad And 
Two choice negatives for samples deckled 
snaps in free photo album. Low price list 
and film mailers on return. Include 3c 
stamp. Artisto Studios, Box 119-F, Rock- 
ford, Ill 





Your Choice: 16 regular size prints or 8 
Double-Size prints (nearly post card size) 
from 8 exposure roll or negatives—25c. 24 
Hour Service. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Willard Studios, Box 3535 P, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 





Your Choice—two beautiful ‘‘Lifetime” 
enlargements and 8 prints; or 16 eens 
prints, or 8 over-size prints (deckle edge 
if desired). Only Dept. 70A, May’s 
Photo, La Crosse, 


25c. 


Wis. 





Every Picture An Enlargement! 8 
sparkling deckle-edge Enlargements and 
roll developed 25c coin; 116 size or smaller; 
enlarged reprints 3c. Enlarge Photo, Box 
791 Dept. SF, Boston, Mass. 





16 Spesktine Lifetone Prints, 2 beauti- 
ful Hollywood enlargements, free Leather- 
tone frame and photo wallet only 25c. Free 
poet album with first order. Lifetone 
Studios, Dept. A-435, Des Moines, lowa. 


Buy Defense Bonds! Handsome large 
oil colored 5x7 enlargement with every 
roll developed and a prints 25c, 
or 16 eee prints 25c. Reprints 
ry Vidor, 321 Hennepin, “Minneapolis, 
Minn. 








Special Limited Offers! If you enclose 
this advertisement, 4 Enlargements from 
4 negatives 10c coin; folio cuiargoment> 
18c each postpaid. Enlarge Photo, Box 791 
Dept. SF, 


Two Sets of Prints with every roll fin- 
ished—25c. Reprints 2c a, ,35 milli- 
meter rolls eulegeee to 3% x 4%—$1.00. 
Brown Photo Company, 1910-45 Emer- 
son, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


16 Extra Quality fadeless prints or 

prints and one portrait size 5x7 See 

ment with every roll developed 25c. Ace 

I ag Service, Box 265-K, Minneapolis, 
nn 


Free! Best snapshot on attractive Photo 
Button with 16 prints each roll 25c. Beau- 
tiful novelty premiums. Novel-Ad Com- 
pany, F-3327 North Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Free—Snapshot on Beautiful Mirror, 
ocket, allet, enlargement coupon; 

roll finished 15e, 5 rolls 27c. 16 reprints 25c. 

Speedy Studio, Albany, Wisconsin. 


8 Professional 4x6 Enlarged Prints 25c. 
16 Exposure Rolls 50c. Argus rolls 3c _ 
enlarged print. Mohart Film Service, 
West Salem, Wis. 


Rolls Developed—Two beautiful Double 
Weight Professional Enlargements, 
Never Fade Deckle Edge Prints, 25c. 
Century Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis- 
consin. 


Boston, Mass. 























Three Prints each good negative in roll 
25c. Reprints 3c. No order less than 25c. 
Fred R. Eastman, Bode, Iowa. 


Your Agricultural Book Shelf—Latest 
information on garden, orchard and field 
crops, soil fertility, dairying, poultry, live- 
stock raising, etc. We can help you on any 
farm and garden problem. Our new, beauti- 
fully illustrated 1942 catalog, 126 ages, 
describing many practical, modern books, 
free on request. Founded 1836. Orange 
Judd Publishing C on: 15-S East 26th 
Street, New York Ci 





Attention Cream saipparet Ship us 
your cream. Forty-seven years honest, 
dependable service. Galva Creamery Com- 
any, Galva, Illinois, and Kansas City, 
Missouri. Peterson's Creamery, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 





Join International Catholic 
Send stamp for 
New Rochelle, 


Catholics: 
Correspondence Club. 
Folder. . T., Box 21, 
New York. 


We Collect Notes, Accounts, all kinds 
debts everywhere. No charges unless 
collected. Established 30 years. May's 
Collection Agency, Somerset, Kentucky. 


Rock Phosphate—Cheapest fertilizer. 
Increases soil fertility. Improves quality 
Fain, hay crops. Request prices. Robin 
ones Phosphate Company, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 











Postpaid. Good Redleaf chewing, first- 
grade 10 pounds, $2.50; smoking, $2.00; 
second grade chewing, $2.00; smoking, 
$1.50. Curtis Rogers, Dresden, Tennessee. 


Inventors—Protect your idea with a 
Patent. Secure ‘‘Patent Guide’’—Free No 
charge for preliminary information. Write 
Clarence A. O’Brien and Harvey Jacobson, 
Registered Patent Attorneys, 230-D 
Adams Building, Washington, D. C 











Inventors:—Small manufacturers need 
new inventions for altered civilian markets. 
If you have a practical, useful idea for sale, 
write Chartered Institute of American In- 
ventors, Dept. 23, Washington, D. C 





Beautiful enlargement from each_pic- 
ture on roll 25c, Cut Rate Photos, Dept. 
K-1, Janesville, Wis. 





TURKEYS 


**Knoll’s'’ Broad-Breasted Bronze 
White Hollands, and Bourbon Red Tur- 
key Poults. From famous stock. Northern 
range-raised. Exclusive turkey hatchery. 
Get folder and special low prices with dis- 
counts. Knoll’s Turkey Farm, Route 68, 
Holland, Michigan. 





Raise Turkeys the New Way. Make 
$1500.00 to $3000.00 per year in your own 
back yard. Write for free information 
Telling how. Address National t nm 
Institute, Dept. M, Columbus, Kansas. 


PHEASANTS 


Raise Pheasants—Profit or Pleasure. 
Send 5c —z for pamphlet and price 
list. Rainbow Farm Pheasantry, Barring- 
ton, Illinois. 








Now is the time for you to take advantage 
of the many fine offers advertised in this 
classified section. 





Don't Hesitate to write for what you find 
and want in Successful Farming’s Clas- 
sified Section this month and every month. 





Inventors—Patent Your Invention. 
Secure book, ‘Protect, Finance and Sell 
Your Invention.”’ No obligation. MceMor- 
row and Berman, Registered Patent At- 
torneys, Ju 5-P Barrister Building, Wash- 
ington, C. 


Patents Secured. Low cost. Reasonable 
terms. Book and advice free. Registered 
Patent Attorney. L. F. Randolph, Dept. 
713, Washington, D. C. 


Bair & Free 
Trade-Marks. 
cago, Illinois. 


“Inventor’s Guidebook’’ Free—Con- 
taining 100 mechanical movements, com- 
plete information about patenting and 
selling inventions. Francis Ledermann, 
Tribune Bidg., New York. 








man, Lawyers. Patents and 
1400 Field Building, Chi- 





Don’t Discard Faded Dresses, 
other clothes! America’s largest mai! order 
dyers will beautifully re-color any garment 
Gives new appearance. Inexpensive, per- 
sonalized service. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. Free circular and 
orices. Write—M ode Colorists, 2435 North 
3rd Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


coats, 





Make Up to $25-35 Week as a trained 
——- nurse! Learn quickly at home 
300klet free. Chicago School of Nursing, 
Dept. F-—3, Chicago. 





Remnants for Garments and Quilts. 100 
pieces 20c; 200, 35c; 20 yard bundle $1.00 

»stpaid. Samples Free. Cagles, Terre 
iaute, Ind. 





Buy Beautiful Hosiery, Economically 
—3 Pairs—$1.30 (45c Pair) Wear Won- 
derful—Cost ess. 2 (Fulfashioned)- 
$1.30. “Direx’’, SC346W. Broad, Savan- 
nah, Georgia. 








Wedding Invitations and Announce 
ments. Socially correct styles. M oderately 
priced. Write for free samples. Bolz Print- 
ery, 302a Market St., St. Louis, Missouri 


LIVESTOCK 


Tremendous New Opportunity 
Milking Shorthorn raisers due to defense 
program. U. 8. and Great Britain urgently 
need all milk and meat this country cat 
produce. Greatest opportunity with Milk- 
ing Shorthorns. Hoid official world's record 
for milk and butterfat peesuoren, Greatest 
salvage value of all milk breeds. Trial sul 
scription Milking Shorthorn Journal, six 
months, 50c, one year $1. Com Short- 
horn Society, Dept. Q-4, 7 Dexter Park, 
Chicago, ill. 











Holstein, Swiss, and Guernsey Calves 
either sex. Registered or grades Reason 
able. On approval. 4-H material. J. M 
McFarland, Watertown, Wis. 


DOGS—PETS 
Best Farm Dog Shi ped’ on ie 


10c for Picture, and Prices. H 
Chanute, Kansas. 











Canaries Wanted—Best prices paid 
Write for folder on breeding canaries an¢ 
shipping directions. American Bird ©° 
1421 Harrison, Chicago. 





Coon, Combination Hunters 
Rabbit and Beagle Hounds. Cheat 
Money-Back Guarantee. Literatur« 
Dixie Kennels, B23, Herrick, Illinois 





English Shepherd Pu potee, Natural 
heeler stock. Spayed fem. Also Persiaa 
Kittens. Write for wenaia. prices. 
Barnes, Collyer, Kans. 
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GUARANTEED™Y 


«+» 90% Accuracy in Sexing 


if you want quick service and fair 

dealing, this is your short cut to sat- 

isfaction: HAYES BROS. SUPREME 
CHICKS! Here's why: Hayes Bros. Supreme Chicks are 
sturdy and profitable (20 varieties to choose from)— 
numerous so as not to disappoint you (45,000 hatched 
daily)—to suit you exa (sexed or non-sexed). 
Postpaid, of course. We have a FREE catalog for you: 
send penny postal saying you want it! 


Hayes Bros. Hatchery, 124 Hayes Bidg., Decatur, Ill. 











Zp Buy DUBOIS CHICKS 


PRODUCE MORE EGGS and poul- 
try which your country 
needs. Dubois chicks 
will “iP you do your 
part. ey’re bred to 
produce—they’re priced 
to save you money. Or- 
der now to get prompt 
delivery. 











Garrett Adams 
AAGRADE cHicks 8 “°"sexe¢ 
Rede Wh. Wyan, Buf Ore, ® $8.45 $11.00 $7.95 
EC Be Eee We le he Ot BAG 616.86 8.85 


Heavy Mixed $7.45-100—Assorted $6.95. 
We pay Postage, Guarantee Live Delivery, Ship C.O.D. 
Write for Free Catalog—price on turkeys. 


DUBOIS COUNTY HATCHERY, Box 910, Huntingburg, Ind. 








$27,000,000.00 


GIVEN AWAY! 


Each year in Contest Prizes $27,000,000 is given away! 
Our Students are America’s most successful winners. 
You too, can win extra cash, thrilling 7. or Defense 
Bonds! Send today for FREE Booklet ‘Prize Ideas” 
contains pages of Contest News, ideas, tips and winning 
entries. It’s Absolutely FREE! DON’T DELA 
warts: NOW! 
ALL-AMERICAN CONTESTAR SCHOOL 
Dept. S. Willow Grove, Penna. 


JRA it FREE 


AL LM Ae 33 — 
ean prices leading 
Ot day-old pullets, an a Reng 


World's met —y roducer. C 
POULTRY FAR x 644, Pleasant Hill Mon 
Box 644, henry i - Box 644, Shenandoah. 














BUSH'S chix husky, livable, money-makers—95% 
sexed pullets. 100% live delivery. 26 breeds, Blood- 
tested flocks. 80,000 customers. 48 states. Surplus cock- 
erels $3.95 up. Day-old pullets $10.40 up. Started Wh. 
Leghorn Pullets $16.95 up. Free 1942 calendar catalog. 
Save lc chick now. Protect shipping date. Write today. 


BUSH HATCHERY, 1220B CLINTON, MO. 








ROW CAPONS MONEY MAKERS 


Marcy Farm Strain,"’ Day-Old Cockerel Jersey Giants (White or 

Black), make Largest, Finest Capons. (Ready made started capons 
if you want them.) Command Premium Prices. Our customers making 
Big Profita. Parent Bross, Illinois U. 8. Approved and Pullorum Tested. 
Buy your chicks No ig Discounts. Descriptive Literature. 


“THE MAPLES” DRAWER 2702E PITTSFIELD, ILLINOIS 








SATISFACTORY CHICKS 


ay 14 Popular Breeds—liberal guarantees—Sexed 
‘ fg Chicks. Also White Pekin Ducklings. Free Circular. Write 





TO DAIRYMEN 
TEACHERS 
STUDENTS 





1. “A Victory Program,” a practical booklet 
on breeding and management, fully illustrated, 
listing 1200 herds on official production test. 


2. “Guernsey Buyers’ Guide” locates and gives 
the shortest routes to nearly 500 herds that have 
purebred bulls and foundation stock for sale. 


B.A picture of purebred Guernseys in full 
color, suitable for framing. Use coupon below. 


THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY PATTLE cLUB 
54 Grove Street, Siti H. 

Please send me 
ra 


REE copies Pas “A Victory Pro- 
p “Guernsey yt Guide,”’ and the picture 
or framing. 


My name 


My address 





lowa; Box 3644, Wichita, Kans. 
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am. New Washington Hatchery Co., Box $, New Washington, Ohio 
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ALL AROUND THE FARM 


T. OFF 


BY OUR READERS 


1. The device shown in the large illustra- 
tion above holds my track doors securely 
at the bottom and prevents swinging and 
banging in the wind. Too, bothersome 
posts or anchors are eliminated in the 
center of the driveway. The setup is ex- 
tremely simple: a piece of angle iron 
bolted to the two-by-six bottom stringer 
bracing the door, and a piece of heavy 
strap iron bent to slide over the top of the 
angle iron as shown.—J. E. R., W. Va. 


2. We had our local blacksmith flatten out 
an old scoop shovel and rivet 16-penny 
nails to it as shown. This makes a wonder- 
ful tool for breaking and pulverizing clods 
in vegetable and flower gardens.—W. A.., 


N. Dak. 


3. Did you ever have to hold your cold 
chisel onto the work with a pair of pliers? 
I frequently did when cutting inaccessible 
metal parts, but I eliminated the cussing 
when I[ hit upon the device shown. It is 
simply a heavy wire handle welded to 
the chisel. The secret lies in getting a good, 
stout weld.—G. H., Minn. 

4. The best water fountain I have 
had in my poultry house was made from 
four running feet of six-inch eave spouting 
with rolled edges. The ends were soldered 
in by our plumber, who also added three- 
fourths-inch drain elbow under one end 
with an overflow nipple at water level. 
The inflow is regulated by a simple float 
valve arch. Over this assembly is a guard 
made from hairpin fencing, either two- or 


ever 
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four-inch spacing. A horizontal wire may 
be removed and the guard changed as the 
chickens grow older.—J. E. W., Pa. 


5. A handy dust- and moisture-proof cov- 
ering for electric lights in stock and feed 
barns can be made from a three-pound 
glass coffee jar as shown. The cover of the 
jar is cut to fit between the light box and 
the joist (or box and box holder). The jar 
simply screws up in place over the light 


assembly.—J. V. H., S. Dak. 


When I use forms in doing any concrete 
work, I always oil the forms with motor 
oil, either new or used. This makes a 
smoother job, and the forms do not soak 
up water and get so heavy. We use our 
forms over and over again, so this oiling 


has been a real help to us.—E. V., Wis. 


When sowing brome grass by hand I 
first disk lightly. Using the center ridges 
left by the disk as guide lines, I can dis- 
tribute the seed evenly with no double 
sowing or bare spots.—H. T., Kans. 

When we have a stone lodged between 
the dual wheels of our farm truck, we lay 
a crowbar on the axle between the tires, 
put the truck in reverse, carefully back up, 
and out pops the stone.—C. L., N. Y. 


I made a shallow box two inches deep 
and divided it into two-inch squares with 
thin boards. Then I lined each square with 
paper and let the paper extend above the 
boards. I put earth into each paper-lined 






































square and planted the seeds. The plants 
were easily removed at transplanting time 
by simply lifting out by the paper, without 
disturbing the roots.—R. S., Nebr. 


When the built-in pump on my blow- 
torch went bad I removed the plunger and 
soldered a valve stem from an old auto- 
mobile inner tube in its place. It has pro- 
vided a far more efficient means of keeping 
air pressure in the torch than the original 
built-in pump. An auto tire pump does the 
job with a minimum of strokes. Theré 
absolutely no air leakage, and the method 
is very convenient.—E. W. C., Ohio. 


To repair the bottom of a steel galva- 
nized water tank size two and one-half b' 
eight feet, I went to our lumber yard and 
bought 50 pounds of hard asphalt at tw 
cents per pound. After leveling the tank | 
heated the asphalt in a pail until liquefiec, 
poured it onto the tank bottom, left it to 
harden, and my tank was as good as new 
This job of putting in a new bottom by a 
metal worker would have $7, 
and at the present time steel for this purpos 
is almost unobtainable.—W. C. B. 


cost me 





For each useful suggestion from readers we 
pay $2 upon publication. Perhaps you have 
some device for lightening farm and home 
work which you would like to suggest. Sug- 
gestions are not returned; those used in the 
magazine will be paid for promptly.— Editors 
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-*. MoorMan Dealers’ Plan— Helps Cut Feed Costs —Boosts Yield on All Livestock and Poultry 

iginal 

es the LUE and purple ribbons are no nov- Ups Feeders’ Profits, Too wise is stepped up most profitably, and 

ere is elty to Peter Theobald, who raises Not only breeders like Mr. Theobald, for the same reason. Farm soils seldom 

ethod pure bred Spotted Poland Chinas in but feeders by the thousands have found contain the right amounts of all the min- 

Osage, Iowa. Showing 20 hogs at recent that profits step up when they add eral elements poultry and farm animals 
fairs won him awards of 6 grand cham- Moor Man’s to the ration. Whether feed- need for maximum production. Feeding 

yalva- pions, 6 senior champions, 29 firsts, 17 ing for pork, beef, eggs, milk, lambs or the correct MoorMan Feed helps establish 

alf by seconds and 5 thirds. Naturally, blood wool, mixed feed costs are usually greatly satisfactory mineral or protein-mineral 

d and lines and the skill of the breeder are the reduced while quality and quantity sub- balance, sothat to a marked degree 

it two big factors in making such an outstand- stantially increase. production increases should naturally 

ank | ing record. Mr. Theobald, however, free- Correcting mineral or protein defi- follow. 

efied, ly credits the feeding of MoorMan Min- ciencies results in putting on pounds The how and why of such increases 

t it to trate* for the abundant vitality, and fine faster, reaching finer finish and getting should be intensely interesting to every 

; new finish that make his hogs such consistent to market earlier. When you do this person interested in on-the-hoof produc- 

1 by a winners in competition. Mrs. Theobald with MoorMan’s Minerals or Mintrates tion of meat, milk or poultry. See the 

e $7 likewise credits MoorMan feeding for you get increased profits, in addition simple demonstration that makes every- 

Irpost Substantially increased profits in both to a mixed feed saving from $5 to $20 a thing clear. Just mail the coupon. No 
egg and broiler production. ton. Dairy and poultry production like- obligation whatsoever. 

a: 0 >ortunity For Men With Farm Experience M D D-10 : ill 
Ple t, permanent occupation open to men 25 to 55 with knowl- OORMAN MFG. CO., ept. i: aa Quincy, Xs 
ede feeds and feeding. Earn while you learn—thorough training 

ers we . | 

y have vestment. Must have car. Mail coupon for details Moorman Mfg. Co.—Dept. D-10—Quincy, II. 

il protein concentrate completely mineralized with Moor Man's Hog Minerals Rush me details on subjects checked below: 
‘a Moor Man Feeding Plan Opportunity as MoorMan Dealer 
in the Mineral Feeds Name. 

Editors and Address or R.F.D County 
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JOAN BENNETT in her 
American Women’s Voluntary 


Services uniform 


Starring in Edw. Small’s United Artists 
Production “Twin Beds 


tts Cigarette 


and Mine " 


Yours too for a full share of Mildness 


Better Taste and Cooler Smoking...that’s what you 





and all other cigarette smokers are looking for... 
and you get it in Chesterfield’s Right Combination 
of the world’s best cigarette tobaecos. 

Make your next pack Chesterfields . . . regardless 


of price there is no better cigarette made today. 


EVERYWHERE YOU GO 








